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CHAPTER XXII. 

FACE TO PACE. 

The fine mormng, as Colonel Fleming 
had said to himself had tempted him ont 
from his hotel for a turn in the Park. Pos¬ 
sibly there was some other reason as well 
that attracted him there; for, once among 
the gay crowd along the footpath by the 
side of the ride, he iooked eagerly about him 
for one face which he longed to see again. 
Presently he took a chair, for he was not 
very strong or well in those days, and sat 
still to watch the crowd go by. 

He saw her not. With a great relief, and 
yet with a strange pang of disappointment 
too, he caught sight of Lord George Man- 
nersley’s handsome face, and saw that the 
lady with him was not Juliet Travers. 
Then he looked for her among the riders; 
but, though many fair dames and maidens 
on their sleek well-kept horses passed him, 
the woman he sought was not among them. 
With a sigh be rose and turned his back 
upon the crowd. Some one, a little dried- 
up old gentleman who had been leaning for¬ 
ward over the railings, flew after him and 
intercepted his retreat, 

“My dear Colonel Flemingr’ cried the 
little man, shaking both his hands in eager 
greeting—“ when did you come home? I 
am so delighted to meet you; it is indeed 
pleasant to see an old friend again. You 
donH remember me, eh?—I don’t think you 
quite remember me?’’ 

“ Yes, indeed 1 do—it is General (Xiut- 
ney,” said Hugh, and be responded to the 
little man’s greetings very cordially. 

“When did you come home? Leave, I 
suppose?” 

“ Sick leave, I am sorry to say. I have 
had a baddish bout of fever; but 1 hope a 
few months at home may set me to rights.” 

“Ah, that’s bad. You kuow, after that 
fever at Futteyghur—I dare say you remem¬ 
ber how bad 1 was, and Mrs. Chutney quite 
broke herself on—” 


“ Yes, yes, I recollect It very well,” said 
Hugh, quickly, in dread of one of the gener¬ 
al’s long-winded stories, “ By the way, 
how is Mrs. Chutney?” 

“ Thank you, she is well, my dear sir—in 
health, I may say, quite well;” with rather 
a dubious emphasis, as if to say that there 
were some points in which Mrs. Chutney 
could not be said to be well. “ Perhaps, 
•colonel, you will look in upon her; she 
would be very pleased, you kuow; and if 
you would drop in and take pot-luck some 
day at diuiier-time—just as you are, you 
kuow—we should both be very glad to see 
you and talk over old days.” 

“ Thanks very much,” said Hugh, as he 
prepared to make his escape from his garru¬ 
lous and hospitable friend; “I will certain¬ 
ly do myself the honor of calling upon Mrs. 
Chutuey some day soon.” And then lie 
went his way, smiling to himself as he re¬ 
membered how he had been inveigled into 
that visit to the far recesses of westernmost 
Hotting Hill on a previous occasion. 

It seemed only yesterday that General 
Chutney had met him in the East India 
Club when he had come up from Sotherne, 
and coaxed him in almost the same words 
to call upon his wife. 

But when Major-General Chutney h^ 
gone home, and impacted to the wife of his 
bosom the details of that same “ pot-luck” 
invitation, great was the wrath and indigna¬ 
tion of that portly matron. For what house¬ 
wife, even the most talented, can abide that 
dreadful “ dropping-in ” system, which men 
think so very simple a proceeding! 

“As if I could ask Colonel Fleming to sit 
down to hashed mutton or curried rabbitl” 
exclaimed Mrs. Chutuey, indignantly, when 
her lord faintly remarked that he had meant 
it for the best, and that he was sure that 
Colonel Fleming would be quite satisfied 
with a mutton-chop. “ Mutton-fiddlestick 1” 
cried the lady, with a toss of her head; 
“ who ever heard of such rubbish I No, of 
course, as you have been so foolish and im¬ 
provident, I must keep myself prepared 
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I shall hope to call upon you some day soon, 
-when I may possibly be fortunate enough 
to tind you disengaged;’* and with a slight 
bow, he left her. 

Juliet, who had noted his upward glance, 
went into the house with a smile that was 
almost triumphant upon her face. 

There is not a woman born, I believe, 
who can resist the temptation of making 
the man she loves jealous. It is a danger¬ 
ous game, but women have this much, if 
no more, in common with fools,” that 
they “delight in playing with edged tools.” 
The man may adore her, be devoted to her, 
spend his life in her service, and she may 
know it perfectly—but if she can make him 
jealous, she will do it. Her power over him 
seems to her to he Incomplete unless she 
<;an cause him some amount of pain; that 
be should be angry and hurt and sore seems 
to her a stronger proof of his love than all 
his devotion and kiudne.ss; she acts her 
little part, and lays her little traps, and the. 
man falls into them for the most part over 
and over again, with a blindness and an uu- 
suspiciousness that are absolutely aston¬ 
ishing. 

As Juliet went up stairs, she said to her¬ 
self, “Sol he is jealous I—very well, I can 
easily work that a little moreI->aud surely, 
if he is jealous already, he must care a little 
for me still!” 

“Whom on earth were you talking to, 
Mrs. Travers?” 

**An old friend. Lord Gleorge,” she an¬ 
swered, somewhat’shortly, “who has just 
come home from India, and whom I was 
trying to persuade to come into lunch. Lid 
you find it very hot out, Rosa?” 

‘^SuSocatingl^and such a crowd 1 But 
who is your ‘ old friend,’ Juliet?” 

“ Colonel FieraiDg—he was my guardian,” 
she answered, coldly, taking off her bonnet. 

“A guardian!” cried Mrs. Lalmaine; 
“how alarming, and how dull! and I who 
detest the whole race of parents and guar¬ 
dians, grandfathers and grandmothers, un¬ 
cles and aunts, unless they die and leave 
me their money; then I can bless their 
memories with tears in luy eyes and wear 
decent mourning for them—decidediy 1 am 
very glad your old gentleman did not accept 
your invitation to lunch, Julietl What a 
providential escape we have badl” 

“I don’t think you would have called this 
guardian an * old gentleman ’ if you had 
peeped at him from behind the blinds as X 


did,” said Lord George, who was taking 
Juliet’s gloves and parasol from her hand; 
“ he seemed to me a very good-looking fel¬ 
low—more of the cousin genus—eh, Mrs. 
Travers?” 

“ What rubbish you are both talking!” 
cried Juliet, impatiently—the idle chatter 
jarring strangely upon her. “ Do let us 
come down to luncheon—I am starving; 
and do find something more amusing to talk 
about! Whom did you see this morning?” 

They sat down to luncheon—and the 
usual gossip and scandal became the theme 
of the conversation. Presently Cis saun¬ 
tered in silent and moody, and ate bis lun¬ 
cheon almost without speaking—although 
Mrs. Lalmaine, who took a pleasure in tor¬ 
menting the “young bear,” os she called 
him behind his back, made a point of ad¬ 
dressing a great many questions and obser¬ 
vations very politely to him, which Cla, who 
always suspected her of laughing at him, 
answered with surly monosyllables. 

“ What do you know about this planiste 
whom Juliet has engaged for the twenty- 
sixth?” she persisted in asking him—having 
discovered, by heaven knows what arts, that 
the subject was a singularly distasteful one 
to Cis. 

“ I have heard her play—she plays well; 
there is nothing else to know about her, 1 
suppose,” answered the master of the bouse, 
somewhat savagely, for it was not the first 
time that his unlucky recommendation of 
Gretcheii had drawn upon him the some¬ 
what close questionings of his wife’s friend. 

“Well, you know, Mr. Travers,” con¬ 
tinued the lady, “ as I was saying to Juliet, 
we really never have done your musical 
taste justice. 1 always thought, you know 
—^you mustn’t be offended—that you were 
one of those matter-of-fact, soulless people, 
on whom music has no effect whatever— 
who could not tell the March in Faust from 
the Old Hundredth Psalm, for instance; and 
do yon know, it is a delightful surprise to 
me to discover that you really can under¬ 
stand and appreciate musical talent—that 
there is some music that affects you. “ Mu¬ 
sic hath charms,’ you know, * to soothe the 
savage breast,’ ”—this last with a delicate 
intonation of fine-lady impertinence which 
Juliet, who was talking to Lord George, 
did not hear. 

“I don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said Cis, who knew he was being 
laughed at, and resented it, but had not wi( 
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I shall hope to call upon you some day soon, 
when I may possibly be fortunate enough 
to tind you disengaged;’* and with a slight 
bow, he left her. 

Juliet, who had noted bis upward glance, 
went into the house with a smile that was 
almost triumpbaut upon her face. 

There is not a woman burn, 1 believe, 
who can resist the temptation of making 
the man she loves jealous. It is a danger¬ 
ous game, but womeu have this much, if 
no more, hi common with fools,” that 
they “ delight iu playing with edged tools.” 
The man may adore her, be devoted to her, 
spend his life in her service, and she may 
know it perfectly—but if she can make him 
jealous, she will do it. Her power over him 
seems to her to be incomplete unless she 
can cause him some amount of pain; that 
he should be angry and hurt and sore seems 
to her a stronger proof of his love than all 
his devotion and kiudne.ss; she acts her 
little part, and lays her little traps, and the. 
man falls into them for the most part over 
and over again, with a blindness and an uu- 
suspiciuusness that are absolutely aston¬ 
ishing. 

As Juliet went up stairs, she said to her¬ 
self, “Sol he Is jealous!—very well,! can 
easily work that a little morel—and surely, 
if he is jealous already, he must care a little 
for me stilll” 

“Whom on earth were you talking to, 
Mrs. Travers?” 

“An old friend, Lord George,” she an¬ 
swered, somewhat’shortly, “who has just 
come home from India, and whom 1 was 
trying to persuade to come into lunch. Hid 
you find it very hot out, Rosa?” 

“Suffocating!—and such a crowd 1 But 
who is your ‘ old friend,’ Juliet?” 

“ Colonel Fleming—he was my guardian,” 
she answered, coldly, taking off her bonnet. 

“A guardian I” cried Mrs. Haimaine; 
“how alarming, and how dull! and I who 
detest the whole race of parents and guar¬ 
dians, grandfathers and grandmothers, un¬ 
cles and aunts, unless they die and leave 
me their money; then I can bless their 
memories with tears in luy eyes and wear 
decent mourning for them—decidedly 1 am 
very glad your old gentleman did not accept 
your invitation to lunch, Juliet! What a 
providential escape we have hadl” 

“X don’t think you would have called this 
guardian an * old gentleman ’ if you had 
peeped at him from behind the blinds as I 


did,” said Lord George, who was taking 
Juliet*3 gloves and parasol from her hand; 
“ he seemed to me a very good-looking fel¬ 
low—more of the cousin genus—eh, Mrs. 
Travers?” 

What rubbish you are both talking!” 
cried Juliet, impatiently—the idle chatter 
jarring strangely upon her. “Do let us 
come down to luncheon—I ara starving; 
and do find something more amusing to talk 
about! Whom did you see this morning?” 

They sat down to luncheon—and the 
usual gossip and scandal became the theme 
of the conversation. Presently Cis saun¬ 
tered in silent and moody, and ate bis lun¬ 
cheon almost without speaking—although 
Mrs. Dalmaine, who took a pleasure in tor¬ 
menting the “ young bear,” as she called 
him behind his back, made a point of ad¬ 
dressing a great many questions and obser¬ 
vations very politely to him, which Cls, who 
always suspected her of laughing at him, 
answered with surly monosyllables. 

“ What do you know about this pianiste 
whom Juliet has engaged for the twenty- 
sixth?” she persisted in asking him—having 
discovered, by heaven knows what arts, that 
the subject was a singularly distasteful one 
to Cis, 

“ I have heard her play—she plays well; 
there is nothing else to know about her, 1 
suppose,” answered the master of the house, 
somewhat savagely, for it was not the first 
time that his unlucky recommendation of 
Gretchenhad drawn upon him the some¬ 
what close questionings of his wife’s friend. 

“Well, you know, Mr. Travers,” con¬ 
tinued the lady, “ as I was saying to Juliet, 
we really never have done your musical 
taste justice. 1 always thought, you know 
—you mustn’t be offended—that you were 
one of those matter-oMact, soulless people, 
on whom music has no effect whatever— 
who could not tell the March iu Faust from 
the Old Hundredth Psalm, for instance; and 
do you kuuw, it is a delightful surprise to 
me to discover that you really can under¬ 
stand and appreciate musical talent—that 
there is some music that affects you. “ Mu¬ 
sic hath charms,’ you know, * to soothe the 
savage breast,’ ’’—this last with a delicate 
intonation of fine-lady impertinence which 
Juliet, who was talking to Lord George, 
did not hear. 

“I don’t know what you are talking 
about,” said Cis, who knew he was being 
laughed at, and resented it, but had not wit 
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enough to answer hU opponent In her own 
weapons; “I don’t know anything about 
music, and 1 bate it!” digging savagely into 
the cheese as he spoke. 

“ Jn^eedl ’ exclaimed the fair Bosa, up¬ 
lifting her eyebrows with well-affected as¬ 
tonishment. ** Then really, Mr. Travers, 
viay I ask— allow me to ask what it is that 
makes you recommend Mdlie, Rudeiibach so 
very highly?” 

“ How should I know? I haven’t recom¬ 
mended her particularly* Juliet wanted a 
player, and I told her the name of one. 
Where is the occasion to make all these 
mysteries about it, Mrs. Dalmaine?” 

“ N(» mystery?” continued his tormentor, 
playfully. “ 0, then I know she is pretty! 
and you knew her before you married! O 
fie! fie! you naughty man!” reproachfully 
shaking her finger at him. 

“Nothing of the sort,” stammered Cis; 
and then got bo red, that Mrs. Dalmaine at 
once perceived that she had gone uncon¬ 
sciously very near the truth; and the idea 
tickled her so much that she burst into an 
uncontrollable fit of laughter. 

“ What are you two making such a noise 
about?” said Juliet, looking up from her 
talk with Lord George at the other end of 
the table. 

“O nothing, dearest Juliet!” cried Mrs. 
Dalmaine, still In convulsions of laughter; 
»* only—my dear—your husband is quite— 
the most amusing man—I ever met iu my 
life!” 

At which piece of information Juliet 
looked profoundly astonished, and Cis pro¬ 
portionately irate. 

After lunch, when Lord George had taken 
his departure, and Mrs. Dalmaine was es¬ 
tablished in her friend’s barouche—for, hav¬ 
ing no carriage of her own, she generally 
managed to be taken out in Juliet’s—the 
little woman observed to her friend, as they 
rolled luxuriously down Piccadilly: 

“That quiet husband of yours is rather 
sweet upon the piano-player, my dear 
Juliet 1” 

No woman, however little she may care 
for her husband, likes to have that kind of 
thing said to her. Juliet felt very angry. 
“ I think you presume upon your friendship 
with me, Rosal” she cried, indignantly, 
flushing up. 

“Don’t flyout, Juliet. I always say what 
I think, and it is only meant as a hint to 
you. Bless you, my dear, we all have to 


come to itl Why, my old man haa beea. 
dancing attendance on Lady Featherbrain, 
any time the last eight years, and it doesn’t 
lie very heavy on my heart, does It?” 

“ 1 don’t think you have any right to say 
such things about Cis,” persisted Juliet, 
angrily—“ especially to his wife.” 

“Very well, dear; I wont say it again,” 
answered Mrs. Dalmaine, with perfect good 
humor. “ Only, if it gives you any amuse¬ 
ment to watch, you will probably find it out 
for yourself. Iiet us change the subject, as 
it is one you don’t seem to like, and do tell 
me what to wear at your party; will my 
blue and chocolate do, or must I have a new 
dress?” And thus the first seeds were sown 
of a great deal of mischief, which after¬ 
wards grew up and flourished. 

During the remainder of the week Juliet- 
watched anxiously and feverishly for Colo¬ 
nel Fleming’s promised cal). She bad men¬ 
tioned his return, as in duty bound, to Cis,. 
upon whom the fact had not seemed to mak& 
much impression, and who had merely ob¬ 
served that she had better ask him to dinner. 

Juliet, who could hardly mention Hugh’s 
name without a beating heart and a painful 
sensation of self-consciousness, could not 
understand bow it was that Cis had never 
guessed her secret in the faintest degree, 
although he must have known from her 
words to him when they weTO first engaged 
that some one had already possessed her 
aSecUous. 

But Cis Travers had no great aentenesa 
of perception, and his sensitiveness was too 
keenly awake to bis own feelings and 
thoughts to be very much alive to those ol 
another, even though that other might be 
his wife. He was vaguely and somewhat 
peevishly jealous of such men as Lord 
George Mannersley, who hung about and 
engrossed the attention of his beautiful wife; 
but when, with changing color and averted 
eyes, sbe spoke to him. of Hugh Fleming, 
he failed to read the signs of real danger in 
her face, and only thought that the guardi¬ 
an’s return was rather a bore to himself, as 
he remembered to have stood somewhat in. 
awe of the man whose mind, and breeding, 
and knowledge of the world were so infinite¬ 
ly superior to his own. 

“ Come home, has he! O, well, you must 
ask him to dinner or something, I suppose,” 
he had said, carelessly; and Juliet, who on 
this topic alone felt almost humble with her 
husband, knowing how much her heart 
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^wronged him every hour that she lived, had 
been thankful to escape so easily, and to 
have said all that her conscieuce demanded 
of her upon the subject. 

When Colonel Fleming did call in Grosve' 
nor Street, he came at an unfortunate mo¬ 
ment. The room was full of people—Lady 
Caroline Skindint, who was a great chatter¬ 
box, was taking up all Juliet’s attention 
with a vivid description of how one great 
lady had turned her back publicly upou an¬ 
other before everybody at Lady Somebody’s 
ball, and how she. Lady Caroline, had seen 
the whole thing from beginning to end; and 
in the middle of the story Colonel Fleming 
was announced. 

Lady Caroline put up her ey^lass for a 
moment at the new-comer with wellbred 
curiosity, and then seeing that it was a 
stranger, and that she did not know him, 
she dropped it again, and went on with her 
story with fresh animation. 

There were two other ladies present, old 
Sotheme neighbors, whom Mrs. Dalroaine, 
ieaning languidly back in her chair, had 
been endeavoring to entertain with vapid 
remarks on the weather and the academy, 
whilst with one ear she was listening with 
all her might to catch some fragments of 
Lady Caroline’s spicy story. These two 
country ladies were none other than our 
old friends Mrs. Bolllck and her daughter 
Eleanor. Miss Arabella had long ago been 
taken to biess.a good man’s store~a very 
Jiumble store, derived from his captain’s 
pay in a line regiment. 

Good Mrs. Boliick, who began to find 
that, with Juliet entirely engrossed with 
Ler fashionable acquaintance, and Mrs. 
JDaimaine vouchsafing only a few inattentive 
remarks, her visit to Mrs. Travers was a 
very uncomfortable one, hailed Colonel 
Fleming’s entrance with positive delight. 

She shook hands with him with effusion, 
rmd although for the first moment Colonel 
Fleming hardly recollected her, she soon re- 
■called herself to his memory. 

’*Tou don’t remember me. Colonel Flem- 
iing—^Mrs. Boliick, you know—and my 
'daughter Eleanor—the only Miss Boliick 
now. My dear Arabella is Mrs. Wilson 
now, and has such a dear little baby boy. 
And how long have you been home. Colo¬ 
nel Fleming? How pleasant it is to meet 
■an old friend so unexpectedly! Yes, we 
atill live down in the old country, but Elea- 
Aor and I come up for afsw weeks in June, 


just to see the world and the picture galler¬ 
ies, for, os my daughter Mrs. Wilson says 
—” and here Mrs. Rollick went off into sun¬ 
dry quotations from the sayings and doings 
of *‘my daughter Mrs. Wilson,” who, in 
virtue of her matrimonial dignities and the 
existence of the juvenile Wilson aforesaid, 
was evidently a great authority, and an un¬ 
failing cause of pride and glorification to 
her fond mother. 

Meanwhile more visitors came in, and 
Lady Caroline took her leave; and Mrs. Dal- 
maine, having affectionately escorted her 
ladyship—to whose dinner-parties she covet¬ 
ed an entree—to the door, came back and 
took a chair near Mrs. Boliick, with a won¬ 
derfully quickened interest in that good 
lady’s somewhat uninteresting chatter. 

can’t leave tbat nice-looking man to 
the tendermercies of that fussy old woman,” 
she said to herself. ”By the way, he 
doesn’t look much like one’s idea of a guar¬ 
dian. How sly of Juliet to talk of him as 
if he were an old man!” Whereupon that 
astute observer of human nature decided 
tbat she would keep her eyes open, aud ob¬ 
serve carefully the proceedings of this same 
slight soldierly-looking guardian, whom her 
own imagination, far more than anything 
Juliet hod said, had pictured as something 
wholly different from what he was. 

Mrs. Dalinaine thought she would try a 
little fascination upon him herself, but was 
surprised to find that Colonel Fleming 
seemed infinitely to prefer to her own sweet¬ 
est, smiles and glances, Mrs. Rollick’s com¬ 
monplace accounts of all the changes and 
chances that hud altered the neighborhood 
of Sotherne, interspersed with anecdotes 
aud remarks relative to my daughter Mrs. 
Wilson.’ 

Presently, seeing it to be hopeless to wait 
till all her visitors had gone, Colonel Flem¬ 
ing got up and took his leave of Juliet, who 
had not had one single word of conversa¬ 
tion with him, and who could only manage 
hurriedly to engage him to dinner as she 
shook bauds with him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

A HUSICAI. PASTY. 

**Thb plot thickens!” said Mrs. Bal- 
maine to herself, as she peered out Iroin 
under the shade of her coquettish little wUlU 
parasol at sundry events which were pass¬ 
ing in front of her nose. 
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“HumI there goes number one in a 
rageT* as Lord George Mannersley, with a 
very iJI-tempered face, strode quickly past 
her, stumbling over her dress as he does so. 
“He needn't tread on my toes, tboughl 
What a fool Juliet is to throw him over I 
he*8 a much more creditable man than the 
other—^younger, and more the fashion. 
Kumber two is not bad, either. I wonder 
if he is an old love—and yet she does not 
seem to care about him, either; she is look- 
ing as cross as poison at him now. I can't 
make lier out at allT’ 

Neither could Colonel Fleming make her 
out. He was standing by the side of her 
pony carriage, where she had drawn it up 
in the shade at the Row. She was leaning 
back, not looking at him, but playing with 
her whip. 

A fortnight had gone by since Colonel 
Fleming and Juliet Travers had met each 
other in the street—a fortnight, during 
which, from standing a little aloof from her 
at first, he had gradually become more and 
more attracted to her presence, until now 
he saw her daily. 

It was in order to protect her against the 
attentions of that good-for-nothing young 
lord that he haunted her side, he had said 
to himself atlirst. Poor child 1 she was so 
surrounded with frivolous and unprofitable 
friends, her position and her beauty so ap¬ 
posed her to the envious voices of slander, 
and her husband was so utterly unable to 
shield her, or to guard her fair name; it 
would be cowardly indeed if an old friend 
like himself, who, from his old relations 
with her, was indeed the first of those who 
were bound to take care of her, were to 
stand aloof from her, and to leave her to 
her fate. 

All this, and much more in the same 
' strain, he had at first aigued to himself. 
But by degrees these flimsy excuses faded 
away even from his own mind, and he be¬ 
gan to know that it was for his own sake 
more than for hers, for the hungering and 
thirsting for one of ihe old looks in her 
dark eyes, for the yearning and longing that 
he had to know if indeed he were wholly 
wiped out of her heart—for the craving for 
some of the old love which she had once 
brought and laid at his feet—for all this, 
and for nothing less, that he hovered more 
and more about her—that he could not keep 
away from her. For Juliet Travers was 
not to him what Juliet Blair had been. She 


was cold and distant to him, often bitterly- 
sarcastic. Sometimes, even, when some? 
chance word seemed to soften her for a 
moment towards him, a something, some* 
harsh thought, some angry recollection, 
seemed to sweep suddenly across her, and 
place an inseperable barrier at once between 
them. 

He could not in any manner got back to* 
the easy familiarity, the pleasant confi- 
denc, the playful friendliness whicli had' 
distinguislied all their intercourse in the 
old days. There seemed always a wall as 
it were between them, wlienever he made 
the slightest attempt to overstep the most 
ordinary commonplaces of conversation. 
There was something about her which puz¬ 
zled him entirely. He could not make- 
her outl 

So he stood talking to her, and Juliet, 
not looking at him at all, listened—lis¬ 
tened not so much to what he was saying 
as to the sound of his voice—listened wiiU 
a secret happiness and joy which no one- 
would have guessed at from her perfectly 
impassive and somewh.it absent face. 

“You are more altered in five years than 
I could have believed possible,” he had 
ventured to say to her, as he watched her 
beautiful but listless face. 

“Possibly—X have had a good deal to- 
alter me—” she answered, dreamily. 

“You would be very angry, I suppose, 
were I to tell you what, if I had not known 
you so well, 1 should now imagine to be 
your character?” 

“ Well, I will try not to be so very angry,” 
said Juliet, with a half laugh; “essays on 
one's character are sometimes rather amus¬ 
ing. What—if you did not know me so* 
well, as you say—what, then, would yon 
think of me, Coionel Fleming?” 

I should think from your manner that 
you were a woman who had absolutely no 
heart.” 

“ How delightful I ’ she answered, scoff- 
ingly. “A woman, or indeed a man, with¬ 
out a heart, U more to be envied than a 
millionaire. You are quite right, Colonel 
Fleming;! have noheart—lam too worldly; 
and I never yet heard of any one being the 
happier for the possession of that inconven¬ 
ient organ. Pray, let us ulk of something 
more lively. Are you coming to my musi¬ 
cal crusJi to-night?” 

“ Certainly—but remember, Mrs. Travers^ 
that I did not say you had no heart, only 
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that you have that sort of reckless manner 
that looks as if you wished to be thought 
heartless. I am such an old friend, that 
you must forgive ray saying these things to 
you.” 

“0, say anything you like,” she ex¬ 
claimed, impatiently; “I have long ago 
ceased to care what people say of me. But 
you must excuse me for leaving you; it is 
too hot for moral dissection—I literally 
have not the strength for anything so ex¬ 
hausting—it is nearly two o'clock, and here 
comes Mrs. Dalmaine to be driven back to 
lunch. Good-by, Colonel Fleming. 1 shall 
hope to see you this evening!” And as 
Mrs. Dalmaine took her place in the car¬ 
riage by her side, Juliet nodded pleasantly 
to him, touched her ponies, and drove off. 

He turned away from her with a sigh. 
Utterly shallow, and worldly, and frivo¬ 
lous, what was there left of tlie woman 
whom he had loved? And yet—strange 
contradiction!—Hugh Fleming loved her 
better than ever!—he fHt so sure that she 
was but acting a part, that she was not 
showing him lier real self, that her heart 
had become a locked casket, of which he 
alone held the key. 

Had he seen her happy in her husbaud 
and in her home, Hugh Fleming would 
have said to himself “Thank God!” and 
have resolutely turned liis back upon her. 
But she was not happy—it needed no won¬ 
derful powers of divination to perceive that 
Juliet Travers was by no means a happy 
woman. 

Her husband had no influence, no con¬ 
trol over her, uo power to claim her affec¬ 
tion or her respect. And yet this was the 
husband whom Colonel Fleming had him¬ 
self recommended to her, whom it had 
once seemed his duty and lils honor to 
Urge her to accept. Most fatal error! 

He saw her uiibappy, hardejjed, stiiving 
to smother her better feelings in a whirl 
of dissipation, and amongst the most frivo¬ 
lous and unworthy companions—he saw 
her thus in her daily life, in which her 
husbaud had suuk iuto a peevish nonentity, 
for whom she hardly kept up a pretence of 
affection—and for all this Hugh Fleming 
justly felt himself to be in a measure an¬ 
swerable! 

And then, he loved her—loved her as ho 
had never loved even that pale bride who 
had died on her wedding morning! The 


sweet, pure first love, blamelessly perfect, 
innocently holy, who was still as a saint 
and a religion to him, had yet less hold 
upon his heart than this woman, with all 
her strong passions and glaring faults,. 
with her proud rebellious heart, aud all 
her very human Imperfections. 

Strange contradiction! that we love most 
what is the least worthy of love—that the 
very faults in some people attract us more 
than the virtues in others! 

That evening, Mrs. Travers’s drawing¬ 
rooms were crammed and crowded with the 
best and most select of London society. 

And not only were the drawing-rooms 
crowded, but out into 'tbe landing and 
down tbe staircase into tbe hall struggled 
the well-dressed throng—treading on each 
other’s dresses and toes, thumping their 
elbows into each other’s chests, crushing, 
crowding, fighting their way up inch by 
inch, with much the same doggedness, and 
very much the same manners minus the 
oaths, as the commoner crowd of their fel¬ 
low-creatures, who, draggled and shabby, 
hustle together on the sloppy pavement on 
Lord Mayor’s day, or crush in nightly at 
the pit-doors of the theatres. 

“What a crush!” “We shall never get 
into the room!” “ I wish people would not 
push so!” with a savage look behind her. 
“Really, madam, it is not ray fault!” an¬ 
swers the very fat mau who is glared at, 
aud who is perspiring freely and mopping 
his bald head with his handkerchief. 
“ Fancy calling this pleasure!” “Mamma, 

I feel sure I shall faint!” “Don’t be a‘ 
goose, Ellen; take hold of my arm—we are 
nearly up.” Such are some of the excla¬ 
mations to be heard from the strugglers on 
the staircase. 

On the landing stands Juliet in her dia¬ 
monds, shaking hands mechanically with 
every one who comes up, whilst intimate 
friends whisper as they pass her, “ Dear 
Mrs. Travers, what a success your parties 
always are !—etieryhody here!” And then 
push on into the rooms to remark audibly 
to a frieud, “Perfectly awful, my dear! 
People should not be allowed to crush up 
their friends in this way, with tbe ther¬ 
mometer at boiling point; and half ray 
dress is torn off from my back, I assure 
you!” 

A well-knowu tenor singer has just fin¬ 
ished “ II Balcn ” amid a murmur of well- 
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related applause from those immediate^ 
ly around the piano, for the crowd is so 
dense that in the second room no one has 
been able to bear a note. 

Some one whispers the name of the 
young pianiste, as Gretcben stands up for 
a moment beside the piano. 

There is a certain affectation in the 
high gray dress in which she invariably 
appears in public, only that now-a-days the 
old merino has been replaced by the richest 
corded silk; there are Glorie de Dijon roses 
in her hair and in the white muslin fichu 
that is folded over her bosom, and she 
carries more roses in her hand—roses about 
which perhaps the master of the house 
knows more than any one else. 

Gretchen looks rather nervous as she 
stands pulling off her gloves; she is not 
generally nervous, but t^e sight of Cecil 
Travers’s wife in all her blaze of satins 
and diamonds, the consciousness that it is 
in Aer house that she is to play, bad made 
her heart flutter ever since she came in. 
Just before she begins she looks down the 
room, and through the sea of faces catches 
sight of Cecil’s; a half smile passes be¬ 
tween them, and then Gretchen sits down, 
strikes her first chord, and forgets to be 
nervous. 

There are not many performers on the 
pianoforte who have the art of silencing a 
mixed chattering audience after the fash¬ 
ion that Gretchen Kudenbach had. 

When a player sits down to the piano, it 
is generally the signal for conversation to 
wax fast and furious; many a aol-disant 
lover of music, who would think it a sin 
to speak above a whisper during the fee¬ 
blest warblings of the weakest of Claribel’s 
weak ballads, will nevertheless consider 
himself quite entitled to discuss his politics 
or his horses in a somewhat louder tone 
than usual if the music that is being 
performed, however good it may be, is “ ou- 
ly playing.” 

During the first dozen bars that Gretchen 
played, no one listened, and every one 
talked; and then one said ”Hush!” and 
another said **Hush!” and the sound of 
talking became fainter and fainter, till at 
last one old gentleman was left declaiming 
alone about South American stocks and 
his own bad fortune therein, a communi¬ 
cation which was meant to be of a confiden¬ 
tial aside*’ to his neighbor, bnt which. 


owing to the sudden cessation of the buzz 
of voices around him, came out, to his own 
amazement, at the very highest pitch of his 
voice. 

There was a suppressed titter, and then 
bis wife, who was young and musical, 
made a rush at him, and he subsided, very 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, into a 
corner. 

After that you could have beard a pin 
drop among all that breathless, silent au¬ 
dience. 

Gretchen played without music—and al¬ 
most without knowing what she was going 
to play—a strange weird mixture of Beet- 
lioven, and Schubert, and Boeb, and a 
dozen other great composers, whose works 
were all familiar to her from her childhood, 
and which she blended one into the other 
with a completeness and harmony that of 
itself bespoke her real genius. 

And the girl’s face as she played was not 
the least part of the attraction of her per> 
formance. 

Her wide-open blue eyes, with fixed gaze, 
seeing nothing of what was before them, 
but wrapt in visions conjured up by her 
own sweet music; her whole face absorbed, 
entranced, beautified, by a devotion to her 
art which amounted to a positive passion, 
—it was no wonder that every eye was 
turned admiringly towards her, and every 
ear enraptured by the pathetic soul-stir- 
ring harmonies which her slight fingers had 
power to draw from the keys of the instru¬ 
ment. 

Standing in the further comer of the 
room, half-concealed by the draperies of 
the window-curtains, was a small middle- 
aged little lady in a very impretentioos 
mauve-silk dress, and with an eyeglass up 
to her eye. 

There was nothing remarkable about 
this little lady in any way. She bad a kind¬ 
ly, but neither clever nor striking counte¬ 
nance, pleasant brown eyes, and smooth 
dark hair, already flecked with gray, drawn 
back under a neat but somewhat dowdy 
lace cap, whilst the whole of her attire was 
thoroughly unfashionable and countrified. 

When Gretchen Budenbach’s playing 
came to an end, amid a tempest of ap¬ 
plause, this unobtrusive little lady put 
down her eyeglass, and, turning to her 
next neighbor, who happened to be oar 
good friend Mrs. Rollick, said: 
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"It is singular ho?r certain I feel of hav¬ 
ing seen that young lady before.” 

“Isn’t her playing lovely?” cried Mrs. 
Rollick, enthusiastically. “ I never was so 
delighted in my life! Just that little bit of 
Chopin was so lovely, wasn’t it?—and my 
daughter Mrs. Wilson plays it quite as well, 
I assure you; doesn’t she, Eleanor? It is 
wonderful what a touch Mdile. Rudenbach 
has, and such expression and feeling; and 
then, as my daughter Mrs. Wilson says—” 

"I wonder where I can have seen her?” 
says her companion again, interrupting the 
course of Mrs, Rollick’s material admira¬ 
tion. 

At this moment Juliet, moving slowly 
through her crowd of guests, came up to 
her country friends. “Have you been 
pleased, dear Mrs. Dawson?” she says, 
pressing the hand of her old friend kindly. 

“Delighted, my dear. But it is so curi¬ 
ous that I feel sure I have seen that girl 
before, and I cannot remember where.” 

“ Probably you have heard her play at 
some concert; she goes about a good deal, I 
believe.” 

“Kol I have never heard her play; it is 
her lace I remember so well: those large 
blue eyes, and that sort of fixed look—it is 
perfectly familiar to me. 1 feel sure that it 
was at home, not in London at alll” 

“At home at Sothernel” repeated Juliet, 
in astonishment, “ Can she be a Sotheme 
girl? Dear Mrs. Dawson, surely you are 
mistaken?” 

And then all at once Mrs. Dawson re¬ 
membered; remembered Juliet’s wedding- 
morning, and the strange girl who had 
come by the early train and crouched down 
behind the pillar of the church, with her 
white scared face, and her big wide-opened 
eyes, and her look of misery as the bride 
and bridegroom passed out. 

Remembering this, Mrs. Dawson remem¬ 
bered also her own commentaries on the 
event, smd what she had thought this poor 
girl to be. 

“ O yes, I remember now,” she said, and 
stammered and got rather red as she said it. 

But Juliet wanted to know; her curiosity 
was excited. 

“ Well, where was it, Mrs. Dawson?” she 
persisted. “ Surely not at Sotherne?” 

Mrs. Dawson was an honest little wo¬ 
man; it flashed through her mind quickly 
that she had no light to point out the possi¬ 
bility of evil, and that to hesitate or to turn 


away the question would be but to arouse 
Juliet’s suspicious, and to make her think 
she was hiding something of importance 
from her; so she determined upon speaking 
the truth: 

“ Why, my dear, it was in the church at 
your wedding.” 

“At my weddiiigl” repeated Juliet, in 
amazement, whiist a quick blush reddened 
her face for an instant. 

“Tesl it was in the church. Not of 
course she was not a Sotherne girl, ouly a 
stranger come in from curiosity; I noticed 
her when I went in first to arrange the 
flowers, and her face made an impression 
upon me, that is aii. it is curious 1 should 
have recognized her again.” 

“Are you quite sure it is the same girl?” 
asked Juliet, earnestly, in a low voice. 

“ Tes, quite. It is rather odd, isn’t it? 
Perhaps she was giving music iessons in the 
neighborhood. It is singular I should see 
her here again.” 

“Very siiiguiar,” repeated Juliet, me¬ 
chanically! 

Just then Mrs. Dalmaine passed by, and 
whispered in her ear: 

“ Do iook at that wicked young husband 
of yours, my dear, flirting with Mdlie. Ru¬ 
denbach; didn’t I teil you he was sweet 
upon her? and no wonder, I am sure, for 
she plays like an angel. I should say there 
is no wild beast nor husband she could not 
tame if she ehose.” 

And Mrs, Dalmaine passed on with a 
laugh. Juliet turned with a start, and 
looking towards the piano saw, in fact, Ce¬ 
cil bending over Gretchen and talking to 
her in an animated way quite tmusual to 
him. He was touching the flowers in her 
hand, and from' bis expression, and the 
smile on the girl’s face, Juliet felt con¬ 
vinced that they were her husband’s gift. 

A light seemed to break in upon her all 
at once; the meaning of many things in Ce¬ 
cil’s conduct became plain to her. With a 
sudden indignation it struck her that he 
must have- known this woman before his 
marriage, and that the whole of his early 
affection for her was but a sham and a de¬ 
lusion; and, alasl a motive for such a sham 
was easily supplied by her own wealth. 
That even on her wedding-day, and during 
the utterance of his marriage vows, this 
girl should have been actually present, was 
a shock to her pride and seif-respect'which 
Juliet could not but feel acutely. 
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Sha turned round to Mrs. Dawson, and 
said, rather coldly: 

“ One sees such strange likenesses occa¬ 
sionally; but I feel sure you must be mis¬ 
taken, Mrs. Dawson. Have you bad an ice 
yet? Will you not go down and get one?” 
And then she moved on, and coming face to 
face with Hugh Fleming among the crowd, 
she could not even smile at him. 

“ They are all false to me,” she said to 
herself, very bitterly. “The man I have 
married has never loved me at all, and the 
man I loved cared for me so little that he 
deserted me!” 

An ri as she passed among her guests, 
smiling, flattered and envied, the beautiful 
Mrs. Travers felt that her life was scarcely 
worth having, and that she had not a single 
friend on earth. 

Mrs. Travers’s musical crush was a suc¬ 
cess; the tenor sang again, first a soio, and 
then a duet with a high soprano, whose 
voice, Mrs. Rollick was heard to declare, 
reminded her so much of “ her daughter 
Mrs. Wilson’s I” Then, of course„Gretchen 
played again twice, and each time she was 
more rapturously applauded. And then 
the guests began to go. 

Some were off to other similar entertain¬ 
ments, others to balls, a few to their well- 
earned night’s rest. In a very few minutes 
the battling, fighting crowd had all vanished 
and melted away, and only a few intimate 
friends remained. 

Coming down stairs when almost every 
one had left the upper rooms, Juliet saw a 
few persons in the supper-room, and went 
in there to join them. 

“ Come and sit down, Juliet, and have 
some champagne and some chicken,’’ cried 
Rosa Dalmaine, from among a little group 
by the door, dragging her friend down into 
a chair; and just then Cis came up behind 
her. 

“ Juliet, wout you come and say good-by 
to Mdlle. Rudenbach?—she is just going.” 

Juliet looked at him for a minute strange¬ 
ly; then a sudden impulse came into her 
mind. 

“Certainly,” she answered; “where is 
she?” 

“in the hall, waiting for her carriage;” 
and they went out together. 

Gretchen stood ready cloaked for her de¬ 
parture. 

“I will see,” said Juliet to herself, 
“ whether Mrs. Dawson was right.” 


And then she went up to the pianlste 
with outstretched hand. 

“I hope you have had some supper, 
Mdlle. Rndenbach. Are yon sure yon have 
had everything you want? will you not 
have another glass of wine before you go? 
—‘for I am sure you must he tired. Ho?— 
well, I must thank you much for your very 
beautiful music; everybody has been de¬ 
lighted with it. I am glad to have made 
your acquaintance, especially as I hear that 
you know ray part of the world. Perhaps 
you come from my county—do you?” 

“Ho. Mrs. Travers, I don’t think I 
know it,” answered Gretchen, wonderingiy, 
and half turning to Cis for explanation. 

“ That is not likely, Juliet; what makes 
you think so?” 

“ O yes, Mdlle. Rudenbach, you have 
been at Sotherne, for there was a lady here 
this evening who said she remembered see¬ 
ing you in Sotherne Church.” 

“ In Sotherne Church!” repeated Cis, in 
genuine amazement. 

But over Gretchen Rudenbach’s usually 
pale and placid face there leapt suddenly a 
bright burning blush, flushing vividly from 
her brow to her neck. 

“There i.« your carriage,” said Juliet, 
with a little laugh; “ I will not detain you; 
but I think I must be right about your 
having been at Sotherne. Good-night, and 
many thanks for your charming musicl” 

When Cis came back from handing the 
lady to her carriage he found his wife still 
in the hall. “What do you think of that 
for a telltale blush?” she said to him, with 
a short little laugh. 

“ I don’t know what you mean,” he an¬ 
swered, angrily. "What on earth do you 
suppose Mdlle. Rudenbach should be doing 
down at Sotherne?” 

“Ah, that I should indeed be puzzled to 
say; perhaps you can enlighten me, Cis?” 

But Cis, with an angry exclamation, 
brushed past her, and slammed his study- 
door in her face. And Juliet went back 
into the supper-room. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

A PAIB or iOVEBS. 

The rays of the afternoon July sun were 
beating down fiercely upon the blaze of ge¬ 
raniums and calceolarias on the lawn at 
Sotherne, where the parrot was swinging 
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violently backwards and forwards, with 
screams of joy, in his cage, and where An¬ 
drews, the under*^ardener, toiled and swel¬ 
tered painfully up and down after the mow¬ 
ing-machine. The striped sunblinds were 
all down in front of the drawing*room and 
library windows on that f^ide of the house, 
so that not a ray of sunlight could creep 
into those two rooms; then came a hedge of 
laurel close up to the house, and beyond it 
another window, unprotected by blind or 
curtain, wide open, and not looking on to 
tbe lawn at all, but on to a straight gravel 
walk which led from the back regions into 
the gardens. 

The prospect from this window was not a 
cheerful one—^just that short bit of walk 
hounded on either side by thick laurel and 
holly bushes, and another evergreen in 
front ~ a dark dismal-looking yew tree, 
which completely shut out any further 
view. 

On a hot day like this the little dark cor¬ 
ner of the shrubbery was, perhaps, not uu- 
pleasing to look at; suggesting, as it did, 
coolness, shade and tranquillity; but one 
could not help thinking bow dismal it must 
be on the many days of the year when it 
rained, or blew, or snowed from merning 
till night. There was not much induce¬ 
ment, one would think, for the occupant of 
that ground-floor room to look out of the 
window. And yet at the present moment 
tbe window is, as I said, wide open, and a 
young woman, with both elbows on the 
window-sill, is leaning idly out of it, and 
looking down the very bounded limit of the 
gravel walk in front of it. 

Time, since we liave seen her last, has 
dealt gently with the fair Ernestine, for it 
is none other than our old acquaintance 
who so leans and looks from her workroom 
window. Her brunette skin is as clear, her 
black dickey-bird eyes are as bright and 
piercing, her figure is as trim and natty as 
when we last saw her, five years ago. But 
Ernestine looks considerably bored. There 
is a heap of finery on the table, and a din¬ 
ner-dress belonging to her mistress, at 
which she ought to be working, lies on tbe 
floor behind her, where she has cast it im¬ 
patiently from her with an evident inten¬ 
tion of leaving it there for the present, 
while she pursues tbe course of her medita¬ 
tions. 

“Jfon Illeu/ how dull it is here now!’* 
exclaims Ernestine, aloud, to herself, with 


a despairing sigh. Never‘One goes to 
liondres 1 never one sees any young persons I 
and the messieurs that come here, never 
they bring any valets! If it was not for the 
money X must get some day from madame, 
I would not stay here one day—not one 
day! it is triateafaire mourir. Why, it 
was better in the days of Madame Travers, 
Mademoiselle Juliette, aud that gentil Col¬ 
onel Fleming!—ce pauwe Colonel Flemingt 
Que madojne l a doncjolimenttrichel Apres 
toutf if Mademoiselle Juliette had married 
liim, they would perhaps have come here 
often, and we might have had a little 
changement. Now, never I get an affaire 
du cceur except with that stupide Jams~ 
ah ca! quH eat done bate, ce Jania! mats en- 
^n,** with a shrug of her shoulders—“ mafs 
eixfliit/aute demieuxl’^ and Ernestine sigh¬ 
ed again, dolefully. “ No amusements, uo 
intrigues, uo excitements, nothing now but 
ce groa moiutieur trea-laid, who makes some 
faces at me every time be does meet me on 
the stairs, as if I was tbe diable lul-memel 
and only the stupid Jams to talk to; but 
where cau he be, that Jams! is he never 
coming to-day, I wonder!’* 

At this point of her reflections there was 
a step uu the gravel walk, and James the 
footman — the old original James, from 
whom long ago she had wheedled tbe key 
of the letter-bag, and whose constancy to 
tbe object of his affections bad remained 
unshaken ever since that time, appeared 
round tbe corner with a simpering and 
somewhat sheepish grin on his mutton-chop 
whiskered face. 

“Ah, mam’zell, you are watching for 
me!” he exclaimed, delightedly. 

“Ah, yes, cruel!” sighed Ernestine, sen¬ 
timentally; “you are so late to-day. Where 
is Heegs?” 

“Mr. ’Iggs is a-sunning ’imself in tbe 
kitching garden, and a-ref reshlng on, himself 
with his missus’s wall-fruit,’* replied James, 
facetiously, seating himself on the edge of 
the window-sill, and attiring in rain to im¬ 
prison one of his fair charmer’s hands. 

*^Lai8aez-moi tranquilleV* exclaimed Er¬ 
nestine, slapping at him playfully. “I 
have some serious things to say to you. 
Monsieur Jams. What do you think of it 
all?” 

“ Of all what, my hangel?” 

“ Why, of ce monsieur who is here, of 
course?” 

O, old Lamps?” cried James, for so he 
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respectfully was in habit, behind Mr. 
Higgs’s back, of denominating the Rev. 
Daniel Lamplough, who was Mrs. Blair’s 
present guest. “Old Lamps? O, what 
should I think of him, except that he’s a 
mean beast? he was here a fortnight last 
year, and he only give me two-aiid-six when 
he went away, and I had cleaned all his 
boots, wamished the ^habby old clumps up 
till they looked like a gentleman’s almost, 
besides a«packing and a*unpacking of bis 
portmanty—and a raggeder, wus-made lot 
of shirts I never did see in a gentleman's 
wardrobe in all my born days \ What should 
I think of him, my dear, except that he’s a 
stingy old bloke?” 

but I think much more than that, 
Monsieur Jams?’ said Rrnestine, shaking 
her head solemnly. 

“ What do you think, mam’zell?” 

“Listen: I do not think that this mon¬ 
sieur—what do you call him?—^Lamplou 
will wish to marry Madame Blair!” 

“No-o-oi” faltered James, in amaze¬ 
ment, while his mouth fell very wide open. 

“ Tes, I am sure—you will see,” said 
Hrnestiue, nodding her head sagaciously 
and solemnly; “he does want to marry 
her, and madame will not say no; it is 
aSieux that your ptetrea should marry 
themselves!” 

“ Them’s your popish notions, my dear!” 
here put in her swain reprovingly. 

“But nevertheless it is so,” continued 
the lady, scornfully ignoring the interrup¬ 
tion. “And madame will probablement 
marry herself to this fat monsieur; and 
then, my poor Jams, what will become of 
you? you will lose your place; the house 
here will be all broken up, the servants will 
all go, you will have to get another place.” 

“But you, mam’zell?” cried James, 
aghast at this dismal picture—“ you?—what 
will become of you? Will you go aind live 
with Mrs. Lamplough in London, and be 
diwided from me?” 

“H” cried Ernestine, indignantly: “I 
go and live In the house of a married cure, 
and be made to go to bis miserable church, 
and to do what a fat ugly monsieur tells 
me! I!” 

“Then you’ll come along with roe and 
marry me, my dear?” cried the ardent lover, 
rapturously. 

“Marry you! and upon what, if you 
please, Monsieur Jams? can one marry 
upon rien de tout but lovb? No^ Monsieur 


Jams, when these things do force me to 
leave Madame Blair,” continued Ernestine, 
rising from the window with a tragical air, 
“ I do go and bury my sorrows iu the bosom 
of mine own country — in my beautiful 
France! There is the carriage coming 
home, Monsieur Jams; go to your duties!” 

And the unfortunate James, aghast at bis 
lady-love’s eloquence, and at her rejection 
of his tender advances, was perforce obliged 
to leave her suddenly by the same way that 
he came, lest Higgs, returning from his air¬ 
ing in the kitchen garden, should unwit¬ 
tingly run up gainst him and discover the 
way in which his subordinate was accus¬ 
tomed to waste his time when he imagined 
him to be polishing the spoons and forks. 

The sleepy old horses jog-trotted up to 
the front door after their hour's drive, 
which, except under very strong pressure, 
was the utmost extent of time which the 
coachman — also an old servant, and as 
much a character in his way as was the 
great Higgs—would ever allow them to be 
out. 

James, still slightly ruffled with his part¬ 
ing words with Ernestine, hastened to open 
the carriage door and let down the steps; 
and from it there alighted our old friend 
Mrs. Blair, followed by au elderly man who 
was none other than the reverend gentle¬ 
man whose matrimonial intentions Ernes¬ 
tine had been so well able to fathom. 

Last year, when Mr. Lamplough in his 
newly widowed woe had been brought down 
by a mutual friend to stay at Sotherne fora 
week or two for the benefit of his health 
and spirits, nothing could exceed the sweet¬ 
ness of the consolations which his hostess 
had all day long poured like balm into that 
bruised and stricken soul. 

With gentle sighs she had often gazed at 
him fixedly, and then murmuring “dear 
friendl” had raised her handkerchief fur¬ 
tively to her eyes as though her feelings 
were too much for her. Frequently she 
told him that she too had suffered—that she 
too had sorrowed—that only a woman who 
had lost a beloved husband can truly sym¬ 
pathize with a man who has been bereft of 
a dearly beloved wife; that such sympathiz¬ 
ing souls are sent into this world to console 
and to comfort each other; that now for the 
first time she had found that companion 
soul who was able to respond with perfect 
sympathy to the sorrows which she had 
borne alone for so many years. 
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And then the attentions, the peUbt soins 
with which Mis.BIair encompassed her guest 
were unceasing and endless. 

How she studied his fancies and bis pleas¬ 
ures, how attentively she drew the curtain 
behind bis chair lest he should feel the 
slightest draught, how assiduously she hunt¬ 
ed out his favorite hooks and sent for his 
favorite papers and magazines, and, last but 
not least, how carefully she piled his plate 
with the choicest morsels and ordered the 
most reeherche dishes to tempt his appetite, 
and almost went on her knees to persuade 
Higgs to bring forth the best old port after 
dinner 1 

In ail this hirs. Blair had an object in 
view; for she, like Ernestine, was getting 
tired of the dullness of Sotheme, where she 
could just afford to live, but which she 
could not afford to leave even for a month’s 
trip to London in the season. And was not 
the Hev. Daniel Lamplough incumbent of 
the district church of St. Matthias, situated 
in the very heart of Belgravia?—where his 
eloquent and somewhat violent denuncia¬ 
tions against his holiness the Pope, and the 
somewhat hazy female connected with that 
prelate whom he was in the habit of desig¬ 
nating as the “Scarlet Lady,” attracted 
rich and crowded congregations, whose pew 
rents brought in a very comfortable income 
to their worthy vicar. 

Mrs. Blair did not think the position 
would be altogether a bad one; and then 
she calculated that she would probably be 
allowed to retain Sotheme as a country res¬ 
idence as well. Juliet had said no word of 
ever ejecting her from it; and she seemed to 
care so little now for the home of her child¬ 
hood, of which she had once been so pas¬ 
sionately fond, that it did not appear likely 
that she would wish to return to it herself. 

To be the wife of a popular Ismdon 
preacher, residing during the greater part 
of the year in a well-appointed house in 
larwer Eccleston Street; to talk of Sotheme 
as “ my country place,” and to be able to 
spend the autumn months there; to play 
the country Lady Bountiful at Sotheme, 
and the woman of fashion up in town—was 
an existence which presented many charms 
to Mrs. Blair’s vivid imagination. 

The lover, on his side, had also been 
making his calculations. He had noted 
carefully the comfort and luxury of Mrs. 
Blair’s surroundings at Sotheme. He knew, 
indeed, that the place did not belong to her 


but to her stepdaughter, but he imi^^ned 
that she rented it from her. Ho saw her 
surrounded by many servants male and fe¬ 
male, with a carriage to drive about in, and 
hothouses and vineries to keep upi he ap¬ 
preciated her excellent cuisine, and tasted 
the first-rate wines which appeared upon 
her tabie. All these things, Mr. Lamp¬ 
lough knew, could not be had without 
money; widows generally have fat jointures 
—indeed, what is a widow without a joint¬ 
ure?—therefore it was not surprising that 
he should give Mrs. Biair credit for one. 

The mutual friend who had introduced 
him to her had not known much about her 
private concerns; there was no one'else to 
tell him; and certainly Mrs. Blair herself 
was not likely to divulge to him the fact 
that the establishment was entirely kept up 
by her stepdaughter; that carriage, horses, 
gardens and servants did not cost her one 
farthing; that the good old wine was al¬ 
lowed her by Juliet’s liberality whenever 
Higgs could be induced to bring it forth; 
and that, in fact, her own living, and that 
of her guests, and Ernestine’s wages, were 
the only things which came out of her own 
pocket. Mr. Lamplough knew none of 
these things, and Mrs. Blair knew that he 
did not, and she was not in the least likely 
to enlighten him. 

Of conrse, during his first visit to Soth¬ 
eme, in the character of a forlorn and 
heart-broken widower, it would have been 
in the highest degree indecorous had he al¬ 
luded, however faintly, to the possibilities 
of consolation which life might still contain 
for him; but when, after an interval of 
eight months, during which time these 
“companion souls” corresponded freely and 
regularly, Mr. Lamplough again returned to 
Sotheme, he came with lavender instead of 
black gloves, with a hatband four Inches 
Wide in place of the eight-inch width of first 
woe; he came as a widower, indeed, but as 
a widower to whom happiness is again pos¬ 
sible—he came, in short, to woo and con¬ 
quer. Mrs. Blair seemed to him to combine 
every requisite for duly filling the position 
Which he contemplated asking her to occu¬ 
py. She was still a most elegant and pretty- 
looking woman, with pleasing manners and 
a knowledge of the world, and she was, he 
believed, devotedly attached to him. 

There was only one point upon which 
Mr, Lamplough felt some uneasiness, and 
where hla religious scruples threatened to 
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Bternly bar the way to the impulses of his 
heart. It seemed to him that Mrs. Blair’s 
religious views were most lamentably popish 
iu their tendencies. She worshipped week- 
ly, and professed to delight in Sotherne 
Church, where divine service was conduct¬ 
ed in a way that Mr.Lamplough did not at all 
approve of. There were a cross and candle¬ 
sticks on the altar, and a memorial window 
representing the Virgin and Child, in mem¬ 
ory of Mr. Blair’s first young wife; good 
Mr. Dawson preached in his surplice, and 
had daily morning prayers throughout the 
year—all which things were an abomination 
in Mr. Lamplough’s eyes. 

But a worse ofience even than this was 
the presence of Mrs. Blair’s French Bomau 
Catholic maid. How Mrs. Blair could suf¬ 
fer an emissary of the Pope, a Jesuit per¬ 
chance, to remain, in all her unconverted 
iniquity, under her very roof, was a fact 
which filled the righteous soul of the Rev¬ 
erend Daniel with pious horror whenever 
he thought upon it. He never passed Er¬ 
nestine upon the stairs or in the passages 
without a secret shudder, and without pri¬ 
vately ejaculating, Get thee behind me, 
Satan.1”—am expression which, however, 
he would not have dared to repeat aloud, 
as, had he done so, the vivacious-looking 
waiting-maid would have been quite capa¬ 
ble of boxing bis ears, or tearing out his 
hair, or otherwise inflicting some bodily in¬ 
jury upon him with her strong little brown 
hands. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lamplough felt sure 
that the lady of his affections sinned from 
Ignorance only in this particular. Were the 
horrors of the popish faith once pointed out 
to her by an earnest Christian like himself, 
he felt sure that she would at once see and 
lament the error that she had unwittingly 
falleu into in harboring this daughter of 
Babylon for so many jears in her house¬ 
hold. Mr. Lamplough was well determined 
that no such blot should mar the fair Pro¬ 
testantism of his own establishment. On 
the very day that Mrs. Blair consented to 
resign her happiness into his keeping, he 
decided that Ernestine should take her de¬ 
parture. 

It was after dinner—that genial hour 
when, having well fed and well drunk, man 
is at peac6 with himself and all mankind. 
The coffee had been served, the lamp 
brought in, the curtains drawn lightly over 
tlie still open windows; there was no 


chance of any further interruption from 
Higgs until ten o’clock. 

Mr. Daniel Lamplough leaned back in a 
luxuriou.H satin-covered armchair, rested his 
hands one on each of his knees, and smiled 
benignly at his hostess. He was not a 
pleasant or romantic-looking lover certain¬ 
ly, and Mrs. Blair could not help thinking 
so as she glanced up at him from her work. 
Time was when she had dreamt of other 
kinds of men, of tall soldierly men with re¬ 
fined faces and polished manners—men, for 
instance, like Colonel Fleming had been. 
But those dreams were all over for her 
now—she was obliged to smother them 
away with a sigh; when a woman is past 
forty, she must take what comes iu her 
way and be thankful. 

And the man that had come iu her way 
was not prepossessing in appearance. Mr. 
Lamplough was fat, and even greasy-look- 
ing in the face; his cheeks, of a dull red 
hue, hung down in flabby fleshy bags upon 
his neck, and were adorned with long strag¬ 
gling yellowish whiskers flecked with gray; 
his eyes were small and piglike; bis nose 
was wide and rather red; and his hair was 
lank and long, and smelt of the free use of 
hair oil. Nor were his clothes put on with 
that neatness and care which invariably 
pleases the female eye: his coat was wrin¬ 
kled, shiny and shabby; his boots were 
large, thick and clumsy; his shirt and vo¬ 
luminous white tie were never of the clean¬ 
est, and always gave indications of that 
** healthy action of the skin ” which doctors 
say is such a desirable condition of the 
body, and which Mr. Lamplough apparently 
enjoyed iu a very high degree. 

The real fact was that the man was not a 
gentleman—he was essentially yulgar. And 
Mrs. Blair had lived quite enough among 
men who were thoroughbred to be perfectly 
conscious of this failing in her would-be 
lover. But, after all, a woman of her age 
cannot afford to be too fastidious! 

Mrs. Blair herself was to the full as ele¬ 
gant and well-preserved a woman as ever. 

Her fair hair was still, done up in the 
same mysterious and innumerable bows 
and puffs over her high white forehead, her 
eyes were still fringed with the strikingly 
dark lashes, and the carmine upon her 
cheeks and lips was as vivid as it used to 
be; but then these are things in which art 
80 far surpasses nature. 

As she sat in a faultless evening toilet by 
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the shaded lamp, with some plain work in 
her white hands—it was a checked print 
frock for a littie viilage chiid, a style of 
work she had lately adopted in deference to 
the serious profession of the man whom 
she was desirous of captivating—ilr. Lamp- 
lough gazed at her admiringly, and tiiought 
that she certainly was a very pleasant ob¬ 
ject to look upo.., and tliat she would be a 
great ornament to his home iji Lower Ec- 
cleston Street. 

“ How industrious you are this evening, 
dear Sirs. Blair!"’ he said, in that gentle 
cooing voice wliich he always adopted when 
addressing the fair sex. 

Sirs. Blair smiled blandly. “I am anx¬ 
ious to get this little frock finished to-night; 
it is for little Susan Snuggs in the village. 
That is a very sad case, dear Sir. Lamp- 
lough; seven little children and an invalid 
mother—and .the father gets .sticli poor 
wages! If I can do some little trifle for the 
poor things, I am always so glad.” 

“Always tender-hearted, always occupied 
in good works, dear friend!” murmured 
Sir. Lamplough, tenderly. “Ah! wliere is 
the liiuit to lovely woman’s influence wlien 
she gives her time to clothe tlie poor and to 
comfort the broken-hearted 1 A ministering 
angel thou 1” added Sir. Lamplough, carried 
away by an effusion of feeling; though 
whether the ejaculation was addressed to 
Sirs. Blair in particular, or to the whole of 
the female sex in general, was not quite 
clear. 

“Dear frieud, you over-estimate my poor 
efforts; you are over-indulgent to me!” 
murmured the widow, bending over her 
work. 

“ Not at all, my dear lady, not at all. Do 
I not know your worth? have I not watched 
you daily in your home, where you so 
gracefully and in such a Christian spirit 
fulfil all the varied relations of mistress, of 
hostess and of friend? have I not learnt to 
appreciate all the sweet graces and the pure 
virtues of your character, dear—may I not 
almost say, dearest?—^friend 1” And here 
Sir. Lamplough rose, not without an effort, 
from his low chair, and, carried away by 
the enthusiasm of bis feelings, dropped 
with a thud upon both his fat knees in 
front of his inamorata. 

With ready presence of mind Sirs. Blair 
had, by a dexterous whisk, swept her deli¬ 
cate muslin flounces away just in time to 
save their being crumpled by the substan¬ 


tial knees of her prostrate lover, and now, 
with a pretty flutter, she appeared to be 
overwhelmed with modest confusion. 

“ Dear Sir. Lamplough, pray rise—en¬ 
treat you; if any one should come in—” 
she stammered. 

“No one will come in; Higgs has already 
brought the tea,” said Sir. Lamplough, 
with practical bathos. “ No, dearest Sirs. 
Blair, never will I rise—never will I move 
from this spot—until you deign to give a 
favorable answer to my prayer; until you 
promise to comfort my lonely heart, and to 
bless my lonely home!” 

“ Sir. Lamplough 1” murmured the wid¬ 
ow, hiding her face behind her lace hand¬ 
kerchief. 

“ Sweet sympathizing spirit, deign to lis¬ 
ten to my suit; let us join our hearts, our 
hands, and I may say our fortunes—may I 
not call you ray own, my Slaria?"’ 

“Sir. Lamploughl” again murmured the 
lady, iu a fainter voice. 

“ Nay, why this formality? call me Dan¬ 
iel, your Daniell” tenderly whispered the 
lover, who began to be tired of kneeling. 
For a man of his size and age it was a try¬ 
ing pasture, and began to make his back 
ache, in spite of his previous vows of re¬ 
maining there fur an indefinite period. 
“Call me Daniell ’ he exclaimed; and with 
a view to speedily, bringing about the con¬ 
clusion of this pliysically painful scene, be 
further proceeded to place his arms around 
the coy form of his beloved. 

Sirs. Blair, after uttering a faint protest¬ 
ing cry, whispered “ Daniel 1” as she was 
told, and let her head sink gracefully down 
upon his shoulder. Sir. Lamplough after¬ 
wards discovered several smeary streaks of 
white and pink powder upon his coat where 
that fair cheek had lain—a discovery which 
filled him with great curiosity and un¬ 
bounded amazement, for he had believed in 
Sirs. Blair’s complexion as firmly as he did 
in her money. 

That discovery, however, was only made 
at a subsequent period. Nothing occurred 
to mar those first few moments of bliss. 

As soon, however, as the lovers had a lit¬ 
tle settled down, and Sir. Lamplough bad 
regained the secure comfort of his easy- 
chair—which, however, he wheeled up con¬ 
siderably nearer to the lady of his affections 
than it bad been before he had declared his 
intentions to her—he at once took occasion 
to establish the mastery which he intended 
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to assume o^fer ber bybroacbiDg tbe subject 
that lay upon his conscience—concerning 
the dismissal of the “Babylonian woman.” 

“There is one little sacrifice, my.love, 
which I must ask your afliecUon to make for 
me,” he began. 

“ Vanity 1” eried Mrs. Blair, who had al¬ 
ready assumed the playful coquetry suitable 
to an affianced maiden. “VanityI as if 
you did not know that there is nothing I 
would not do for you, Daniel T’ 

“Dearestl” murmured he, pressing her 
hand tenderly, “ I know you love me too 
well to refuse the trifling sacrifice I must 
ask of you, especially when I point out to 
you how unsuited to the high Christian 
calling of a Protestant minister’s wife such 
an attendant is~my love, I must ask you 
to send away that popish French maid at 
once.” 

“Send away Ernestine!” gasped Mrs. 

Blair. 

“Even so, my chosen Maria; the associ¬ 
ation of a Christian Protestant lady with 
an idolatrous papist savors too much of of¬ 
fering of meats to idols—” 

“IVhat possible harm can poor Ernestine 
do?” cried Mrs, Blair, with more sharpness 
than is geuerally admissible in the sweet 
converse of affianced lovers. “I never 
heard her talk of religion at all, and I am 
sure she doesn’t care where she goes to 
church; I cannot get on at all without Er¬ 
nestine, 1 am so used to her; and she has 
been with me so long, and understands my 
ways so well. Mo, really, Mr. Lamplough, 
I cannot send away Ernestine—I will do 
anything else that I may please you, but 
not that.” 

“And yet, dear friend,” said Mr. Lamp¬ 
lough, in that gentle voice which was never 
raised in anger, and in which might yet be 
discerned a certain ring of determination 
which augured badiy for Mrs. Biair’s chan¬ 
ces of having her own way—“ and yet that 
is unfortunately the one thing which my 
conscience is obliged to ask of you—the one 
thing, I may say, which you must give up 
to me as a proof of the sincerity of your 
affec’.ion.” 

There was a moment’s silence, during 
which Mrs. Blair hit her (ip in vexation. 
She saw plainly enough that Mr. Lamp¬ 
lough made the dismissal of Ernestine the 
aine qua non of the engagement between 
them—that she must either give up the of¬ 
fending waiting-maid, or else her newborn 


hopes of a second marriage and an estab¬ 
lishment in Belgravia. 

It would be dreadful work, doing without 
Ernestine, who knew her so well—who un¬ 
derstood so many cunning arts in hair¬ 
dressing and in face-decorating; how she 
should get on at first without her, she could 
not think; but then, it would be still more 
dreadful to give up those dreams of London 
seasons and London gayeties which she 
seemed to have but just secatei within her 
grasp. i(o, Mrs. Blair felt, anything but 
that; it was very possible that she might 
find another maid, Engiisb and Protestant, 
who would be as clever in the mysteries of 
her profession as was Ernestine, but it was 
hardly possible that she would have another 
chance of a second marriage, and that with 
a man who possessed a bouse in Lower Ec- 
clestoii Street. 

With one great gulping sigh in homage to 
Ernestine’s varied talents,' Mrs, Blair gave 
in. 

“ Of course, Daniel, if you make such a 
point of it, I must do what you wish—but 
the girl is very clever, and will be a great 
loss to me; still, if you really insist upon 
it, of course I am only too happy to please 
you.” 

“ There’s my own sweet Maria!” cried 
Mr. Lamplougb, lapsing again into the fond 
lover, and pressing his betrothed’s hand 
tenderly to his Ups. “And you will send 
her away to-morrow, my love?” 

“To-morrowI” cried poor Mrs. Blair, in 
dismay. 

“ Tes, my love; I can no longer allow a 
child of Bellai to rest under the same roof 
as my promised bride,” 

“ But surely not to-morrow. What ex¬ 
cuse can I give for turning her out of the 
bouse like that after she has been with me 
so long? and what shall I do for a maid? 
Pray allow me at least to give her a month’s 
warning; consider the inconvenience—the 
injustice—” 

“ Say no more, my love—the girl is very 
frivolous, and her manner to myself is fall 
of disrespect. There is a very nice modest- 
looking housemaid, who cau surely wait 
upon you for a week or two until you can 
find another maid. You will, I know, do 
as I wish, my love; give her a month’s 
wages to-morrow morning, and let her go; 
the sight of that popish woman is abhor¬ 
rent to mel” And, as if to close the dis¬ 
cussion, Mr. iiamplough, after once again 
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pmsiog Un# Blair’s band most tenderly 
within bis oiwn, took up the Becord, oat ot 
which he proceeded to read aloud such 
choice extracts as he thonght might interest 
the Intnre wife of the incumbent of St. 
Uatthias’s Church. 

And Mrs. Blair smothered her discomfi¬ 
ture as weil as she could, endeavoring to 
console herself with dreams of the select 
entertainments she would give when once 
she was established as mistress of that 
bouse in Lower Eccleston Street. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

SBNXSTtNX’S REVENGE. 

“But, madame!” 

“ It is of no use your saying any more, 
Ernestine. I tell you I have quite made up 
my mind j here is your mouth’s wages, and 
yon can have the cart to take your box to 
the station so as to meet the four o’clock 
train.” 

“ But, madame, to send me away like 
this after so many yearsl it is mnjust, it is 
infamel” stammered poor Ernestine, almost 
in tears. It was in Mrs. Blair's little morii- 
ing-room, after breakfast, that this conver¬ 
sation took place, ** Have you no fault to 
find with me, madame, and yet to send me 
away like this?” 

“Tes, Ernestine; it is because Mr. Lam- 
plough says you are impertinent to him ” 

“Ahal so it is cc pros monsieur who does 
this for me?’ 

“That is not the way to speak,” an¬ 
swered her mistress, angrily. “ I wish that 
Mr. Lamplough shall be spoken of with the 
greatest respect in this house—and, my 
good girl, I will give you a flrstrate charac¬ 
ter; you will eaOly get another place.” 

“ It is not that, madame,” answered Er¬ 
nestine, indignantly; “ certalnement, that I 
shall get another place I am not at all 
afraid; but it is the cruelty of madame to 
send me away like this after that I have 
served her for seven years, and done so 
many things for her which no one else 
could do; It is madame who will suffer, not 
myself.” 

“Very true, Ernestine,” almost whim- 
pered Mrs. Blair; “I don’t know how I 
shall manage without you. But I can’t 
help myseU. Do go, like a good girl, with¬ 
out a fuss.” 

“is madame then determined to saertflee 


me, an old Mirvaiiu an old friend like me, 
to Mousieur—Moiisieur Lamplou?” 

“ 1 must send you away, £riiestiDe--don’t> 
look so savagely at ine^” For Ernestine, 
whose southern blood was well up, stood 
looking almost meiiiicingly at her mistress. 
“ Here, go up stall's and get that black sillc 
dress with tiie bugle trimmings I had last' 
winter. I wiii give ii you, Ernestine; and 
for goodness’ sake let us part friends,” add* 
ed Mrs. Bluir, almost imploringly. 

“Bah!” exclaimed the girl, with a little 
snorting laugh of contempt, “ what do I 
want with your old black silk dress that is 
all frayed at the flounces, and worn to hol^ 
at the sleeves! Keep your dress, madame— 
je m^en Jiuhe bienl and I go, madame, as 
you order me; but remember,” she added, 
turning round at the door and looking back 
at her, warningly, “ remember that you 
will be very sorry for this; you will perhaps 
wish, some day, you bad not turned Ernes* 
tine out of doors like a chienl” 

“Most impertinentl” exclaimed Mrs. 
Blair, rising from her chair, trembling with 
passion; but Ernestine had already left the 
room. 

Willi a beating heart the girl ran along 
Uic passage. She had talked lightly but 
the .day before, it is true, of leaving Mrs. 
Blair’s service, but it was a very different 
thing to be thus turned away at a moment’s 
notice from the house which had been to 
her a very comfortable home for so many 
years. And tlien Ernestine bad always 
thought that Mrs. Blair would do some¬ 
thing substantial for her when she left- 
give her a sum of money sufficient to ena¬ 
ble her to start a shop, or to buy the good¬ 
will of some dressmaker’s business. Nor 
had her expectations been altogether ur>- 
reasonable. 

During the course of her seven years* 
service, Ernestine had done many things for 
her mistress which did not come strictly 
within the duties of a lady’s-maid. There 
was that little incident of the letter, for In¬ 
stance; and there had been many little 
watchings and spyings, and faithful repor^ 
iugs of overheard conversations; in all of 
which transactions Ernestine had etancbly 
adopted Mrs. Blair’s interests as her own, 
and had carried through the little intii^es 
demanded of her with the utmost discretion 
and with % secrecy which, considering her 
sex and her class, was perfe^ly miraculous. 
Mrs. Blair had frequently hinted to her 
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thftt some reward for these many faithful 
and valuable services would' one day be in 
store for her. 

“When you want to marry or settle down 
in life, Ernestine, you will find that I shall 
be your friend,she had said more than 
once to her; thereby raising many hopes in 
her attendant’s bosom—hopes which had 
now been so cruelly and ruthlessly blighted. 

Running along the passage, she all but 
tumbled into the devoted James’s out¬ 
stretched arms. 

“ Whither away?” said that gentleman, 
poetically—quoting from the last number 
of the penny journal which be had just 
been studying. 

“Ah, do not stop me, Monsieur Jamsl I 
must go and pack my boxes.” 

“PackI why, who’s a-golng away?” 

“ It is I myself I” cried Ernestine, point¬ 
ing tragically to her chest. ‘ ‘ X go—1 am 
sent away this very day—I know not where 
I shall repose myself this night! Alas, my 
poor Jams! you may well look au deaespoir, 
for here you see a terrible instance of the 
ungratefulness of those we serve. Madame 
has sent me away.” 

“ Sent you away, mam’zell?” stammered 
James. “ What for?” 

“Ah, you may well ask,” said she, shrug¬ 
ging her shoulders; “car, moi, jen^enaaia 
Hen, I know not—it is what 1 have told 
yon, it is ce acelerat Lamplou.” 

“Old Lamps! what has he got to do 
with it?” 

“ He does hate me—he is going to marry 
madame, and he is determined to ruin me.” 

** I’m blessed if Til brush his clothes or 
black his old boots any morel” 

“ But I blame not him;” said Ernestine, 
^reading out her hands with fine Chris¬ 
tian magnanimity; “I blame not him—it 
is only an animal I but it is madame who 
does turn me out, it is she who has made 
me the blood to boil. Meda jenCen tenge- 
rai/” added Emestiue between her teeth, 
and clenching her little brown fists savage¬ 
ly. “ Don’t you stand staring like that; go 
and order the cart to take me to the sta¬ 
tion, and let me go up stairs,”—and with 
that she brushed quickly past her dismayed 
admirer. 

Half-an-bour later Ernestine was in her 
little attic room in the midst of her dlsor- 
'dered wardrobe, with aU her worldly goods 
muund her on the-fioor. She sits on the 
ground in front of her tmnk, ttuming the 


in a little common cedar-wemd 
bo^ the contents of which wie/ba«fl IftoM 
at before. 

Inside she first deposits her monUi^s 
wages, Just given her by Mn. Blair, and 
then carefully counts over her savinga. 
Twenty-three pounds seven shillings:and 
twopence—not much, thinks Ernestine, 
ruefully, on which to begin life, afresh. If 
that were alll but then, fortimately, that is 
not all. Ernestine’s money-box holds an¬ 
other valuable object, which she thinks is 
as good to her as a check on the Bank of 
England. ' 

Turning rapidly over the yellow bundle 
of French love-letters, the faded bunch of 
shrivelled violets—the gift of the dead sol¬ 
dier lover—which even at this moment she 
remembers to raise hurriedly to her lips, 
and the case of jewelry which she reflects 
can be pawned or sold if tbe wc**st comes to 
the worst, she comes upon a small fiat par¬ 
cel in silver paper at the bottom of tbe box. 

“Abal” says Ernestine aloud, with a tri¬ 
umphant smile, “fe cuila, mon ami! you 
have waited long enough, but now at last 
you are to be of some use to me. This is 
what comes of a little prudence and fore¬ 
thought; another,- less wise, might have 
spoken of it before! What a good thing I 
did keep him all this time!” And with a 
chuckle of delight Ernestine slipped the 
paper into her leather purse, which again 
she placed securely in an inside pocket of 
her black hand-bag; then locking up the 
money-box again, she packed it up in her 
trunk. 

A few hours later the French lady’s-maid 
had turned her back forever upon Sotheme 
Court and the old life that had become so 
monotonous, and yet, by force of habit, so 
familiar and so homelike to her. 

Juliet Travers was sitting alone in her 
little morning-room. Tbe writing-table was 
covered with the morning’s unanswered 
letters, bills, notes, invitations, of all kinds 
and sizes; her pen was in her hand, but she 
was not writing. ‘Th^e was on her face 
that bitter, hopeless expression which had 
become so familiar to it of late, and which 
had replaced tbe old eager impulsive look 
which bad once made it so singularly at¬ 
tractive. The very droop of her head, the 
languid fall of her nerveless hands, the set 
scorn in hjsr fuU red lips, all told the same 
story of the eternal battle going o^ within 
—4he battle of pride against a hopeless 
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aove. In front of her lay a monogramed 
-note highly scented with patchouli. It 
conld not be called a love-letter, and yet 
there was a spirit of adoration and devotion 
in every line. Juliet took it up and read it 
over: 

“ I see nothing of you now; you are so 
surrounded by now friends, that you don’t 
seem to care for your old ones. What have 
I done to o&end you that you are so cold 
and distant to me of late? Twice when I 
have called you have denied yourself; dear 
Mrs. Travers, there must be some cause for 
this change in you. 

“ I want te get up a water party to Maid¬ 
enhead for you. Choose your own day and 
your own party—any one you like. We 
will row up to Cookham and back in the 
cool of the evening to a late dinner at 
Skindle’s, 

“ I have enlisted Mrs. Dalmaine in your 
cause, for you refuse to do anything that I 
ask pf you now, and perhaps she will per¬ 
suade you. Don’t be so cruel os to refuse 
me this. Tours devotedly, 

“ GnoBQE Maknebsley.” 

“ I suppose 1 must answer it,” said Juliot 
aloud, as the note dropped wearily from her 
fingers; “what a hore this sort of thing is! 
I used to find these parties and flirtations 
rather amusing a little time ago. I used to 
fancy they distracted ray mind and took off 
my thoughts; but now I think they only 
make me worse. No: I really cannot go— 
Lord George is so wearisome; and since he 
has taken to this lover-like frame of mind, 
and reproaches me for neglect—for neglect 
of hlml what a joke 1—ho is really , quite 
insufferable. Here is some one to interrupt 
me. Come In!—who is there? Ah, it is 
you, Bosa; good momlngl” and Mrs. Dal¬ 
maine, in a deliciously fresh toilet of palest 
pink muslin, entered. 

“My dear Juliet, have you heard from 
Ijord George this morning? because I have.’ ’ 

“ Yes, I was just going to answer his 
note. Here it is.” And Juliet calmly 
handed the note to her friend, who read it 
through with great Interest. 

“ How denoted the poor man isl” she ex¬ 
claimed; “and you really have behaved 
very cruelly to him, poor fellowl Well, 
what day are yoU going to flx? and whom 
are you going to have for,the'p^y? It 
must, liqt '.be 'till' fi«t wOefc,' I think—at 
least, I haVe not' a free day before, and I 


suppose you an going to allow me to 
comeP’ 

“ My dear Boss, how you jump at con¬ 
clusions!” said Juliet, laughing. “I am 
just going to refuse it altogether.” 

“To refuse!” exclaimed Mrs. Dalmaine, 
^hast, sinking down into a low chair, and 
throwing up lier little pink-gloved hands in 
dismay. “Impossible, Julieil what can 
you be thinking of? Why, I made so cer¬ 
tain of your going, that I stopped at Mad¬ 
ame Dentelle’s on my way, and ordered a 
boating suit on purpose!” 

“ I .am very sorry, Bosa; but you can 
easily stop on your way back, and counter- 
order it.’’ 

“But, Juliet, you must bo mad. It 
would be the very jolliest thing of the 
whole summer I I had settled it all; we 
would have just two boatfuls—six bachelor* 
and six married women—no girls, they are 
always a nuisance. It would be the great¬ 
est fun; we wouldn’t have anybody slow- 
all our own set, you know. Tou would en¬ 
joy it so much. Tou never will bo so stu¬ 
pid as to refuse!” 

“ I am very sorry to disappoint you, Bo¬ 
sa,” said Juliet, a little coldly, “ but I have 
not the least inteution of going. Such 
parties always get women talked about; 
one gets called fast, and perhaps worse.” 

“ Yes, by slow, spiteful women, who 
never get a chance of any fun themselvesl” 
said Eosa, with a toss of her head. 

“No, not only by women: I don’t be¬ 
lieve that men—nice men—think any the 
better of one for doing those sort of things.” 

“But last year you did just as fast 
things. Don’t you remember that day at 
Bichmond—only you, and I, and Lady 
Withers, and all those men?” 

“Yes, and I was very sorry for it after¬ 
wards; but I think very differently now 
about things; and besides, in any case your 
party would not do for me, because I have 
asked my young sister-in-law. Flora Tra¬ 
vers, to stay with me; and I could not take 
her to that sort of thing, could I?” 

“ O, if you are going to take up With 
bread-and-butter gh ls in their teens 1” pout¬ 
ed Mrs. Dalmaine. 

“Don’t be jealous. Boss,” said Juliet, 
playfully; “you know I am not given to 
• taking up,’ as you call it, with anybody.” 

“No, only -with that horrid ColotMl 
Fleming. I believe Ae le at thoibottom of 
this proper fit that has come over you; ho 
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always seems to think everything wrong, 
and looks doggers at me, as if he thought I 
was a shocking bad friend for you, and was 
corrupting your morals,” 

Very likely he is right,” said Juliet, 
dryly; and, dipping her pen in the ink, she 
began to write; ” but I had rather not hear 
you abuse him. He is an old friend of 
mine.” 

” Yes, so I have heard you say before.” 
And there was a little silence between the 
friends, during which Juliet wrote away 
steadily, refusing Lord Geoige Hannersley’s 
invitation; and Mrs. Dalmaine bit the end 
of her parasol, and looked as cross and ugly 
as a pretty little woman can look when she 
is in a bad temper. 

“I am sorry for your disappointment, 
Rosa,” said Juliet, presently, as she leant 
back in her chair and fastened up her note. 
“ You must not ihink me unkind, and 1 
will do anything you like to make up for it. 
Would you like me to give a dinner at Ilur- 
liiigham?” 

“Well, yesj that would be rather nice,” 
said Rosa, softening a little, and reliccting 
that nothing pleasant or profitable could 
accrue from prolonged sulks. Of course 
it depends upon who your party is.” 

“ Well, I would have any one you wish 
for, only I will get Cia and one or two hus¬ 
bands, if you don’t object much,” said 
Juliet, laughing. “ I wont ask yours 1” 

“Heaven forbid I” ejaculated Mrs. Pal- 
moine, fervently. 

“And of course I must have little Flora 
Travers.” 

“And will you ask Lord George?” asked 
Rosa, a little timidly. 

Juliet laughed. She had knowledge 
enough of the world to know how readily a 
“ bosom friend ” will pounce on an admirer 
out of favor. 

“ O yes, by all means, if you care about 
are quite welcome to him,” she 
added, a little scornfully. 

Mrs. Dalmaine hung herself on her knees 
at her friend’s side and kissed her raptur> 
ously. 

“ You darlingl you really are a brick, 
Juliet; and don’t you really mind my flirt¬ 
ing a little wee bit with him?” 

“ Not the least in the world?' 

“ One thing more, Juliet—you wont go 
and ask that solemn old colonel of yours, 
will yon? he would quite spoil all our funu” 

“ I have not the least intention of invit¬ 


ing Colonel Fleming,” said Juliet, rather 
coldly, pushing back her friend's rapturous 
embraces. “ I don’t think he would enjoy 
himself in the veiy least in pur setl” she 
added with a bitter scorn that was quite 
unintelligible to her hearer. 

A knock at the door, and the footman en¬ 
tering annoimced that “a young person” 
wished to speak to Mrs. Travers. 

“The dressmaker, I suppose,” said Ju¬ 
liet, rising. “Post these letters, William, 
and tell her to come up stairs: I will see her 
here.” 

“ I am sorry to turn you out, Rosa, but J 
have a good deal to do this morning, and 1 
must get this dressmaker's business over as 
quickly as I can; I will call for you to drive 
at five o’clock. William, open the door for 
Mrs. Dalmaine, and then ask the young 
woman to come up.” 

Aud Mrs. Dalmaine went. 

“One minute, Miss Richards,” said Ju¬ 
liet, not looking up from her writing- 
things, as the door opened, and the rustle 
of a woman’s dress announced the entrance 
of the “young person.” “Walt one min¬ 
ute, please, and I will attend to you.” 

“Madame?” said a hesitating voice be¬ 
hind her witli a pure Parisian ring which 
certainly did not belong to honest little Miss 
Richards. 

Mrs. Travers turned round with a start. 

“Ernestine!” she exclaimed in amaze¬ 
ment, “what has brought you to town? 
has Mrs. Blair come up, or—you look 
very strange—is your mistress ill?” she 
added, hurriedly. 

“No, madame; 2dadame Blair is quite 
well, or was yesterday morning when I last 
saw her.” 

“ Then, what have you to say to me, Er¬ 
nestine? You look very uncomfortable 
standing there by the door—wont you sit 
down?” 

Ernestine did indeed look strangely ner¬ 
vous and uncomfortable. She accepted 
Mrs. Travers’s offer, and sat herself down 
on the edge of the high-backed chair near¬ 
est to the door. 

“Madame,” she began, hesitatingly, “I 
have come to you in great trouble. Mad¬ 
ame Blair has yesterday sent me out of her 
house without a moment’s warning: only 
just time to pack my clothes and be off.” 

“Indeed, Ernestine, I am very sorry to 
hear it,” s^d Juliet, gravely; “you must, 
I fear, have committed some serious fault. 
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Tdli me, my poor girl, what it ia, that I may 
see If I can help yon.” 

And then Ernestine began to cry. 

“ Indeed, madame, I have done nothing,” 
she gasped out between her sobs, “ absoUt- 
ment rient Madame would not even tell 
me why she sent me away; she has said she 
would give me a good character, but she 
would not let me stay one day longer, and 
she would not tell me why I was to go: 
some evil persons have poisoned her mind 
against me, I think.” 

“ This sounds very strange, Ernestine 1' 
said Juliet; but, from her knowledge of 
Mrs. Blair’s character, it did not appe.ar to 
her so very unlikely that some sudden cn, 
price might have set her swpmother against 
her former favorite. 

“She has given me but my month’s 
wages, and not one sou more, after all 
these years that I have so faithfully served 
herl” sobbed Ernestine. 

“ My poor girl, I am very sorry for you,” 
said Juliet, compassionately. She had never 
much liked Ernestine, but she had liked 
Mrs. Blair still less, and she could readily 
believe in her injustice and harshness to an 
old servant. “ Don’t cry, Ernestine; I will 
do all I can to help you to get another 
place.” 

“How good you ore, madame'! but, alas! 
I must not stay here, for troubles never 
come alone, and the very day I left—yester¬ 
day, it was—I heard from mo pauvre mere 
—ma pauxre jnerel” she added, sobbing bit¬ 
terly. Ernestine’s mother had been dead 
ten years. “She is very old, eette ehere 
mere, and she writes to me to say that she 
can no longer do her work, and the oJUiere 
de police have come and seized all her fur- 
niture—and she has not even a bed—think 
of that, Madame Travers, not a bedl and 
she past seventy I” 

“Dear, dearl Ernestine; ihls is very 
Bad,” said Juliet, much distressed. “ What 
can I do?” 

“I must go to Paris at once, madame, 
and I have only just enough for my jour¬ 
ney, not one sou to relieve my aged parent 
when I get there 1” 

“My iworgirl, of course I will lend you 
—give you, I mean—anything you want!'’ 
cried Juliet, rising and reaching out her 
hand to take her purse tiff the writing-table, 
for she seldom stopped to inquire into a case 
of need. Juliet was generous and open- 
dxanded to a fault. 


“ Stay, madame 1” cried Ernestine, rising 
-with the air of a tragedy queen, and stretch¬ 
ing out her band to ward back the proffered 
charity. “Never shall it be said that Er¬ 
nestine Guillot came to any member of the 
family she had served so long—to ber// No, 
madame, I will have no gift from you; I ask 
but for a fair price, madame; I have some¬ 
thing to sell!” 

“ To sell? Well, if you are too proud to 
borrow, Ernestine,” said Mrs. Travers with 
a smile, “ I will do what I can to bap from 
you. Is it some trinket that you have?” 

“ No, madame, it is no bijou;” and, after 
much mysterious fumbling among the folds 
of her dress, Ernestine proceeded to draw 
forth from her pocket a small flat parcel lu 
silver paper. 

Mrs. Travers stretched out her baud for 
it, but Ernestine did not give it to her. 
“Non pas. madamel” she said; “I first 
must know what you will give tor him?” 

“ How can 1 say unless I know what it 
is? Name your own price; what do you 
think it worth? ’ 

“ Would madame give me fifty pounds?” 
inquired Ernestine, not without hesitation. 

“Fifty pounds! Why, what can it bo 
worth so much?” said Juliet, considerably 
taken aback. 

“It is a letter, madamer’ 

“ Fifty pounds for a letter 1” cried Juliet, 
in amazement.' “ My good girl, you must 
be mad I Who would give fifty pounds for 
a letwr?” 

“I think that you will, madame,” an¬ 
swered Ernestine, calmly. Something in 
her voice and manner struck Juliet as sin¬ 
gularly strange. Hor face was bent, look¬ 
ing down at the packet in her bands, which 
she slowly and with a good deal of ostcnta- 
tiou unwrapped from the two or three par 
pers in which it wa< folded. 

“This letter, madame—or rather, this 
part of a letter, for it is but the halt that la 
left—was written more than live years ago 
—for the dale is still here—to you.” 

“Tome?” 

“Tes, madame, to you. Madame Blair 
did steal it and tear it up; and yesterday as 
I was turning out all my old boxes to pack 
up my things, 1 did find this half left in the 
lining of an old dress she did give me three 
years ago, and wlilch was so worn and en 
chiffons that I had never even picked it to 
pieces—it was not worth anything but rags 
—and there 1 did find your letter, madame.” 
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"Let me see the handwriting," said Jn- 
iiet in a faint voice, making a step towards 
]ier~-wbilst the room seemed to swim in 
front of her eyes, 

Ernestine heid up the fragment of the 
letter firmly in both her hands. 

“Fifty pounds, madame, and it is yours P’ 

One glance, and Mrs. Travers turned rap¬ 
idly away to her writing-table, unlocked the 
drawer, pulled out her check-book, and 
hurriedly filled in the fifty pounds to Ernes¬ 
tine Guillot or Order. 

“Here is the money,” she said, sternly. 
“I do not believe your story about your 
mother—but take this check, give mo my 
latter, and go back to your own country, 
and never let me see your face again.” 

Bowing her head with a murmured re¬ 
monstrance, Ernestine passed out of the 
room, os she passes out of this, story, and 
Juliet saw her no more. And Juliet Tra¬ 


vers stood motionless in the middle of tbe- 
room, grasping the tom yellow fragment of 
her past life in her hand. 

Before her dozed eyes, upon the faded 
page, the words of love and devotion, sew. 
now for the first time, trembled all blotted 
and blurred through her tears; dear words 
of tender entreaty, of passionate love, of 
tindying devotion; words that she had 
waited and pined for so long in vain, with 
such mad hopeless longing, and that bad 
lain so long unanswered and unheeded. 

With abittercry Juliet filing up her arms. 

“ Too latel My God, it comes too latel” 
she cried, and then fell forward across the 
table, with the letter clasped against her 
heart in a passion of despairing tears. 

The footman once more opened the door 
and announced: 

“ Colonel Fleming.” 

[to bk CONTINUEI).] 
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WHITE HOO ISLAHD. 


BY W. H. UAOT. . 


IH the tropical latitades of the Pacific, 
aboBt midway between Botomah and the 
equator, lies an island of coral formation, 
and of no great extent in size, which is laid 
down on most of the charts as “Achilles 
Island,” but Js commonly known among 
whalemen who have cruised in these seas as 
White Hog Island. The name originated 
from the fact of the abundant supply of 
white hogs to be obtained there in barter 
with the natives, and the entire absence of 
swine of any other color, so far as known to 
the visitors. 

I happened in the course of my wander¬ 
ings to meet with and make the acquaint¬ 
ance of the old English captain who had 
left at the island the original stock of pigs 
from which so many had been raised. This 
was some forty years ago, dating back from 
the present writing, he being then in com¬ 
mand of a brig from Sydney, and he had 
never since visited the place. But he had 
heard of many others having bought their 
supply of pork there, and felt rather proud 
of the circumstance of having sown the 
first seed. 

He was as much puzzled as any of us 
about the immaculate whiteness of the pigs, 
for there was nothing peculiar about the 
breed, and he knew that some of the origi¬ 
nal stock were black, and some spotted, or 
mixed. 

I had myself made several visits, on dif¬ 
ferent voyages, to Achilles Island, always 
getting as many pigs as we wanted at that 
time, and always wondering at tits strange 
fact that they were all white, not one being 
found with the least spot of any darker 
color. The natives always seemed to be 
friendly and well-disposed toward their vis¬ 
itors, and there was no difficulty in making 
a peaceable trade with them. But they 
never gave any intelligent answer to our 
inquiries for black or piebald pigs, either 
being or pretending to be exceedingly stu¬ 
pid when this subject was touched upon. 

The circumstance was all the more strange, 
because at most of the islands in the Pacific, 
which had been stocked in like manner by 
passing ships, there were hogs to be found 
of every variety of hue that is to be met 


with in England or America; and Indeed 
black pigs and red pigs appeared to be 
ralher plenty, as if the savages had perhaps 
preferred the white ones for their own eat¬ 
ing. But it fell to my lot to work out a full 
solution of the mystery, when second mate 
in the old Gratitude, and how this came 
about forms tbe subject of my story. 

I bad been sent ashore with a quantity of 
hatchets, knives and hoop-iron, to barter 
for live pork and cocoanuts, and had two 
whaleboats fully manned, one being In 
charge of a Kanaka boatsteerer, and native 
of Tahiti, but the whole expedition acting 
under my orders. We landed among these 
people without fear, though we did not fidl 
to take some precaution against surprise, 
and to look well to our arms, not venturing 
far from tbe landing-place at any time. 

Some delay occurred in getting the bogs 
brought down, and meanwhile squally 
weather came up and obscured our ship 
from view. But the barter continued fa¬ 
vorably after the trade fairly opened, and I 
suffiered myself to grow careless, until a re¬ 
port from the small carriage-guii startled 
me, and I noticed that she had greatly in¬ 
creased her distance from the land, seeming 
to be infiuenced by a strong current. I was 
about to give tbe order to gather up every¬ 
thing and push oS the boats, but another 
squall, more threatening in appearance 
than any before, induced me to hesitate 
i^ain, and the wind soon after increased to 
a hurricane, while the Gratitude was en¬ 
tirely lost sight of in tbe gloom. 

It now became evident that I must re¬ 
main all night among these people, and 
probably it might be several days before the 
ship could return to take us off. So we set 
to work to haul tbe boats high up on the 
beach, and secure everything for a perma¬ 
nent stay on shore. In this the natives 
were glad lo assist us, and seemed pleased 
at the chance to offer us every hospitality 
within their means. Wo made ourselves 
comfortable for the night; but as I felt the 
Importance of keeping my men together 
and not allowing them to quarter round 
singly in different bouses, a place was as¬ 
signed to us in a sort of public building or 
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eonnoU home, wbanwe «ta and lodged, re- 
oeivliig Tliiton through the erenhig, as tl)e; 
called upon ui, but keeping well together, 
and sleeping on our arms, with a guard 
posted and regolarlp relieved. 

The storm lasted thirty^elx hours, when 
it blew all out, having done no material 
damage on shore, and the usual fine weather 
of that latitude set In again, but no ship 
was to be seen, and we were compelled to 
make out our log for afurther stay. But it 
must be confessed that after twb days bad 
passed, as our relations with our hosts were 
perfectly harmonious and pleasant, our pre¬ 
cautions were much relaxed, and our disci¬ 
pline much less rigorous. We ventured to 
separate more from each other, and to stroll 
about in various directions, making obser¬ 
vations, until nearly the whole extent of 
the island had been explored by some one 
or more of our party. Still no ship came, 
and the length of ourimprisonment became 
imcertain. We bad discussed the subject 
of the whiteness of the pigs that were very 
numerous about the island, and on compap- 
ing notes it appeared that no one of our 
number had ever met with one who bad the 
smallest spot of any darker color on the 
whole surface of its skin. We came to the 
conclusion that the islanders must klU all 
but the white ones at birth, but in this 
view of the case, the great number of swine 
running everywhere at large seemed suffi¬ 
ciently marvellous. 

On the fifth day of our sojourn, I was slt- 
tiog in the house, resting after haring 
taken rather a long tramp in the heat of the 
day, when the £anaka boatsteerer, Aleck, 
as he was called, put his head in at the 
doori and beckoned to me, 

“ What's up now?” 1 asked, as 1 fol¬ 
lowed his call, for there was a peculiar ex¬ 
pression of fun In the Kanaka's eyes, and 
his nostrils were snapping as only a South 
Sea Islander’s can do. 

“ Come, take walk with me,” said he. 
“ Got something to show you.” 

He struck into a path which led away 
toward the, centre of the island, where 
the land was considerably higher than near 
the* sea margin, and the cocoanut trees 
grew nearer together, making a deep and 
cool shade. 

I had until now supposed this grove to 
occupy the whole middle of the island, and 
thought there was nothing worth exploring 
in it or beyond it. Aleck led the way into 


the grove, and we wound our way between 
the trees for a considerable distance, when 
the grove became more open and scattered, 
and we emerged into a clearing of such ex¬ 
tent as to prove that the island was larger 
than I bad believed it to be. Aleck still 
led me on till we came to the brink of a 
jumping-oS place, while the mystery of the 
lest tribes of swine was explained at aglance. 

'We looked down in a depression or basin 
covering an extent of perhaps a couple of 
acres, and nearly circular in form. 

The coral builders appeared In this case, 
as in many others, to have done their work 
so as to make a ring, leaving a large hole in 
the centre, which in process of time had 
become filled up so as to form a surface of 
dry groimd, with some luxuriant vegetation 
growing upon it, and having its level only 
a few feet below that of the surrounding 
elevation. And at the bottom of this nat¬ 
ural basin, running at will over its extent, 
wefe many hundreds of hogs and pigs of all 
sizes—black pigs, red pigs, spotted pi^. In 
short, everything but white ones. 

The sides of the basin were precipitous, 
preventing all chance of escape, except at 
one point where the laud formed a shelving 
incline, and here the natural pigpen was 
made perfect by art; a wall composed of 
logs and coral boulders having been rudely 
built to close the gap. 

There were but few trees of any great 
size rooted down in the basin, though there 
were many smaller ones in various stages 
of growth, and it did not appear that the 
spontaneous production of the place could 
be sufficient to feed all Its inhabitants. Bat 
even while we stood thinking of this, seve¬ 
ral men appeared, approaching the verge on 
the side opposite to where we stood, and 
bearing large bunches of cocoanuts, which 
they proceeded to break up and throw dowu 
among the pigs. 

“It must cost something to feed this 
herd,” said 1. “ 1 should suppose the isl¬ 
and would produce none too much for its 
human stock and the white pigs. But what 
does it all mean, Aleck?” 

"Taboo," answered the Kanaka, rever¬ 
entially. 

“TabooI Tea, I suppose so, especially 
as the people seem to keep away from the 
place generally. But who are those fellows 
feeding the pigs?” 

“Oronoo,” said Aleck, in the same im¬ 
pressive tone. 
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' t Undent^' that Oronoo meant the 
priests or 'reli^oUtf mfeh, who were vested 
with' 'eertalh powers and duties under the 
tiboOj Snch as were entirely ■ forblUdeu ta 
ordinkrymorials. 

“But what do they keep and feed all 
these hogs for? Do they sell the'white ones 
to ships, and raise these for their own 
eatiniiV*’ 

'*No.” said Aleck, with a forcible shake 
of ihehead. “Noeat; kill ail for Siifcttfp.’* 

**Aud Who is Silkaty, that wauls so much 
pork?* 

** \Vhiit you call God,” said the Tahitian, 

“Alii IsCel they kill them all for sacri¬ 
fice, eh? And When do they do this?” 

“By*m*by; lime near now. Two or 
three days more. Make big huta^hiUa:** 

Thus X made out, little by little, from 
Aledk, who had that morning met one of 
the Orbnoos, with whom he could talk in¬ 
telligently. This man had been away In a 
ship, and had in bis travels visited the Siv 
ciety Islands, drifting back after the lapse 
of some years to his own country. 

He had picked up a little of the Tahitian 
language, and also some words of English, 
though he was chary of using the latter. 
But'iuy EaUaka had made the most of his 
opportunity, and aided by his own savage 
quickness, had learned enough to get a 
clear explanation of the m^’siery. 

The grand ceremonies of the sacrifice of 
all the black and pani>colored hogs to the 
Great Spirit loiik place annually, at a cer¬ 
tain time of a certain moon, for the calen¬ 
dar of these barbarians is quite accurate 
enough for all anniversary purposes. The 
slaughter was carried on clown In the basin, 
but no one was*allowed to descend into it 
except the Oronoos, who were only ten in 
number. But all the people could join in 
the work of slaughter, by forming a ring 
round the verge of the pit, and sending 
death among the frightened swine, by any 
means at their command, and using ali sons 
of missiles, as well as long spears for thrUst* 
ing. The Oronoos might kill, too, but their 
principal work was to drive the* herds of 
pigs about, and rush them in masses to¬ 
wards the side of the pen, so as to bring 
them within reach of the excited populace. 

The enchanted riiig-was most rigorbosly 
tabooed, and'the* whole enclosure kept sa¬ 
cred ground, not to be polluted by the tread 
of ^hy layroab. ' Arid if, as happened some¬ 
times, one fell down among the pigs below 


while engaged'in the work of slaughteriihe 
was pulled out agiuii; aud* compelled to re^ 
tire in’ disgrace from the 'remainder of -the 
ceremonies^ undergoing purification for a 
certain number of days to be decided by the 
Oronoos. - • 

I could easily Imagine that the sport must 
have been exciting In the highest degree, 
and as the work was carried on night and 
day, until the last pig was slain, the actors 
in the strange drama were well exhausted 
when it was finished. 

The bodies were all collected hi heaps by 
the Oronoos, who seemed to have the hard¬ 
est work to do.and huge bonfires were made, 
iu Which they were burned to ashes, while 
men, women and children gathered round 
the whole circumference of the pit, with 
wild songs and dances, making, as Aleck 
expressed it, •• a big hula^hula.** 

To eat the meat of any pig other than a 
purely white one was a cuweaud an aborai- 
nationi unto these people; to kill one of the 
sacred animals at auy other time than diuy 
ing the annual festival wa^ a crime punish¬ 
able with' death, and moreover calling for 
the special vengeance of Sllkaty upon the 
souls of tbe sacrilegious offenders. 

The young pigs were taken iu charge by 
the Oronoos, and all tbe colored unes^ as 
soon as old enough to take care of them¬ 
selves, were placed in the sacred taboo 
ground; but Aleck’s friend had informed 
him that the number was growing less and 
less every year. There were only a few 
hundreds of parti«colored pigs now, where 
there were thousands a few years ago. It 
appeared to him that the great sacrifice to 
Silkaty must in time run out for want of 
material. 

•• Of course it will,” said I. ** Don’t you 
see, Aleck, these blockheads don’t under¬ 
stand that by slaughtering all the black 
hogs once a year, and keeping only white 
ones for breeding, they are going to have in 
time nothing else but white ones. So much 
the better for them in barter with ships, but 
Silkaty will be brought on short allowance, 
and finally be cheated entirely out of his 
dues. ’ 

I could not help reflecting what a waste¬ 
ful and'destructive policythese islanders in 
their religious zeal were pursuing, and how 
expensive this system of sacrifice must be 
to them;' For not only were they killing 
so many fine animals which might have 
served as food for themselves,’ or as mei^ 
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diandise for sale, but they were obliged to 
feed and fatten them all through the year, 
even at the risk of famine in their own 
hbuseboid; for Sllkaty, it appeared, tvas 
not to be jiut'off with'lean orfecraWny pork. 

The time for the annual massacre was 
now very near, and the Oronoos were eagerly 
watching the mopn’s horns, expect ng in a 
day or two to issue their proclamation in 
Silkaty’s' name, and summon all his de¬ 
voted foilotvers to the work of blood. 

The hews of our discovery was soon 
passed from one to the other of my ship¬ 
mates, and in the course of the day they 
had ail paid a Visit to the wonderful pigsty, 
greatly to the disturbahOeof the equanimity 
of the Oronoos, who had felt called upon to 
reuiohstrate and to warn them away. 1 
took this opportunity, when they were all 
assembled at night around the council- 
house, to issue orders that no one should 
again go near the place during our stay; but 
I did not feel that my authority would have 
the same weight here as on shipboard. 1 
heard some of our erew talking upon the 
subject after we had retired for the night, 
and Barney Powers, a young Irishman, 
who pulled the stroke oar iu my boat, asked 
his next neighbor what he thought these 
heathen would do if ail their taboo pigs 
should happen to break loose and get out 
among the white ones? 

Both iiien enjoyed a hearty laugh at the 
droll idea, but they were soon snoring, 
while I lay awake, thinking further upon 
the subject, for Barney’s remarks bad been 
to me very suggestive. Sure enough, what 
woirid they do if iiiiy one but a duly quali¬ 
fied Oronoo should dare to touch one, much 
less to kill one or lame one, tinder pain of 
incurring the eternal displeasure of. the 
Silkaty. 

Daylight was already shining through the 
chinks of the bouse, when 1 was roused the 
next morning by strange outcries, and hur¬ 
riedly pushing open the door, perceived 
that the wliole village was astir,' and that 
people were running back and forth, as if 
something very unusual had excited them. 
I naturally looked seaward, thinking that 
the arrival of a ship might have produced 
such an effect, but no sail was visible; 

“HereI here!” said the Kanaka boat- 
steerer. “Look!” 

I did look, and beheld the key to‘the 
whole mystery. Five or six black and spot¬ 
ted pigs fratemixlng with as many white 


biids, rushed'past thb doors^ bbhdlhgsti^lg'Iit 
for the hufa in the'plaiii' belbW; 'aiid Ttidfe 
were to be seen in the bacSgrbuiid; lioiiliig 
down from the interior. • t 

Two' of the most venerable of the Oro- 
noos, nvitK consteniatlon depleted in th'ilr 
countenances, were making tlieir best pok- 
sible speed up toivaid the sacred pi^'en,'blit 
it was evident they were too late to akert 
the catastrophe. The taboo plgS' had all 
broken loose from' their ptikon, add Were 
swarming in every dtre'etlon,' singly add in 
squads, all over the island; 

'With the exception' of tbe prlests, the 
whole population, men, woiden aiid chil¬ 
dren. fled to the waterside, and were td'be 
seen with every indication of haste' add 
mortal terror, launbhing all the available 
canoes of every description. 

“ tVhat does all that mean?” asked' ode 
of another. 

“Mean,” said Aleck, with conscious su¬ 
periority of understanding, “mean taboo. 
Kanaka afraid to touch taboo pig—no can 
live herb—go big water.” 

Despite the impression produced upon 
me by the sight and sound of such' a horri¬ 
ble panic seizing upOii a W hole nation of 
people, the words of my tawny shipmate 
broke the spell, and we roared with laugh¬ 
ter till our sides ached. There was some¬ 
thing so irresistibly funny in the idea of a 
whole population about to abandoir their 
homes, as the Moscovites did the doomed 
city of Moscow, and take up their abode 
upon the waters of the Pacific, driVen out 
by a herd of swine. The 'plague of locusts 
would liave been a trifio to these benighted 
islanders, compared with tii'e abomination 
of coming ill contact with red or black pigs. 

Before the siiii was half an hour high a 
cordon of canoes filled with jabbering bar¬ 
barians eucircied the island at a distahCe of 
a quarter of a mile or less, while thb ten 
Oronoos and twelve seam'eu from the Grat¬ 
itude formed the ehtire garrison, so far as 
human beings Were concerned, and the 
great atmy of pigs held full possession, 
roaming everywhere at will; We now as¬ 
sembled together for a council as to what 
should be done in the emergency, and were 
enabled to get at a sort of understanding 
through the medium Of the boatst^erer 
Aleck, and th'O travelled Oronoo, whO spoke 
a little bad Tahitian', and less of wbrse Eng¬ 
lish; The peOple must'rOmain’in thOir ca¬ 
noes until the parll-colofe'd pothers Wete'hU 
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secured in their enclosure, unless the proper 
time arrived for the great feast of the 
slaughter before this could be done. 

The wise men who had been taking lunar 
observations for several nights past be¬ 
lieved the time would come within the next 
forty-eight hours. And after that happy 
moment should arrive, it was possible by 
very elaborate ceremonies to lift or suspend 
the taboo so that all the people might take 
part in the hunt without being endangered 
by contact with the unclean beasts. 

To attempt with our smalt force to get 
them back to their place of confiuemeiit 
seemed an endless undertaking, one which 
the Oronoos, with their characteristic love 
of idleness, certainly would not undertake. 
For all the pigs of the island were now rang¬ 
ing promiscuously together, and' no white 
ones must be driven in, or permitted to get 
into the sanctuary, every colored one must 
be singled out, and taken care of separately; 
and above all, no pig must be killed, or in' 
any way maimed or injured previous to the 
appointed time. The job of securing them 
was too big a one, involving too much down¬ 
right hard work, so the priests lay down un¬ 
der the shade of the p.alra trees, and proba¬ 
bly consulted with Silkaty, while we visitors 
also took our ease, and discussed the ques¬ 
tion, “How the pigs could have broken 
loose?’’ without arriving at any satisfactory 
conclusion. I thought I saw something in 
the twitching of young Barney’s face which 
was to me sufficient evidence of the truth, 
but he stoutly denied all knowledge of the 
matter, and I did not press the accusation 
hard against him. 

The rude wall, the only part of the prison 
built by human bands, had been under¬ 
mined by pulling away a log at the bottom, 
and leaving a gap, out of which the pigs 
could pour, a dozen at a time. But who 
had done the mischief? 

I knew that of course the savages must 
suspect that 1 or some of my people were 
guilty of this sacrilege, and had reason to 
fear that after the days of slaughter were 
over' this subject would come up next in 
order at the council, and might place us in 
great danger, if our ship did not arrive in 
the nick of time. 

We endeavored to show our good-will by 
volunteering to.assist the Oronoos in any¬ 
thing to repair the mischief, but they only 
pointed to the heavens, and gave us to un¬ 
derstand that they meant to wait for the 


signal from Silkaty, which the moon’s horns 
would soon give them. 

All that day matters remained the same, 
the clamor of tongues encircling us, and 
sometimes a canoe venturing in near enough 
to receive provisions on board, returning as 
soon as possible to her station in the fleet. 

At night the ten wise men sat down to 
continue their astronomical observations, 
while we, intrenched in our own fortress, 
set a regular watch, and awaited the issue. 
At about midnight we heard the Oronoos 
begin a kind of wild chant, which swelled 
louder and louder upon the stillness of the 
night, while all the voices of those in the 
canoes were hushed. Soon afterwards a 
bonflre was kindled, and then the chants 
and incantations were continued, more ear¬ 
nestly than before. 

Aleck said that all this must be a part of 
the ceremonies of lifting the taboo, and that 
as soon as this was finished we might ex¬ 
pect the people ashore to begin the work of 
slaughtering Silkaty’s hogs, wherever they 
were to be found. 

They would not want to pen them up, he 
said; they would kill every colored pig on 
the island, and their next movement would 
most likely be for vengeance upon us. We 
accordingly made our preparations as quietly 
as possible fur instant departure. The cer¬ 
emonies of lifting the taboo were at last 
finished, the bonflre being suffered to die 
out, and the most perfect siieuce fell upon 
the island, broken only by the sounds of 
the gentle breakers over the low coral reef. 
Not a voice was audible from the multitude 
in the canoes—not even a paddle dip broke 
the stillness, and the Oronoos sat in a 
group for at least two mortal hours, mo¬ 
tionless as so many, statues in bronze. 

It was as 1 judged neatly daybreak, and 
we were getting fearfully impatient at the 
long suspense, when suddenly a blast from 
ten great conch-shells—such a blast as might 
have thrown down the walla of an ancient 
city—announced that the moment had come 
when every man, woman and child was free 
to join in the sacrifice to Silkaty, The wel¬ 
kin rang with shouts and outcries, while a 
simultaneous rush to the shore was made 
by the hundred canoes. The whole popu¬ 
lation jumped ashore, eager for the work of 
massacre, and the pigs themselves joined in 
the clamor, as If they knew and understood 
the impending peril. Uy men sat crouched 
under the shadow of the boats, ready and 
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'waiting for the .inomexit to arrive. At the 
very hei^it of the noise and confusion con¬ 
sequent upon the landing of the savage 
hosts, away went the two light boats sliding 
down the slope into the smooth water. We 
leaped lightly into them, and in' an instant 
were drifting out into the lagoon. 

The oars were shipped with marvellous 
quickness, and though the Oronoos, on per* 
celving this movement, gave an alarm at 
once, DO one attempted to stop us, for the 
daylight was breaking, and the all-important 
business of slaughtering pigs for Silkaty ab¬ 
sorbed ujiiversal attention as their first re¬ 
ligious duty. A few strokes of the oars 
sent us outside of the reef, where we lay 
surveying the scene at our leisure, and with 
little fear of attack, for once afloat we did 
not fear twenty times our own number of 
such enemies as these. 

The islanders gave themselves up to the 
hunt with the most perfect abandon, spear¬ 
ing and stoning the poor beasts wherever 
found, and yelling and howling like so many 
incarnate demons. Now and then we could 


see a group of them while pausing to take 
breath, pbiiitihg towkrd^ us, and shdkifl^ 
their weapons as if ea^er to attack m,- btiV 
as tbC'Sun rose over the Island, tL 'isAVitiia < 
visible in the offing standing in toiirards Us, 
and before noon we were again on board 
the Gratitude 

We cruised in the neighborhood two or 
three days, while the festival of blood was 
in progress. The bonflre of pork illumin¬ 
ated the sky at night, and the bomt-ofler- 
ings were doubtless grateful to the nostrils 
of the mighty Silkaty. 

When all was over, we finished our bar¬ 
ter for white hogs, but were careful not to 
trust ourselves agtdn completely in the- 
power of the natives by going on shore. 

Barney, the young Irishman, was as I; 
had expected, the author of all the troublCj- 
having let the pigs out from sheer love of 
mischief, for he'afterwards, at sea, confessed' 
the fact, and we had many a hearty laugh' ■ 
over our serio-ludicrous adventure at White 
Hog Island. 
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WHY I AM STILL A BACHELOB. 

BT BEIXB STUABT. 


Handsomely furnished back parlor 
every comfort and convenience to let with ex¬ 
cellent board, No. 35 Arnold Place." 

Such was the attractive announcement 
which met my gaze one Monday morning, 
long years ago, as 1 cast my eyes over the 
advertising coinmu of the London Times, 
The good lady with whom 1 had been lodg¬ 
ing for the past six years or more had 
thrown up her lease, given up housekeep¬ 
ing; and I was e’en forced to secure another 
homi^ ere night-fall, or submit to the incon¬ 
venience of finding myself thrust shelterless 
upon the street. 

Accordingly, placingthe above-mentioned 
addre.s3, together with several others, upon 
my memorandum book, X set forth upon my 
wearisome, disagreeable quest, than which 
there is none more wearisome or disagree¬ 
able,! most solemnly believe. Byfgr the 
^ater portion of apartments inspected 


proved first-class—frauds; hut the one set 
forth in such glowing terms at the begin¬ 
ning of this sketch was all that it claimed to 
be, and more, and I engaged it upon the 
spot, of the landlady, who, by the way, wa* 
an exceedingly refined and ladylike person¬ 
age. Now do not, I pray you, fair reader, 
think to weave a romance upon that state¬ 
ment, for as the lady ailuded to was fifty at 
the very lowest estimate, and X hut just 
turned twenty-eight, I fear you will be griev¬ 
ously disappointed. 

The early dawn of a February evening 
found me, Gerald Francis Pembroke, to¬ 
gether with my luggage, consisting of two 
trunks, a bag, a portmanteau, an umbrella 
and a mocking-bird, duly instalied in my 
new quarters, where, quickly removing the 
traces of dust from my clothing, performing 
necessa^ ablutions, and arranging hair imd 
cravat to a nicety, I sat me down in ah easy- 
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cbair drawn inviUngly before tbe fire, to 
await tbe tinkling of tbe supper cali-beli. 
And in this interim of waiting, I amused 
myself by taking a more minute survey of 
tbe apartment than I had as yet attempted. 

This had evidently been the family-room 
in tbe days agone, before taking boarders 
bad become a necessity, and tbe family por¬ 
traits were still suspended from the walls. 
There, upon one side, was an old, old lady 
in cap and spectacles, staring benignly upon 
an old, old mau, with silvery locks and 
wrinkled cheeks, upon the other side; there 
at tbe end hung a full-length portrait of a 
young soldier in all the conscious pride of 
new uniform and glistening sword; whilst 
just opposite and directly over the mantel¬ 
shelf was a representation in oil colors of a 
young girl of some eighteen or nineteen 
summers, I should judge. A pair of large, 
soft, lustrous brown eyes, over which the 
long lashes fringed gracefully; a nose, small, 
well-formed, delicate pink cheeks; a broad, 
intelligent, finely developed forehead; and 
two rosy, pouting lips parted with just the 
shadow of a smile, completed a face the 
most transcendently beautiful of any that it 
has ever been my good fortune in life to be¬ 
hold. I was entranced, enraptured; aud 
eat there, lost to all outside occurrences, 
gazing with intoxicated admiration and de¬ 
light upon the last-named. painting, until 
long after the tea-hell had sent forth its 
clanging peal, uittll the house-maid, weary 
no doubt of awaiting my appearance, had 
admonished me by a gentle knock at my 
door that my presence was solicited below. 

I hastened back, immediately the meal 
was despatched, to the contemplation of 
that hit of painted canvas which had so at¬ 
tracted, fascinated iny inmost heart; and in 
its contemplation passed the entire evening, 
to the litter exclusion of letters and papers 
which should have claimed my attention. 
And as the days and weeks went by, this 
attraction, this fascination, but deepened in 
intensity; it seemed that 1 could not gaze 
sufficiently long or often upon the handsome 
portrait, which, aside from being the repre- 
eentation of a face of surpassing loveliness, 
was emphatically a masterpiece of art. I 
was fond, I was proud of it; it lit up, illu¬ 
mined, inhabited as with a visible presence 
my otherwise somewhat lonely bachelor 
apartments, and its sweet image lingered 
ever near me, haunting my dreams by night, 
ilancfugalvia* ':p<iu at' ledger and day-book. 


and floating around me in the air, by day. 
And yet, ardently as I had desired to know, 
and as many times as it bad been on the 
tip of my tongue to Inquire, I had never 
dared question the landlady as to the origi¬ 
nal of “ my picture,” as I was pleased to 
style the painting, fearing lest the unwel¬ 
come revelation that the fair divinity there¬ 
in depicted had merged into a matron, fair, 
fat and forty, into an old, old lady, perhaps, 
with her grandchildren clustered about her 
knee, or had for long been treading the 
streets of the New Jerusalem, should topple 
my fair, romantic castles ignominiously to 
the ground. So 1 remained in wilful igno¬ 
rance, loving, admiring, worshiping. 

As I was returning from the office one 
afternoon some six or eight weeks subse¬ 
quent to my entrance upon my new lodg¬ 
ings, I observed an express wagon, from 
which some men were removing a trunk 
labelled ‘‘Lillian Montrose,” drawn up be¬ 
fore the door. ‘'Ah! a new lodger,” I care¬ 
lessly murmured; aud bounding up the 
steps and into the hall, was just in season 
to behold a slight, trim little figure, attired 
in a fashionable costume, disappear up the 
stairway to the floor above. I passed on to 
my room, and gave no further thought to 
the stylish new-comer, until, upon descend¬ 
ing to the supper-room, I was arrested mid¬ 
way between the door and my seat by the 
words from the lady of the house, “Mr. 
Pembroke, this is my sister. Miss Montrose.” 

My heart leaped to my throat; my pnlses 
stood still; my eyes distended with eager, 
startled gaze: for there upon the other side 
of the table, smiling bewitchingly, murmur¬ 
ing some polite phrases of greeting, sat—the 
original of “ my picture.” 

1 suppose 1 stammered forth some fitting 
response to the introduction; I know I sank 
dazed, bewildered, into my seat at table; 
but whether I ate what was set before me, 
“ asking no questions,” as a reasonable man 
should, or whether 1 left it all untasted, has 
always remained, and always will remain, 
an imsolvable mystery. I fear, however, 
that I acted altogether in an exceedingly 
strange and incomprehensible manner, for I 
had eyes, ears, and thoughts for naught 
save that sweet face opposite, so like its 
counterpart on canvas, and yet so won- 
drously, inexpressibly more beautiful. 

We ali gathered alter tea, as by common 
consent, in the cosy, cheerful little parlor, 
Stirsc'ed thUiser by ‘.ha sosikling ayee, *1» 
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laughiog Ups, of Miss Lillian Montrose, and 
were entertained agreeably, pleasantly, dur¬ 
ing tbe entire evening by tbat charming 
young lady. She gave us an interesting, 
racy account of her recent journey by coach, 
causing us at one moment to laugh merrily, 
uproariously, at some amusing incident 
thereof, at the nest to shed tears of pitiful 
sorrow as she recounted, with tears in her 
own soft eyes, a taie of distress and woe 
poured into her sympathizing ear. And 
then she sang for us, and oh, such singing! 
I presume it would not have pleased the at¬ 
tuned ear of a professional musician, but it 
pleased me os had never music pleased me 
before. This evening, happy, joyful, deli¬ 
cious, was hut a fair specimen of the many 
succeeding ones passed in the agreeable 
society of this captivating young girl; and 
we had cause, we staid, sober lodgers, to 
bless the day when her gay, blithesome 
spirit appeared in our midst. 

Kow it was not at all in the nature of 
things that 1 could flit so near this brilliant 
light, and escape with tmscorched wings; 
nor did I. In fact, at my first meeting with 
the charming creature 1 had been inoculated 
with that disease, common yet none the less 
fatal, which is disseminated by fair Cupid’s 
arrows, and every additional interview, 
glance, word, but sent the blood coursing 
more wildly through my veins, until at last 
the malady had taken such complete posses¬ 
sion of my heart, of my very being, that I 
fell a willing captive at my charmer’s feet 
And, believing as 1 did that 1 could discern 
signs of a dawning affection forme in the 
sweet girl’s heart, X felt emboldened one 
bright, never-to-be-forgotien evening to put 
the question, which, had it been answered 
in the negative, would have blasted all my 
hopes and interests in life. 

The days flew by joyously, delightfully; 
week succeeded week, month, month, tmd 
we counted them not, nor heeded their 
flight We were thoroughly, unreservedly 
happy, Lillian and I, living entirely in and 
for the present with never a thought or care 
for the future. We did not talk, ^ do mqst 
lovers, of , our marriage, and plan for our 
after settlement in life; indeed, X have no 
recollection of broaching the subject but 
once, and then Lillian interrupted with a 
quick, eager, ** Never mind the futnre,^ 
^rald; we are happy now, and that is suf¬ 
ficient; ” and everaft^, as if by tadt a^e- 
ment, the topic was avoided by 1^^ Could 


it be that a prevision of what that future 
had in store for us floated dimly through 
our minds? 

We loved one another with a tender, de* 
voted love, such as is seldom experienced by 
mortals here below; with the love of a life¬ 
time. Her dear face was the last thing 
which I beheld of mornings, as X reluctant¬ 
ly departed for my place of business, and 
the first my eager eyes encountered as X re¬ 
turned weary and worn at night. How well 
I remember the sweet picture as she would 
sit at the window watching my return* 
How her face would light up with pleasure 
and delight; how the bi’jght smiles would 
dimple and dance about her rosy lips as 1 
turned the comer and waved a merry greet¬ 
ing. X can still see through the dim vista 
of the years the love-light flash into her 
beautiful eyes; I can still hear, echoing 
through the long, lonely corridors of time, 
her joyous word of welcome; I can still feel, 
tingling through my veins, thi'iHing to my 
heart’s core, tbe touch of her dear anna 
about my neck, the pressure of her sweet 
lips upon my cheek. 

One night, however—how well I remem¬ 
ber it, alasl—she was not watching forme 
as had been her custom, hut upon my en¬ 
trance into the hall she hurried down the 
stairs and threw herself with a sob and a 
torrent of tears into my outstretched arms; 
and when her emotion had aufliciently 
calmed itself, informed me that news had 
that afternoon been received of the illness, 
sadden, severe, most probably fatal, of a 
sister residing in a distant city; a sister 
dearly loved by both Mrs. Holmes and Lil¬ 
lian, but passionately loved by Lillian, of 
whom, indeed, she was a twin. Mrs* 
Holmes, owing to the many duties and cares 
requiring her attention at home, could not 
repair to the sick-hed, but Lillian departed 
thither by the evening coach, leaving me 
sad, lonely, desolate. 

The next day but one after Lillian’s de¬ 
parture, my heart was made glad by the re¬ 
ceipt of a letter from her, tender, loving, 
breathing forth earnest, sincere devotion in 
every line. Lear precious letter! the first 
and the last ever received from my affianced 
bride; rather would I part with a ten thou¬ 
sand pound note, yea, with a dozen of them, 
than with tbat little hit of faded, yellow, 
ernmpied paperl 

Well, the sick girl died and wss burled, 
and Lillian returned to No. 85 Arnold 
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place. 1 hastened home to greet her as soon 
as I could be spared from the office, and 
without pausing to remove either hat or 
overcoat, hurried to the little sitting-room 
upon the second landing, in which Lillian 
Montrose was sitting, clad in robes of the 
deepest sable, her bands folded in listless 
attitude npon her lap, her eyes gazing 
dreamily into the blazing fire. She glanced 
up at my approach, but turned her head 
away again without a word. Surprised, 
pained, I sprang forward and clasped her to 
my heart, murmuring my joy and delight at 
beholding her again, my sincere sympathy 
for her in her sad bereavement, and inter¬ 
spersing the eager words with tender, pas¬ 
sionate kisses. 

But not by so much as a pressure of the 
hand, or a loving word, did she respond to 
my rapturous greeting. She evinced no 
pleasure whatever at seeing me; and as soon 
as released from my embrace, relapsed once 
more into that dreamy, semi-conscious state 
in which I bad found ber. Nor, as the days 
went by, did this apathy, this indifference 
toward me and all surroundings, pass away; 
on the contrary it appeared rather to in¬ 
crease. She did not shed a tear, had not, 
they said, since her sister died, but main¬ 
tained a calm, unmoved, stoical demeanor, 
scarcely ever speaking unless addressed, and 
taking no sort of interest in anything. How 
unlike my bright, vivacious, enthusiastic 
Lillian! I could not understand the change; 
I did not dream it could be permanent; I 
could only watch and wait, and hope for 
better things. 

One morning, some ten or twelve days 
subsequent to the occurrence of the sad 
event which had so altered my betrothed, 
we were lingering over the breakfast-table, 
she and I, after all the rest had departed, 
she gazing absently into vacancy, 1 leisure¬ 
ly sipping my coffee, and recounting an 
amusing Incident which had the day pre¬ 
vious come under my notice. Aud while 1 
thus gayly chatted a peculiar change passed 
over the quiet, impassive Lillian. A crim¬ 
son flush swept over her face, pale as mar¬ 
ble before, swept over her delicate features, 
mantled clear to the roots of her hair, and 
then vanished as quickly as it had come, 
leaving only a bright hectic glow upon eith¬ 
er cheek; into her eyes sprang sudden fire 
and light; whilst one hand crept slowly, 
stealthily along the table until within reach 
of a large carving-knife lying near. 


Before I could understand her inteut or 
purpose, she had started to her feet, had 
caught up the knife with a low cry of stifled 
rage, and was rushing toward me with blaz¬ 
ing, glaring eyes, and I bad barely time to 
spring from my chair, and elude the deadly 
blow aimed at my throat. The next mo¬ 
ment, however, she was at me again, deter¬ 
mined to accomplish her mad design. I 
endeavored to catch her hand and wrench 
the weapon from her grasp, but, w’ith one 
swift motion of her arm, she broke from my 
clasp, and I was forced to run for my life. 

Out into the ball and up the stairs I sped, 
closely followed by the young lady, enraged, 
maddened, brandishing the weapon menao- 
iogly in the air. But she was fast gaining 
upon me, my pursuer; I could not much 
longer hope to escape her fleet step; and 
turning hastily I snatched the knife from 
out her unsuspecting hand, hurled it to the 
floor, placed my foot upon it; and throwing 
my arms about the girl, I endeavored to 
subdue her excitement. However, she, who 
at other times was as a child in my grasp, 
was now entirely beyond my control, and 
there ensued a death-struggle which might 
have proved highly disastrous to me, had 
not some of the lodgers, attracted by the 
noise and commotion, hastened to my as¬ 
sistance. 

Fastening her white arms securely togeth¬ 
er with stout cords, we bore the poor girl, 
struggling, writhing, gnashing her teeth, to 
her apartment, and laid her trembling form 
upon the bed, from which it required the 
utmost exertions of two stout men to pre-^ 
vent her from springing; whilst I, perceiv¬ 
ing that my presence but distressed her, 
but incited her to fresh, uncontrollable 
spasms of frenzy, passed to my own room, 
whispering to Mrs. Holmes to join me there 
with news of the poor girl’s condition as 
quickly as possible. 

This she did directly the physicians had 
made their visit, and departed again declar¬ 
ing there was nothing they could do for the 
patient; and related to me a sad, sad story, 
a story which separated my beautiful, pre¬ 
cious betrothed and I as absolutely, as irrev¬ 
ocably, as though ten feet of sod lay piled 
above us. It appeared that for many, many 
years the family to which Mrs. Holmes and 
her sister belonged, had had one or more of 
its members in each generation attacked by 
raving, incurable insanity. It had always 
made its appearance suddenly, without pre- 
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monition or warning; had invariablg fast¬ 
ened npon the most attractive, the most in¬ 
telligent; and, O terrible ttaoughti awful 
reality!;- Lililan, the fair, sweet Lillian; 
seemed the one. seiected in this generation 
for the dire attack. A predisposition, a de¬ 
cided tendency to it, in her case had been 
hastened, precipitated by her recent bereave¬ 
ment; and the doctors gave it as their opin¬ 
ion that the dread malady would never yield 
to healing remedies, and advised her speedy 
removal to some place of confinement. 

1 dismissed the distressed landlady from 
my presence as speedily as decency would 
allow, and double barring and locking the 
door, shut myself in with my disappoint¬ 
ment, with my grief, and battled alone with 
the bitter anguish of my soul. How long 1 
staid there I know not, nor in what manner 
I passed those long, awful hours. But this 
much 1 know, that whereas my hair had 
been black as a raven’s wing upon that fatal 
morning, when next I glanced at it in the 
mirror the silver threads were profusely 
sprinkled amongst the black. 

It was a beautiful morning in May when 
I started with my precious charge for the 

private asylum at G-. ‘ The buds wore 

swelling, the grass was springing up soft 
and green, the birds were singing joyously, 
and the sunlight fell golden bright over all 
things; all nature seemed in league to mock 
with its gay brightness my aching heart. 
Lillian, poor dear, believing herself upon a 
pleasure excursion, was as happy and glee¬ 
ful as a child; and no one would for a mo¬ 
ment have imagined that the stylishly 
dressed, beautiful girl at my side was a 
maniac being conveyed to an asylum. Ar¬ 
rived at the large, spacious building set 
apart for the care and protection of disor¬ 
dered minds, I summoned the superintend¬ 
ent to my side, hastily confided to him my 
instructions and wishes, clasped my unfor¬ 
tunate Lillian in a passionate, lingering em¬ 


brace; and then, while her attention was 
momentarily attracted in another direction, 
stole noiselessly away, leaving her alone in 
her new home, leaving her there nevermore 
to depart from its sheltering roof until sum¬ 
moned to her long home in the skies. 

Forty times the wintry snows have whit¬ 
ened the distant hills, forty times the roses 
have blossomed and faded, since that sad 
day, and my darling now lies peacefully 
sleeping under the daisies. Quiet, blessed 
sleep! happy, blissful release! 

1 have toiled and labored; 1 have travelled 
and studied; 1 have tasted of pleasure to 
such an extent, indeed, as my blasted hopes, 
my crushed heart, would allow. But, al¬ 
though 1 have mingled much in society both 
at home and abroad, and have encountered 
many handsome, brilliant,fascinating ladies, 
I have never met one who in my estimation 
could equal, in beauty and attractiveness, 
my lost Lillian, never one who could fur one 
instant occupy her place iu my heart. And 
that, dear reader, is why I urn still a bachelor. 

1 still keep my bachelor apartments, al¬ 
though not with Mrs, Holmes—she, dear 
lady, has been long upon the other shore; 
and “my picture’’ still bangs above my 
mantel-shelf, my greatest, my only consola¬ 
tion, I am ah old, old man now, with locks 
silvered by the fingers of time; with shoul¬ 
ders which will stoop a.little in spite of nay 
most strenuous efforts to the contrary; with 
a countenance upon which the crow’s-feet 
have made innumerable crooked tracks. 
The years flow by peacefully as a midsnmr 
mer night’s dream, swiftly as a watch in the 
night; soon the last snow will fall, the last 
roses blossom for me, and “the scenes 
which have known me shall know me up 
more.’’ But 1 regret them not, these pass¬ 
ing years, these gliding months, these fleet¬ 
ing moments, for each one but brings me 
nearer my eternal home, nearer my darling, 
my angel wife. , 
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WHY THE DOCTOR MARRIED. 

BY ANNA MOBBIS. 


Of all improbable events, the most im* 
probable seemed, that Dr. Brigham would 
ever marry. 

Not that he was very old, for hardly more 
than forty years had passed over his head. 

Not that he was very ugly, — for truth to 
toll he was rather a fine-looking man, or 
would have been, if his hair and beard had 
been trimmed, and his clothes looked a tri¬ 
fle more fashionable, or less threadbare. 

Not that he was very poor, for he had a 
fair practice, and might have had a large 
one, could he have prevailed on himself to 
leave bis beloved books, and attend more to 
business,. 

That was Just the matter with Dr. Brig¬ 
ham. He was so utterly absorbed in his 
books that he knew nothing outside of 
them. 

“Culturel Culturel” was his watch¬ 
word. 

If a man possessed what the good doctor 


called “culture,” it mattered not, if he 
were the possessor of nothing else. The 
doctor was his faithful friend, and stanch 
supporter. 

Of course in a little, business town like 
Brenton, there were few, whose intellectual 
attainments came up to the doctor’s stand¬ 
ard, while his lack of w'orldly wisdom 
caused many to regard him us little better 
than half-witted. 

Yet once rouse Dr. Brigham sufficiently 
to make him comprehend a case of sickness 
or sorrow,’and the sufferer found a kind 
and devoted friend in him. 

The only occasions on which the doctor 
would voluntarily leave his books, were 
when he visited the neighboring city in the 
hope of adding to his collection. Every 
dealer in second-hand books was familiar 
with the bent, shabby figure, that searched 
patiently for hours through huge piles of 
rubbish, hoping to unearth some musty 
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treasure at last; and many of them learned 
to lay aside any particularly old and bat* 
tered volume until the next visit o{ Sr. 
Brigham, being almost certain that what* 
ever no one else would buy he would seize 
upon as a choice acquisition, 

Sr. Brigham was a writer as well as a 
student. True, few of his literary produc¬ 
tions had ever seen the light, hut the select 
few, whom he bonoredwith a sight of bis 
writings, declared them to possess uncom¬ 
mon merit. 

Amongst the doctor’s books which he 
most valued, was a rare old edition of some 
of the early Greek poets, which he bad dis¬ 
covered some years before at a great book 
sale. There ivas a rumor that he bad been 
so eager to gain possession of this work that 
be bad bid against himself; hearing his 
own bid, as the auctioneer repeated it, and 
fancying it that of an opponent, and that 
he really had run the price up quite high, 
before discovering that no one out-bid him. 

Be this as it may, the doctor’s delight in 
bis new possession would have been un¬ 
bounded, but for the discovery that one 
volume was missing. True he had the 
same work in other editions,—had read 
and re-read it till be knew page after page 
by heart, but this was different, —another 
thing entirely. 

“ It is so unique!” he observecl to a visi¬ 
tor to whom he was exhibiting his prize. 
“I would give ten times its value for that 
other volume.” 

“Did you ever see one like ItP” he de¬ 
manded presently, rather surprised at bis 
listener’s want of interest in the matter. 

“Oh, yes!” was the quiet answer. 
“ Miss Brooks has the same.” 

“What, the very same edition?” ex¬ 
claimed the astonished doctor. “Are you 
quite sure?” 

“Quite! She showed it to me one even¬ 
ing when I called there,” answered his vis¬ 
itor, who was no other than Mr. Maynard, 
a young man who had lately assumed the 
duties of school-teacher in Brenton, and 
who found the doctor’s well-filled library 
very inviting; while the doctor, having as¬ 
certained that Mr. Maynard was a man of 
“ culture,” gladly welcomed him at all times 
and seasons. 

“ Do you know,” asked the doctor, slow¬ 
ly turning the pages of his last purchase, 
“whether Miss Brooks’s copy is complete?” 

“Entirely so,” answered Mr. Maynard 


rather maliciously. “I examined each vol¬ 
ume particularly,” 

“Do you suppose she could be induced to 
part with it?” Inquired Dr. Brigham after 
a long pause. 

“Oh, I should say not,” returned Mr. 
Maynard veiy decidedly. “She told me 
that she valued them very highly, as favor¬ 
ite books of her father’s, and that no sum 
of money would tempt her to dispose of 
them;” which last assertion was entirely 
an invention of the young man’s fertile im¬ 
agination. 

Dr. Brigham unconsciously sighed deeply. 
He was not naturally covetous, but he did 
want that odd volume, and it did n't seem 
as if a woman could appreciate it as be did. 

His companion’s lip curled slightly as he 
heard that sigh. “What a fool to care so 
much about a musty old book,” he thought, 
but be only said, with a slight twinkle in 
bis eyes, though bis face was grave, “There 
is one way you might get that book. Dr. 
Brigham?’ 

“ How is that?” cried the doctor, eagerly 
rousing himself, 

“ Why, you might marry the lady," an¬ 
swered Mr. Maynard quietly. 

Dr. Brigham looked at bis visitor in si¬ 
lent astonishment. Whether the idea of 
matrimony had never before entered his 
book-befogged brain, or whether he did cot 
comprehend the remark, Mr. Maynard could 
not determine, but as the doctor made no 
rejoinder, and almost instantly, appeared 
entirely absorbed again in the contempla¬ 
tion of bis books, the young man finished 
searching for a review, which had been the 
reason for his visit, and with a careless 
“good-morning,” which failed to rouse his 
host, sauntered out of the ofiice. 

Dr. Brigham sat for hours, turning a leaf 
now and then, drinking in the full beauty 
of each line as be read, till the sun bad 
sunk low in the west, and the fading light 
in the little dark office caused the absorbed 
student to raise bis eyes from his book. 

“1 had no idea it was so late,” ho mut¬ 
tered. “ 1 promised to see one or two pa¬ 
tients today,—and I think I must have for¬ 
gotten my dinner.” A glance at his watch 
convinced him of the truth of this surmise, 
and with a regretful look at the book, be 
took his bat and cane, and sallied forth. 

The patients were visited, and be was on 
his way to his boarding-place to get some 
supper, instead of the neglected dinner. 
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when he passed a pretty cottage, half hid¬ 
den in vines, and its llttie garden gay with 
flowers. 

** Miss Brooks’s house,” soliloquized the 
doctor, remembering for the first time what 
Mr. Maynard had said in the morning. ** I 
wonder if she would let me see her books,” 
and without further ado, he crossed the 
street, and was soon knocking at the cottage 
door. 

It was opened by a young lady, and at 
the sight of her, Dr. Brigham became em¬ 
barrassed, and stammered out something 
about “Miss Brooks.” 

Ob, you mean Aunt Maria,” said the 
young lady pleasantly. “She will be at 
home in a few moments. She has only 
stepped into a neighbor’s on an errand. 
Won’t you walk in, and wait for her?” 

Hardly knowing what he did, Dr. Brig¬ 
ham accepted the invitation, and was soon 
seated in Miss Brooks’s little parlor, an¬ 
swering yes and no at random to all tbe 
young lady’s attempts at conversation, and 
vaguely wondering whether angels always 
wore blue muslin to match the color of 
their eyes, and wheiber their hair always 
bung in golden curls about their faces. 

Miss Brooks entering shortly, welcomed 
Dr. Brigham, and introduced her niece,— , 

“Miss Nellie Brooks.” 

Whereupon tbe doctor dreamily recalled 
the memory of his old playmate Ned Brooks, 
who bad married, and moved away from 
Brentou years before, and who was doubt¬ 
less tbe father of this angel in blue muslin. 

Miss Brooks’s hospitality wished the doc¬ 
tor to stay to tea, and although bewildered, 
the good man did tolerate justice to the 
meal, after his day of fasting. 

They talked, at Iftast the ladies did, and 
doubtless Dr. Brigham said something in 
reply, though he did not know what it 
was. 

It was a mercy that be ever remembered 
to take his leave; iu fact it is doubtful 
whether he would, had not tbe younger 
Miss Brooks expressed a desire to hear one 
of his poems, which he promised to read to 
her, hut on searching bis pockets for It, he 
came to the conclusion that it must be at 
his office, and when he actually got on his 
feet to go for it, the thought struck him 
that it might possibly be growing late. 

Examining his watch, and finding that 
the band pointed to eleven o’clock,—an un¬ 
heard-of hour for an evening call in quiet 


Brenton,—he stammered some words of ex¬ 
cuse, and departed as abruptly as he had 
come, leaving the two ladles astonished and 
amused. 

“ What brought him here, auntie?” in¬ 
quired Miss Nellie. 

“ I cannot imagine,” returned the aunt. 
“ It is years since he has entered the house, 
though he used to be here frequently enough 
when your father and he were boys together. 
Probably some memory of that old time 
caused him to stop as he passed, and once 
here, he forgot to leave. Very likely he 
will not call again for a dozen years.” 

“What makes him so odd and shy?” 
pursued her niece. “He talks well, when 
he once gets started on a subject.” 

“He has lived so entirely in and with his 
books,” answered Miss Brooks, “that I 
fancy he hardly knows how to behave when 
away from them. But come, Nellie, it is 
late, my dear. I cannot have you losing 
your roses from want of rest.” 

“I seldom go to sleep so early as this at 
home,” laughed her niece, “but I know 
you do, so good-night, dear auntie.” 

When Dr. Brigham reached his office, his 
eyes fell on the books from which the vol¬ 
ume was missing. “There,” he exclaimed 
with a start, “I did not speak to her about 
that book. Never mind, I can go again to¬ 
morrow,” and in order to fulfill the promise 
made to Miss, Nellie, he selected the poem 
she had wished to hear, from a quantity in 
his portfolio, and put it in his pocket. 

The next day saw him again at the door 
of tbe vine-covered cottage. Of course in a 
gossiping little village, two visits from a 
doctor could not pass unnoticed, and before 
night it was currently reported in Brenton 
that Miss Brooks was very ill, some said 
dying,—that her iieice had come to take 
care of her, and that Dr. Brigham bad called 
five times that day! 

Certainly the last clause was untrUe, for 
as the doctor’s visit was nearly as long as 
oil the previous evening, he could not have 
had time to repeat it. 

Strange to say, when be returned to his 
office, his first exclamation was the same as 
on the evening before. “ There 1 i did 
not speak to her about that book! Never 
mind, I ran go {^ain tomorrow!” 

And this might b.ave been his remark a y 
day, for the next three weeks, for every day 
saw him at Miss Brooks’s cottage, yet every 
day seemed to bring something of so much 
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more interest to talk about, that he ihv^a- 
bly forgot his book: 

Forgot all bis books, we might have said. 
Previous to these visits Sr. Brigham’s whole 
attention had been absorbed in a series of 
articles he had been writing about the 
Greek orators; but now orators and orations 
lay alike neglected, while he read Tennyson 
or Scott, Browning or Whittier, aloud in 
Miss Brooks's cozy little parlor, and she and 
Miss Nellie iistened and sewed. 

Of course the inhabitants of Brenton had 
satisfied themselves that Miss Brooks was 
not ill, and equally of course they were full 
of surmises as to what could be the cause 
of Dr. Brigham’s frequent visits to her 
house. 

Mr. Maynard imagined that he was the 
cause, and meeting the doctor one day in¬ 
quired mischievously, “Well, doctor, have 
you found the plan 1 suggested for obtain¬ 
ing that odd volume successful?” 

The doctor stared at him for a moment in 
blank astonishment, then exclaiming, “ Oh 1 
I have never reineinbered to ask her!” hur¬ 
ried oS as if he intended to go straightway 
and repair the omission. 

Mr. Maynard looked after him, with 
amusement depicted in every feature. 
“What does the old codger mean?” he so¬ 
liloquized. “That he forgot to ask Miss 
Brooks to marry him, or to ask about the 
book?” 

In the mean time the doctor strode on, 
looking neither to the right or left, till he 
reached bis office. Entering and closing 
the door he marched up to a little looking- 
glass that bung covered with dust and cob¬ 
webs, plainly testifying to its owner’s lack 
of personal vanity. Hastily rubbing it 
clear he surveyed himself more critically 
than he had done, perhaps for twenty years. 

The result did not seem satisfactory. He 
glanced with a disapproving air at his 
shaibby attire, and forthwith proceeded to 
don his best suit of solemn black, which, as 
he bad kept it for years to wear on such fes¬ 
tive occasions as weddings and funerals, 
was rather antiquated, though as good as 
new. 

His next move was to betake himself to 
the village barber, who by shaving, trim, 
ming and brushing produced such a change, 
that when, an hour later, be presented him¬ 
self at Miss Brooks’s cottage, that lady 
scarcely recognized him. 

“Good-afternoon, doctor,” she said, con¬ 


cealing her Mtopishment/ as we)i as she 
could. “We'thought you were coming this 
morning to finish the poem you were read¬ 
ing yesterday ?’ 

“Ah, yes?’ answered the doctor, in some 
confusion, “ I did intend to do so, but was 
unfortunately detained. I trust your niece 
was—I mean — I hope she was not disap¬ 
pointed!” 

A sudden light broke over the lady’s 
mind, as she replied, “We were both dis¬ 
appointed, doctor. 1 must go out this after¬ 
noon, but Nellie will be happy to hear you 
read it now, if you have time.” 

The dqetor made some inaudible reply, 
and Miss Brooks, summoning her niece, 
soon excused herself, in order to make some 
calls. On her return, toward tea-time, site 
found the still unfinished poem lying on 
the table, while the doctor, with an anima¬ 
tion she had never before seen in him, 
sprang up at her entrance, and seizing her 
hand exclaimed, “Congratulate me, my 
dear Miss Brooks. Nellie has promised to 
be my wife!” 

Miss Brooks glanced with some uneasi- 
ness toward Nellie, but that young lady set 
her doubts at rest, by saying with a smile 
and a blush, “Don’t look troubled, autitie. 
Did n’t I tell you yesterday that I should 
never marry unless I could find some one 
wiser and better than all the other men 1 
knew?” 

“And did you mean it?” began Miss 
Brooks. 

“Tea, I did mean it,” laughed Nellie, 
stopping the question with a kiss, “ so con¬ 
gratulate us.” 

“But really. Dr. Brigham,” said Miss 
Brooks, when they bad settled themselves 
comfortably about the tea-table, “if you 
won’t be offended at my asking, I should 
very much like to know what made you 
begin coming here. You did not know 
Nellie was here, so it could n’t have been 
that?’ 

“ Why, auntiel” exclaimed Nellie, rather 
shocked at her aunt’s question. 

But the doctor replied with the utmost 
simplicity, — 

“Certainly, Miss Brooks, I will tell you. 
Mr. Maynard advised me to come and marry 
you, because you had a complete edition of 
the Greek poets,” and amid Miss Brooks’s 
looks of astonishment, and Nellie’s peals of 
laughter, he related the whole conversation, 
concluding with, “So I thought I would 
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call, and ask yon to let me see the books, 
but when I saw Kellie I forgot all about 
them; and ereryday I meant to ask, and 
every day I forgotF’ 

Here the laughter of both ladies was un¬ 
controllable, bnt as soon as she could speak 
Miss Brooks exclaimed, “ Well, that is the 
oddest wooing 1 ever heard oft I know 
what I will do, Dr. Brigham. I will give 
you the poets for a wedding present P' 


“Thank you, my dear madamP’ cried 
the doctor, in great delight “ Then I shall 
have all 1 want in the world, —Kellie and 
the poets F’ 

And meeting Mr, Maynard, soon after 
his marriage, the worthy doctor repeated 
this declaration, at the same time thank¬ 
ing the young man heartily for his good ad¬ 
vice, which had, he assured him, made him 
the happiest man in the world 
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ZEDEKIAH’S SWEETHEART. 

BY QKOBGE Iw AIKBN. 


“Ah, my dear sister, I was iu search of 
you. 1 have something most particular to 
sav.” 

“Will it not keep? I have a hundred 
things to think of, and am very busy—” 
Doing nothing. Come, now, be serious, 
and listen.” 

“ Oh, I know so well what you want to 
talk about —that eternal subject does so 
wear ray spirits.” 

“ Your spirits, Jacqueline, fortunately for 
you, are too bright to he easily extinguished, 
even by my dullness. The time may come, 
however, when you will not consider love so 
contemptible a theme.” 

“Love! — do I consider love contempti¬ 
ble?" 

“ Till you love as I love, you cannot un¬ 
derstand what I mean.” 

‘“Till you love as I lovel’—ha, ha! I 
assure you I do love at this present mo¬ 
ment.” • 

“ Indeed?” 

“ Oh, dear, yes; a great many people.” 

“Absurd! How can youbeso heartless?” 

“Heartless! On the contrary, it is you 
that must have a little, mean, shabby, un¬ 
der-sized heart, only big enough to hold one 
besides the owner; now my heart is large 
enough to hold dozens. Tour heart is a 
gig—mine is a horse-car,” 

“ Is it lints you talk of love?” 

“ Yes; pray how would you have me talk?” 

“ I would have you silent. How little 
can von appreciate a love like mine! 

“ How • entimental I Then you think me 
■cold-hearted ?” 

“No, Jacqueline; and that adds to my 

astonishment.” 

“Pray give over being astonished at me; 
you’ll find there's no end to it My heart is 
as warm as yours—that is, in its own way; 
but while your afiections run riot, and 
flout'ish away in the shape of romantic love, 
mine are carefully trained into several well- 
regulated friendships.” 

“A love will spring up one of these days, 
in spite of your regulations.” 

“ Ill weeds proverbially grow apace; but 
at present I can boast a cup of heart’s-ease. 
Shall I weed your heart, brother?” 


“ 'When Love has taken root, he is not so 
easily displaced. But do you condemn ray 
choice, Jacqueline?” 

“Condemn? nol I love Arlotta myself; 
but —’’ 

“ But what? May I not love her, as my 
sister does?” 

“As your sister does, certainly; but—” 

“ ‘ But ’ again. You think the marriage 
would disgrace our family?” 

“ Disgrace is a strong word; yet stilt it is 
not exactly the match your family might 
expect you to form. You left Boston when 
you were too young to know much of our 
Aunt Berry, dear old rheumatic, romantic 
soul, who, struck with Arietta’s beauty 
when she was an infant playing about her 
native village, took her from her rustic 
home, adopted her, and made her for many 
years her companion, pet, plaything, and—” 

“ Gave her the education of a lady.” 

“True; and died, leaving her not one 
penny to maintain her position in the soci¬ 
ety to which she had raised her.” 

“You, however, made some amends, for 
you treated her like a sister.” 

“A dear friend she must ever be, but there 
is no necessity for your making her my sis¬ 
ter in earnest. So now let’s change the sub¬ 
ject-love talk is always interminable. Re¬ 
member, I have advertised for a coachman 
today. You are to receive the applicants 
and select a good one.” 

“ Depend upon my judgment.” 

Mr. Frank Leyburn, after a lengthy so¬ 
journ ill South America, where he had been 
connected with a large mercantile establish¬ 
ment, having realized a handsome fortune, 
had returned to his native city of Boston. 

He had taken up his residence with his 
only near relative, his sister Jacqueline. 
She kept up a fine establishment, in the 
house bequeathed by her father (she was 
several years Frank's senior), and had iv 
tendency to literature and old-maidism. 

She had for a companion a young lady 
who bore the name of Arlotta Berry, who 
had been adopted by Jacqueline’s aunt, and 
educated as a lady. The old lady evidently 
intended to make Arlotta her heiress, for 
she loved her like a daughter, but unfortu- 
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nately, dying without ieaving any wlli, the 
girl had been east penniless upon the world 
—without friend? or relatives, for the girl’s 
parents had died since her adoption by Mrs. 
Berry. 

From this dilemma she had been rescued 
by Jacqueline, always her friend, who kind¬ 
ly offered her a home. This offer was thank¬ 
fully accepted. Tlie two ladies, notwith¬ 
standing the disparity of their years,—Jac¬ 
queline was thirty, and Arlotta eighteen,— 
got along nicely together. 

Frank could not fail to be impressed by 
tbe beauty aud grace of Arlotta—a culti¬ 
vated wild-flower in the hot-bed of society. 

A mouth passed in her charming company 
completed her conquest over him. But 
whether be had achieved a like conquest 
over her heart was a problem be bad deter¬ 
mined to solve upon tbe first opportunity. 

Chance afforded that opportunity that 
very day. Scarcely had Jacqueline left the 
parlor by one door than Arlotta entered by 
tbe other. 

“Mr. Leyburnel’’ she said, glancing 
around; “excuse me, I thought to have 
found my kind benefactress here.” 

“ Say, rather, your friend.” 

“My friend and benefactress.” 

“ Surely she gives no—no reason to feel 
jury inequality?” 

“Oh, never 1 Bull must not forget my 
humble origin—nor do I wish to forget it. 
Besides, though I shall never leave your 
sister while she requires my services, yet 
when she marries I shall go back to my na¬ 
tive village.” 

“ Brnrhaps you will marry first.” 

“ I marry 1—oh, no, never! that is, never 
ontil l.visit my former home.” 

“ Shall you visit it with regret?” 

"Oh, nol with delight.” 

“ Indeed. You wish to leave us, then?” 

“ Do not impute to me such ingratitude. 
1 shall never forget your condescension.” 

“ Condescension I That word should never 
bespoken between friends. You consider 
me your friend, do you not?” 

“How can you ask? You must think me 
very ungrateful?” 

“ Ungratefull Gratitude is as much out 
of place as condescension.” 

Arlotta looked at him a moment in silent 
bewilderment 

“lam very unfortunate today,” she said, 
-“ or you are unnsnally fastidious.” 

“ I am so; 1 scarcely know what I say,” 


pursued Leybnme, nerving himself for the 
effort. “ I have endeavored to conceal from 
myself the real state of my feelings towards 
you, but it is in vain. Arlotta, I love youl” 

“Love!—lore me/ a dependent orphan?” 
cried Arlotta, with a surprise that showed 
such a declaration bad been unexpected. 
“ Impossible!” 

“ It is true, Arlotta. Habit, education, 
render you at least my equal, and in every 
quality of the heart and mind you are my 
superior.” 

“Ob, sir, do not say this I” exclaimed 
Arlotta, with pain. 

“Am I, then, an object of aversion?” 

“Aversion!—oh, no; but can you suppose 
that I forget my origin—my native village 
—my early associates?” 

“ I would not have you forget them.” 

“I scarcely know what to say: but your 
kindness deserves my confidence. It Is my 
duty to be frank, even if it gives you pain. 
It is true that I was very young when I left 
the village—” 

“ Oh, yes, you were a mere child.” 

“ Yes, I was a mere child; and yet—” 

“ You hesitate.” 

“ Child as I was, I bad one friend. You 
will think me foolish; he—” 

“Well?” 

“ He loved me.” 

“Loved youl—what, then? Mere play¬ 
fellows—” 

“ He was but a very little older than my¬ 
self, and yet be eaid he loved me, and I’m 
sure I loved him.” 

“A mere childish attachment.” 

“ On hia side, perhaps; on mine I prove 
that it was not so. How could I forget bim? 
Being separated so entirely from the scenes 
of my childhood, my heart cherishes, per¬ 
haps more fondly, its early associations; 
and with every ramble, every enjoyment, 
the image of poor Zedekiah is connected.” 

“ Zedekiah I his name is Zedekiah, then?” 

“ Zedekiah Piper; and he used to call me 
bis little wife, I have never seen him since, 
and yet I have always felt as if I were be¬ 
trothed to bim. And, now my confession is 
ended,' will you cease to be my friend?” 

“Think not so meanly of me. Of ray 
own bitter disappointment I will say noth¬ 
ing. I will use every effort to promote your 
happiness.” 

“ Perhaps Zedekiah no longer lives,” said 
Arlotta, musingly. 

“Very likely. I beg yourpardon, but, as 
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tie was such a very little boy, he may have 
been taken off by measles, whooping-cough, 
croup, green gooseberries, or twenty acci¬ 
dents.” 

“And would you exult?” 

** Should I not have cause?” 

** Well—perhaps. We shall see.” 

And with this ambiguous speech, which 
was certainly not a very hopeful one, she 
courtesied to Mr. Leyburne and withdrew. 

** Thus ends my chance of happiness,” 
mused that gentleman, when he was left 
alone. “And yet what may be the fate of 
this boy, this playfellow? After all, it is 
but imagination that cherishes her at¬ 
tachment. I have, at all events, promised 
to promote her happiness, and I will keep 
my word.” 

There came a thundering ring at the 
front-door bell. A moment after a servant 
put her bead in at the parlor door, and said: 

“A man after the coachman’s situation,” 

“ Show him in here,” replied Leyburne. 

A pair of heavy boots stamped over the 
oilcloth in the hall-way, and a huge, uu- 
gainly specimen of the genus “Yankee” 
stumbled into the parlor with the ponder¬ 
osity and awkwardness of an elephant. 

“Heow d’ye du?” was his salutation, as 
lieyburne requested him to be seated. 

He did so, and the mahogany creaked 
ominously beneath his huge bulk. He an¬ 
swered all of Leyburne’s questions with the 
nasal twang so peculiar to that portion of 
our country which is yclept “ Down East.” 
He had had much experience, he said, in the 
management of horses. He had been a 
week iu Boston, having come there to make 
his “fortiu,” though another motive had 
swayed him. 

Had he any objection to name the nature 
of that motive? He had not. In bis native 
village he had a little girl for a playmate 
that be was very fond of. He had always 
called her his “little wife,” and she had 
promised to be such when he grew to man’s 
estate. A rich lady, on a visit to the vil- 
lage, pleased with the beauty of the little 
girl, had adopted her, and taken her to Bos¬ 
ton. The “gal,” as he called her, must be 
pretty well off now, and it might not be a 
bad speculation to bunt her up and marry 
her. 

“"What was the ll^ttle girl’s name?” 

“Arlotta,” * 

“And his name?” 

“Zedekiah Piper,” 


He bad “turned up. Neither measles* 
whooping-cough, croup, nor green goose¬ 
berries had had the desired effect; the “ little 
boy ” was before him. But, as Leyburne 
gazed upon the stalwart proportions of 
Zedekiah, he could not realize how, by any 
possible chauce, such a lump of animated 
humanity could ever have been a “little 
boy.” At the same time an idea flashed 
through his mind. What if he were to 
bring Arlotta and Zedekiah together? 
Would not a brief interview destroy all that 
remained of her romantic, girlish passion? 
It was worth the trial. 

“Mr. Piper,” said he, “I congratulate 
you. One of those lucky accidents which, 
sometimes befriend a man has befallen you. 
The lady you seek—your early sweetheart— 
your * little wife,’ is at present an inmate of 
this very house.” 

“Gosh all dingbats!” ejaculated Zede- 
kiah. “ You don’t say so?” 

“ It is u fact, I assure you. Kemain here 
a few moments, and you shall see her,” 

He went iu quest of Arlotta, whom he 
found in the garden. 

“ Summon up your sweetest smile to re¬ 
ward me,” hecried. “ I bring great news.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, in 
surprise, looking up from the rosebush she 
was tending. 

“ He is here—the happy man has arrived 
~the Amadis for whom you have made 
yourself such a model of constancy.” 

“What he?” 

“Your faithful swain—the long (he is 
six feet two) cherished one—Mr. Zedekiah 
Piper, in propria personcBt is here to claim 
his ‘ little wife.’ ” 

“Zedekiah here—in the house I” 

“ Yes, in the parlor. He came after the 
coachman’s situation. It’s like the last 
sensation novel. Take off your net; let 
your hair float like a golden aureola on 
your shoulders, and rush to his arms like a. 
true heroine.” 

Not heeding his badinage, she hastened 
into the house and entered the parlor. 
Zedekiah arose suddenly at her entrance, 
which took him a little by surprise, upset¬ 
ting his chair in the action, and scraping his 
best bow, which was by no means an elegant 
one. She hastened towards him with both 
hands extended in a glad welcome. 

“ Heow du yeou dit, marm?” stammered 
Zedekiah,-open-mouthed, “Be yeou the 
lady of the haouse?” 
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** Zedekiab/’ she exclaimed, ** do you not 
):dpw me?’* 

Can’t say 1 du, marm.** 

“What! have you forgotten me?—have 
you forgotten little Arlotta?’* 

“Be yeou Arlotta?” queried Zedekiah, 
in some doubt. 

“ Look at me and see.” 

“ Gosh all dingbats! but yeou du look a 
leetle like her; but heow all-tired harnsome 
yeou have graown! Why, yeou look jist 
like a roal lady.” 

“ I hope I have improved some in years,” 
answered Arlotta, modestly; “ and you—” 

She could not finish the sentence, for she 
had not learned the fashionable habit of 
fibbing. He had not improved. There was 
little trace of her boyish swain in the great, 
awkward man before her. She could not 
help contrasting his uncouth figure with the 
elegant and polished Leyburne. Need we 
say who suffered by the comparison? 

“ So you be my ‘ little wife’? haw, haw!” 

What a laugh it was!—it sounded like the 
neighing of a horse. His wife—ugh! she 
fairly shuddered at the thought. 

“Gi* us a kiss!” cried Zedekiah, making 
a demonstration like a grisly bear when he 
menaces some unluckly hunter. 

“Keep off, sir!” cried Arlotta, retreating 
from his huge paws. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Zed, iu 
great surprise. “Teou us’n’t to be so 
squeamish when we were children.” 

“We are children no longer,” returned 
Arlotta, with freezing dignity, which had a 
refrigerating effect upon her swain. 

“Goshall dingbats!” exclaimed Zed, as 
he glanced complacently at his huge limbs. 
“I a’n’t exactly what you might call a 
baby.’* 

“ I will speak to Mr. Leyburne, and urge 
bim to give you the situation you seek,*’ 
said Arlotta, and she hurried from the 
room. 

“O Mr. Leyburne, he is so changed!” 
she cried. 

She did not stop to think whathad brought 
Mr. Leyburne so close to the parlor door. 
Perhaps he bad been listening. “All’s fair 
in love,” you know. 

“Shall I give him the coachman’s situa¬ 
tion?” he asked. 

“Yes—if you please,” stammered Ar¬ 
lotta, blushing to the temples as she met his 
roguish look, and she hurried away to hide 
her confusion. 


“ Well, Zed, my boy,” said Leyburne, 
entering the parlor, “ what do you think of 
your sweetheart now?” 

“She’s as purty as apictur,” answered 
honest Zed; “but she’s awfully stuck up.” 

“A little proud, eh?” 

“Proud as a peacock, and with as fine 
feathers. Haow much mought she be 
worth?” 

“ She has no fortune, Zed; her patroness 
shamefully neglected her. She is entirely 
dependent on my sister’s bounty.” 

“No money!” ejaculated Zed, looking 
very blue. “ Say, squire, yeou know a thing 
or two.” 

“Ibelieve so.” 

“ I a’n’t obleeged to marry her, am I?” 

“Certainly not, unless you so desire. 
The engagement, if such it can be called, is 
not binding upon either side. But what is 
money compared to beauty such as hers?” ■ 

“ Wal, I daon’t knaow,’ replied Zed, du¬ 
biously. “ * Money makes the mare go.’ I 
guess 1 shall let her slide. Betsey Jane, old 
Perkins's darter, is a little sweet on me, and 
said she’d have me when I come back from 
Bosting—and old Perkins’s got a good farm 
—there a’n’t but six children, and when the 
old man kicks the bucket, Betsey’ll come iu 
for somethin’ han’some. Yeou don’t think 
Lotty’d break her heart about it, do you?” 

“I think not. Between you and me, 
there is a young fellow very anxious to marry 
her, and if you resigu her I think she will 
have him.” 

“ He’s welcome,” returned Zed, magnan¬ 
imously. “ Jist tell him I said so.” 

Zed was engaged as coachman, and took 
his departure in a tranquil state of mind, 

“ You have destroyed the brightest dream 
of my life,” said Arlotta to Leyburne, when 
next they met. 

“ 1 am ready to make you all amends.” 

“Would you be content with a second 
love?” 

“ No; you have never loved—this girlish 
fancy counts for nothing-sunless you love 
me; do you?” 

“A little.” 

“ Enough to marry me?” 

“ I think so.” 

“And thf n you will try to love me more?” 

“Ever so much!” 

He clasped her iu his arras, and she did 
not cry, “Keep off, sir!” If Zed lost his 
kiss, somebody else found his. 

Zed drove the bridal party to chuixfii$%ad 
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I doubt if there was a happier person in the to me that yeou make a better team thta I 
whole assemblage. should. She was too good for me. The 

“You’ve got my little wife, squire,” he fact is, she was cultivated, and I graowed 
said to Leyburne, afterwards, “and It’pears wild—that accounts for it.” 
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THE KECTOE Of ST. LUKE’S. 

BY JOH>' A. PETEKS. 


I. 

“The Lord is in Uis hoiy tempie; let all 
the earth keep silence before him.” 

The words were clearly, distinctly uttered, 
full of an earnesiiie-is that appealed sirong- 
lytolhe feelings of the hearers; and from 
theluxuriously-eushioiied pen-in which she 
Vas euseonced, Agatha Hastings, only child 
of Judge Hastings, the one great man of the 
place, recently returned from a European 
Hip, looked up in surprise as the deep rich 
tones of the minister of God rang through 
the ivy-draped, gothic stone church. She 
Was a trifle disappointed with the laul-en- 
tmiU of the man, whose voice stirred her 
so profoundly. The white surplice shroud¬ 
ed a slender form not quite up to the medi¬ 
um stature of manhood, and critical iliss 
Bastings admired massive granitieally-pro- 
portioned men; indeed, sneered at those 
who deviated greatly from her ideal type. 
A white scholarly face, destitute of a beard. 
With thin nervous lips, and ueath a broad 
high brow burned a pair of night-black 
orbs, whose glance could be mild as pitying 
St. John’s, or stern as Rhadamanthus’s, ac¬ 
cording as the occasion called for ft. “ Kot 
in the least handsome,” was Miss Hastings’ s 
verdict, ns her eyes sought the page of her 
gold-clasped prayer-book; “too small, too 
deathly pale. But his is a face to command 
respect, albeit there is a look upon it, and 
gleaming from those piercing eyes, that tells 
me he has not yet found that peace ‘ which 
passes all understanding.’ ” And then, as 
the Oloria in Excelais pealed forth from the 
beautifully-toned organ, presented by her 
father to the church of St. Luke’s, she tried 
to listen to the music, and not speculate 
further concerning the minister. 

“ Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand.” 

So ran the text of his senaon, a masterly 
production, by the way, clear and forcible, 
his Imagery glowing, bis delivery grand be¬ 
yond Agatha had ever heard; now his voice 
Was low and persuasive, stirring the hearts 
and bringing tears to the eyes of his audi¬ 
ence; anon it rose higher, assuming a com¬ 
manding tone, as he warned them of the 
danger—of the agony lying in the future for 


those who heeded not the words, and re¬ 
pented not, wickedly pursuing the tenor of 
tiieir way. 

The benediction was jjronoiinced, the 
congregation began (piietly to di.'perse, and 
rising languidiy and leaning on liis goid- 
heatiod waikiiig-.'tick. Judge Hastings said, 
sutlo voce, to his daugliter; 

“A young mail of nticonimon talent— a 
power to the churcli—a Si. John. I have 
never listened to such a discourse. I must 
make myself known to him at oiice, and 
take him home to dimier ” 

Agatha bent iier beautiful head. “Hot 
to-day, papa, please. This i.s our first Sab¬ 
bath home, and it is so much pleasanter to 
be alone—our guest Madge, of course, ex¬ 
cepted.” 

“ Nonsense, Queenie. But here comes 
the rector, Mr.—Deuce take itl what’s his 
name?” 

“ Mr. Hawthorne, papa,” supplying the 
desired information. 

“Ahi yes. How do you do, sir?” reach¬ 
ing out his hand to the young minister. 
“ My name is Hastings. Pray allow me to 
congratulate you on the power you have 
over your audience, swaying it at your will. 
My daughter. Miss Hastiugs.” 

The rector bowed,taking in his the brown- 
kidded hand offered him, and allowing his 
eyes to dwell on her face. “A daughter of 
the gods, divinely tall, divinely fair.” An 
upright exquisitely-fashioned figure, full of 
a languorous grace, with a face fair as Ten¬ 
nyson’s “Maud’s,” the lovely gray eyes 
brimming with pride, the simple brown 
hat, with trailing spring wreath, half con¬ 
cealing the shimmering bionde hair that 
graced the shapely head. 

The Eev. Richard Hawthorne dropped 
the hand instantly, and turned to the judge, 
who was saying iu cordial tones: 

“ I was much pleased with your sermon, 
sir, and wishing to become acquainted with 
you without delay, want to take you home 
with us to dine.” 

“ Thanks, Mr. Hastings; but making it a 
rule never to dine out on the Sabbath, 1 
must perforce decline your kind offer, hop¬ 
ing at no distant day to accept it.” 
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Tlie judge, believing a repetition of Uls 
offer would be futile, did not repeat it; and 
after a few minutes’ desuitori’ converse, 
went down the aisle and out to his car¬ 
riage, which wa^ waiting at the steps, fol¬ 
lowed by Agatha. They entered the car¬ 
riage, Judge Hastings and bis exquisite 
daughter, and were driven away; and the 
rector, standing motionless on the steps, 
wondered why it was the world seemed a 
trifle fairer to him this morning than here¬ 
tofore, and why the sun seemed to shed 
brighter, more refulgent rays upon the 
earth. 

Judge Hastings’s carriage rolled on, and 
Judge Hastings’s fair daughter leaned back 
in her seat and gave herself up to a fit of 
musing. “That man has a secret in bis 
life,” she thought — “a secret which he 
dreads may become exposed to a censorious 
world. That brooding look in bis eyes 
haunts me still. It was as if he expected 
to encounter some spectacle which, like the 
Medusa-head, would turn him to stone. 
What mystery liangs over that man I An 
awful one to blanch his face to such a ca¬ 
daverous hue, and give such a haunting 
look to his mournful eyes, or—Goodness! 
what ails me? Am I becoming imagina¬ 
tive? ril ponder no more on the man with 
the tragical air.” 

’Twas a lovely spring day, the air preg¬ 
nant with the scent of lilac and apple-blos- 
Bona, the sky overhead blue and cloudless. 
The mile intervening between the judge’s 
country-seat and the church of St. Luke’s 
was soon traversed by the fast-stepping 
horses, and the carriage stopped in front of 
a palatial residence of red brick, from which 
stretched a lawn of velvety green grass, 
ornamented by cordate parterres, overrun¬ 
ning with early summer flowers, and foun¬ 
tains whose glistening spray laved white 
statuettes at their feet. A young lady stood 
on the wide veranda, over which a network 
of Mexican vines ran, awaiting them—a 
guest of the Hastingses—Madge Lyman, a 
violet-eyed, dark-tressed girl, with a de¬ 
cidedly retrousse nose, wiio, feeling indis¬ 
posed, bad remained home from church. 

“Lack at last, loiterers! And awfully 
bored, I suppose, listening to an illitenate 
country preacher? Sorry I had not accom¬ 
panied you.” 

“ You missed a most excellent discourse, 
Madge.” And Agatha Hastings plucked 
one of the green Mexican vines, and list¬ 


lessly began pulling it to pieces. “Mr. 
Hawthorne is a talented and cultivated 
man—quite an improvement on old Mr. 
Rheuny, who talked through his nose, and 
made such frantic gesuires.” 

“ Large?” And Madge eyed her friend, 
laughingly, aware of her penchant forcolos- 
sal men. 

“ Xay, more’s the pity. He is small, yet 
in nowise effeminate, a world of povverin 
Ills glance and voice. But come; I’m goin" 
upstairs. You’ll have an opportunity to 
try your charms on him erelong, machere,^* 

‘‘An opportunity I .shall not allow to pass 
by unimproved,” vivaciously retorted Miss 
Hastings’s guest. “ I must flirt, and this 
disciple of Paul is no doubt the most eligi¬ 
ble man in Asbwood.” 

The next day Madge formed his acquaint¬ 
ance. It happened thus. The morning 
was radiant with May sunshine and May¬ 
flowers. Judge Hastings’s daughter pro¬ 
posed a ride, to which her coquettish 
friend gleefully assented. 

“By all means, Agatha; the morning Is 
delightful; just sufficient breeze to render 
Sol’s glance endurable. Malicious old 
thing! The only specimen of the male 
gender, by the way, whose eye I cannot 
coolly encounter. Order out the rig, Ag, 
and I’ll make myself presentable. I warn 
you 1 shall flirt with all the country lads we 
chance to meet; even this young rector of 
St. Luke’s shall not escape with impunity. 
My flirting proclivities are alarmingly de¬ 
veloped, I can tell you.” 

“Ho need of telling, Madge, as I am 
already aw’are of the fact. But the Rev. 
Mr. Hawthorne wi I prove invulnerable.” 

“Indeed! I beg to differ with you,/a 
princease. Like Achilles, he is not invul¬ 
nerable, as I shall show you. He can’t re¬ 
sist ray new ‘ gipsey,’ with the stunning 
streamers.” And humming a few bars of 
a popular song, she ran out of the room. 

Equipped, she was certainly charming; 
fleecy garments touched up with rosewjol- 
ored bows, a broad gipsey with floating 
rose-colored ribbons, under which hersaucy 
face shone brightly. A pink rose; while 
Agatha, calm and fair in her grayish robe, 
and shawl, and simple morning-hat, could 
be compared to nothing but a stately white 
lily. Soon, in a tiny basket phaeton, be¬ 
hind a quick stepping pony, which Agatha 
managed with ease, they were being bowled 
along the dusty highway. 
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“Madge, isn’t it nice to escape our train 
of courtiers aud be alone in tbis country 
ji]}age, in tbe midst of green fields and 
primeval forests, free to do exactly as we 
wisb?*’ And Agatha hit the pony with her 
jewelled toy of a riding-whip, to accelerate 
his speed. 

Madge gave her head a disdainful little 
toss. “ I can’t say I find it especially nice, 
Ac, to be deprived of all my suitors. I am 
fond of admiration, and like plenty of beaux 
in my train. I shall he heartily glad when 
the guests you’ve invited for the summer 
begin to arrive. Are there no nice fellows 
ill town, Ag?” 

“Tou incorrigible flirt! of course there 
are—Dr. Clive, for example.” 

“A follower of Esculapius,” mused 
Madge. “Describe him, Ag, and let’s see 
if he'll answer in case of emergency. Is he 
Thomsouian, Allopatbic, Homoeopatbic, 
or—” 

“He is an Eclectic,” interposed Miss 
Hastings, anxious to check her friend’s 
raillery. “As to his personal appearance, 
he is tall, straight as a Norway pine, with a 
certain Castilian style of beauty. His 
msnuers are easy anO agreeable.,” 

“And resides in the country, and is a 
country doctor, visiting bis patients in a 
dilapidated old gig. Nonsense! I’ll wager, 
Ag, that he’s as verdant as can be, and 
very much afflicted with mauvais honie.” 

A peal of laughter broke from Agatha’s 
lips. “ Royalty itself would not abash him.” 

“How happens it, then, that you have 
not a penchant for this handsome physi¬ 
cian? He is your style exactly. Tall, and 
swarthy, ajid wonderfully cool.” 

Miss Hastings proffered no reply; all her 
attention was bestowed on Bob, usually tbe 
most gentle of ponies, who was tearing 
along the road at a breakneck speed. 
“Whatever ails Boh?” 

Out of the village on the highway they 
were now, the road curving a great dusty- 
backed reptile around a shelving bank; 
ahead, a frightful precipice yawning, over 
which they would bo in a moment hurled 
todestruciioii, unless, O heavens! she could 
check the horse’s speed or change his 
course. Alas! She sawed at the reins with¬ 
out effect, and white to the very Ups, yet 
brave as a heroine. Judge Hastings’s daugh¬ 
ter turned to her terrified companion. 

“Madge, there is no hope; we are going 
swiftly to our doom.” 


On, on sped the pony, mad with fright, 
and with closed eyes Agatha and Madge 
awaited death, when-^ 

Between the precipice and the rushing 
horse sprang a man, slender and lithe, and, 
grasping the reins, threw all his ^trength in 
one mighty effort to turn his course. He 
succeeded, but was dashed to the ground, 
only to rise the next iitstant safe and 
sound, save for a few slight scratches on 
his face. Bob now stopped of lUs own ac¬ 
cord a few paces further on, and stood stUi, 
quivering; while looking down the gulley, 
seamed with jagged rocks, whose heads 
were reared like beasts of prey, Agatha 
realized the awful death she had escaped. 
As yet she had not noticed her preserver. 
He came up now, and with surprise, not 
unmlngled with regret, she beheld the rec¬ 
tor of St. Luke’s, the Rev. Richard Haw¬ 
thorne. Why, she could not tell, but she 
felt as if she would rather owe her life to 
any other man. How brave he wasl Cool 
aud suave he came up to the phaeton, lift¬ 
ing his hat as politely as usual, in nowise 
moved. ' Over the gauntletcd hand extend 
ed, he bowed. 

“Tou were sadly frightened. Miss Hast¬ 
ings, 1 fear? May 1 ask the cause of the 
runaway? The pony does not look one bit 
vicious.” 

“ Nay, he is the most staid of beasts gen 
erally, and 1 am a very skillful driver. J 
have an impression that something large 
and white flopped to the ground—a bird of 
plunder, minus wings, maybe,” she added, 
lightly. 

“ Ben Andrews’s kite, ratljer, Miss Hast 
ings,” he made answer. “ He was flying it 
when 1 started to make a call on a sick 
parishioner of mine. The wind is not very 
strong this morning, and it has fallen to 
the ground. Ben must be more careful 
hereafter.” 

“How providential you happened In this 
direction, Mr. Hawthorne. Tou have saved 
my life and the life of roy friend! Miss 
Lyman, the Rev. Mr. Hawthorne.” 

For once Madge forgot her coquettish 
ways, and after acknowledging the intro¬ 
duction, said, with wa;mih, “Ican never 
be sufiicientiy grateful, Mr. Hawthorne, for 
what you have done. With all my lieart I 
thank you. 1 shudder at tbe thought of 
what might have taken place but for you. 
0,1 thank you, thank your* 

There were tears in her eyes, and she 
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looked so charming and grateful, that even 
the Itev. Mr. Hawthorne, not a little in¬ 
clined to he a misogyinis’, regarded her with 
interest, a fact which was patent to the fair 
girl iistle.'<sly holding the reins. Slie tried 
to express her gratitude, but failed; the 
words came not. How ungrateful he must 
deem her! Again she made the attempt. 

Mr. Ilawlliorne.’’ 

He turned toward her, and as he did so 
the merest tinge of pink drifted over her 
inarhle-fair face. ‘*Do not believe me uii- 
thunkful. I—I wish—” She hesitated 
hopelessly, the pink in her cheeks changing 
toadeej) carmine, while Madge looked on 
wtnnleringly. Whenever was Miss Hastings 
emijarrassed before? The calla lily—her 
sobri.jiiet among the men—was being ineta- 
moipl)o>ed into a blushing pink. 

Madge's stare brought her to her senses, 
and the sentence so clumsily begun was 
prettily finished. He merely Inclined his 
head, not caring for the evidence of grati¬ 
tude, seemingly. 

“ Ladies, suj)po.se you get out and rest a 
while. Your nerves must be all unstrung. 
The view from here is wonderfully grand.” 

Acquiesciiig to his petition, they were as¬ 
sisted out by him, he lying the horse to a 
butternut standing handily there. Agatha, 
fascinated, bent over the precipice, strewn 
with black boulders, over which a roaring 
cataract djished its spray, its sides lined 
with trees, crooked and bent; one old hick¬ 
ory, with straggling branches, which had 
toppled over with age, bedded in amongst 
the rocks, looked not unlike the half-buried 
skeleton of an ichthyosaurus. 

Upon a rock, medaliioiied with mosses, 
and lichens, and pretty wild violets, they 
seated themselves, letting their eyes wan¬ 
der over the picturesque scene presented to 
their view. All around them was a tangle 
of vines and shrubs, indigenous to the soil, 
and such an array of blue flowers, modestly 
lifting their liny heads on their slender 
stalks, that Agatha thought with a certain 
writer, “the very heavens were upbreaking 
through the earth.” The rector began 
plucking a few of the timid violets growing 
there,' throwing ihciu together carelessly, 
now and anon iivscrtiug a sprig tif green to 
vary the monotony of color. Two bouquets 
thus made he iciulered to the two girls, 
Madge accepting hors with empreiaementf 
Agatha with a slight graceful inclination of 
the head, listlessly remarking, “They are 


quite pretty — simple and fragrant. You 
display some taste in their arrangement.” 

“Not so,” he remonstrated; “I’ve no¬ 
ticed that when gathering flowers, no mat¬ 
ter how incongruous and out of harmony 
their hue, no matter how heedlessly you 
fling them together, they blend prettily; 
but take them apart, and try to arrange 
them, unless one he extraordinarily .sUilicil 
in the art, they looked labored ainl stiff. 
Are you fond of flowers, Miss lla>iinss?" 

“ Indeed I nin, exces>ively. .Siiil auiunm 
leaves and feathery ferns suit me better. 
From a child, when staying in my own 
pleasant home in the country, I have 
scoured the woods in quest of ferns. To 
me nothing Unit grows is f.airer. I have 
quite a collection at home—in fact, father 
named our residence Ferndale to please 
me.” 

“And a beautiful green spot it is, Miss 
Hastings, with the whole western slope 
alive with jungles of bracken and beds of 
lady-ferns. Botany was a favorite study of 
mine in my boyhood days.” 

“And I am ignorant of the branch al¬ 
together; I am no botanist. I know ami 
recognize plants by their common and not 
botanical names. Observe the egregious 
blunder I was guilty of whilst displaying 
the beauties of our greenhouse to a guest of 
father’s, a poetical young man. ‘Are you 
fond of reseda odorafa. Miss IListiiigs?’ he 
inquired. ‘ I cannot tell,’ I replied, ‘ as I do 
not remember of seeing any.* The picture 
of astonishment he stared at me, till I be¬ 
lieved he was becoming gorgonized. Then 
he laughed. * Why, it flourishes here in 
luxuriant profusion; the very air is perme¬ 
ated with its fragrance. You have a sprigof 
it ill your hair.’ * Then why not call it by its 
graceful name, mignonette?’ I retorted, be¬ 
ginning to comprehend to what he referred. 
He was Ino elegant a philomath for me.” 

The rector laughed. “ You are right. 
Miss Hastings; neitlier have 1 any taste for 
these sesquipedalian names. They weigh 
down the modest flowerets till they are not 
recognizable by their nomenclatures. How 
musical the waterfall, and what quantities 
of white spray it sends aloft,” he added, 
noticing the direction her gray eyes had 
taken. 

“ Blit look below, sir, where it is shaded 
by those enormous evergreens, whose long 
arms hang over as if to embrace their fra 
ternlty on the other side, and it seem* 
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tinged with green; further down it is black. 
»Tis a living chameleon, ever changing color. 
Wbat’s the matter, Madge?” as the young 
lady with a scream bounded off the rock. 

“An ugly reptile I There it is, with its 
black head peering up through that mass of 
vines. For heaven’s sake, come away! 
The place is accursed! In danger livstof 
being hurled over the precipice by Bob, iu 
danger now of being bitten by snakes.” 

a venomous one, Miss Lyman. 
Pray resume your seat. See how harmless 
it is;” and Eichard Hawthorne siooped 
down, and as Madge gave another scream, 
and Agatha eyed him iu amaze, he picked 
up—a long crooked stick of a decidedly 
snakeiike exterior. 

Agatha broke out in a merry laugh, but 
Madge couid not be prevailed upon to re¬ 
sume her seat. “ I don’t care if X was mU- 
laken, and you are mean enough to laugh, 
Ag, and my cowardice is patent to you both, 
the place is infested with snakes. That may 
be a stick you are clutching iu your hand, 
Mr. Hawthorne, but amongst those roots 
down yonder, I’m sure there is a nest of 
them. XIgh!” shuddering,‘'let’s go.” 

you so desire, certainly.” And Aga¬ 
tha rose from the rock, the cluster of violets 
in her hand. Again she bent over the chasm. 

“ What a fearful spot to meet one’s death! 
the carriage-wheels w'ere almost at its edge. 
li you had been thrown over iu your at¬ 
tempts to save us, Mr. Hawthorne!” 

“ I would have been at rest. This world 
does not coutaiu so much happiness for me, 
that—” As some men might curb an un¬ 
ruly steed, so curbed he the words upon his 
lips, the same haunting look creeping into 
his eyes that Agatha had seen there the 
first lime she had met him. “I beg your 
pardon,” he added a moment later, “what 
nonsense I’m discoursing! I have a pleas¬ 
ant parish, and my parochial duties though 
multitudinous and tedious at times, bring 
their reward. I work for a Master, who 
pays me in something better than gold.” 

They walked back to the carriage, Haw- 
ihome assisting Miemin, then at Agatha’s 
request, got in himself, took the reins, and 
away they went. 


II. 

YinT.TCT vi ATty, AW ngT> May abdicated her 
throne in favor of June, Goddess of Koses, 
and right royally the fair sister ascended 


and took possession of it, wielding her scep¬ 
tre with the grace of a queen. At FerndMe 
extensive preparations were being made for 
the guests who were to arrive ihat day late 
in the afternoon. Some tvventy were ex¬ 
pected. The best rooms were put in order, 
the pictures garnished witli trailing vines, 
statues were wreathed, and vases filled to 
the utmosi with great creamy ruses and 
buds whose edges were tipped with pink, 
while in every available cranny were placed 
pots of hothouse plants, emitting sweet 
odors, aiid ferns tvhose heads bent languid¬ 
ly downward. Madge was in a fever of ex¬ 
citement, but Agatha moved about quietly 
as ever, giving orders to the servants, and 
liow and then putting the finishing touches 
to some of their arrangements. She was 
attired iu white, with a broad blue sash 
knotted about her waist, and a fillet of blue 
fastening up and keeping in place her sump¬ 
tuous blonde hair. 

♦*How cool and fair you always look, 
Agatha,” said Madge. “No matter how 
uncomfortably hut the weather is, it has no 
effect whatever upon you. A calla-lily— 
the name attached to you by your admirers 
—suits you to a T, I prove an excellent 
foil to you with my small features, dark 
hair and sallow complexion.” 

“Fie! Madge, what an ugly temper you 
are in to-day. Are you not aware that peo¬ 
ple invariably admire their opposites? A 
bright piquant brunette would carry off the 
palm for beauty in almost any assemblage.” 

“Yes, where lackadaisical blondes are 
present, no doubt. But take a spirited 
blonde like yourself—for you are spirited in 
spite of yoiu* slow motions—and you over¬ 
shadow them completely. But cornel to 
pass away the time till the arrival of your 
guests, let’s take a ramble iu the wootL. 
Will you take your skeichiug-book?” 

“I believe not this morning. Frederika 
Bremer’s ‘Neighbors’is just the book to 
while away the time, not so exciting but 
that you can iay it down at any moment, 
and sufficiently interesting to keep your 
eyes upon its pages.” 

“As you please, i shall take a basket in 
which to deposit my treasures, for 1 am go¬ 
ing on a pilfering expedition.” 

Donning hats, one with a basket on her 
arm, the other with the “Neighbors” in 
her band, they started on their way. 

“It is BO dull, Agatha,” complained 
Madge. “I do wish Mr. Hawthorne was 
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along to act as cicerone. He is undeniably 
a fascinating companion, if he is a preacher 
of tlie gospel. Where is Dr. Clive, that we 
have not seen him?** 

“ He has )jeen to Philadelphia to settle up 
an estate, to which he has fallen heir by the 
death of an uncle. He returns to-morrow, 
and is to give us Ins company occasionally, 
for he is a great favorite with us all. There, 
Madge, you nearly planted your foot on an 
Indian-pipe. How waxen white it is.” 

“ It Uas more the appearance of a deatli*8 
head. Ugh! how very white. I’m afraid 
to pick it, Ag.” 

Don’t be silly, Madge. Here, I‘II pluck 
it. Now place It carefully in your recepta¬ 
cle—one treasure added to your store.” 

Thus they proceeded, their conversation 
commonplace, robbing clumps of wild-fiow- 
ers of their prettiest, till they reached a 
felled tree, which lay upon the ground like 
a mighty Briarean-anned orustacean. Over 
their heady hung a canopy of leaves, through 
which the sunlight filtered and broke into a 
thousand tiny globules of diHercnt-hued 
light, birds warbled forth to their Maker 
their sweetest arias, and insects chirped 
noisily. A carpet of moss lay at their feet. 
The “Neighbors” was tossed aside, for iu 
this seductive spot, no being of llesh and 
blood could have perused a single line, and 
emptying the basket of its contents, the girls 
were soon in the mysteries of bouquet-mak¬ 
ing, flowers strewed wildly over their laps 
and tumbling to their feet. Miss Lyman, 
being an inveterate talker, let her tongue 
run as usual, and as was often the case 
talked considerable nonsense. 

“ Agatha, what do you think of Mr. Haw¬ 
thorne?” she asked, abruptly. 

The question coming so suddenly startled 
the placid girl, waose fingers were toying 
idly with a white blossom. “ Thinkof him I 
Why, nothing particularly, save as you say, 
he is quite companionable.” 

“Well, I think,” slyly darting an up¬ 
ward glance at the girl’s averted face, half- 
shielded by the broad sun-hat, “that grand 
and unapproachable, as you consider your¬ 
self, faithful to his Master’s cause though 
he may be, he has had the audacity to fall 
in love with you. There,” thrusting at 
random a cardinal bloom in amongst a nest 
of green, “you needn’t bite my head off! I 
but expressed my candid opinion.” 

“Which you might better have kept to 
yourself,” and Agatha rose to her feet so 


hurriedly that her uncompleted bouquetfell 
to the ground, the “Neighbors” after it. 
“’Tis immaterial to me what you think.” 

“A-hem! Whenever was my lady aroused 
to such a pitch of excitement before? The 
snow-image has dissolved, aud a creature of 
fire arisen from its ashes. The heart of 
Judge Hastings’s daughter is galvanized at 
lasti Hurrah! The Hector of St. Luke’s 
has bombarded its- fortress.” And in her 
enthusiasm the merry girl tore off her hat 
aud flung it aloft. In its descent it lodged 
in the tree overhead, for which Madge cared 
not a picayune. “ For when I get ready to 
go home 1 can stone it down, or failing in 
that attempt, climb the tree for it,” she 
said. “Ag,” grasping at the white dress of 
the tall figure standing silently there, “ you 
aren’t mad, are you? If so, ’tis an infalli¬ 
ble sign that your feelings arj touched. Be- 
seat yourself, 1 beg, and decoy the ‘Neigh* 
bors ’ from their proximity to your nosegay, 
else will they purloin its choicest blossoms.” 

Miss Hastings obeyed, coolly remarking: 
“I do wish, Miss Lyman, that you would 
dispense with your nonseuse.” 

“ Iu which state 1 should resemble a fish 
on dry land. No, thank you, Miss Hastings. 
Seriously, Mr. Hawthorne intends, ‘ willy- 
niily,* making you rectoress of St, Luke’s. 
What an enviable lot! What will you do 
when he requests the honor?” 

“Madge,” and a stream of light seemed 
to issue from the girl’s eyes, “ if you say 
another word upon the subject, I’ll go direct¬ 
ly home. Mr. Hawthorne cares not a straw 
for so frail and unworthy a creature as my¬ 
self.' Even so, and he should ‘ request the 
honor,’ Judge Hastings’s daughter—” aud 
Judge Hastings’s daughter drew herself 
proudly up, a contumelious smile wreathing 
her clear-chiselled lips—“ would most per¬ 
emptorily decline 1” 

The crackling of a twig, the noise of a 
heavy loolslep, and through the bushes 
came a man, dressed in clerical black, with 
hat in hand—the Hector of St. Luke’s, Rich¬ 
ard Hawthorne! 

Madge gave a little cry, but pallid as Car¬ 
rara marble Agatha rose and confronted 
him. He stepped in front of her—this fair, 
usually passionless girl, about whom lin¬ 
gered an indescribable charm—transfixing 
her with his dark eyes. 

“Is not Judge Hastings’s daughter some¬ 
what premature in her avowal to refuse 
your humble servant? Will she not wait 
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till the honor is solicited by him, such be¬ 
ing the rule required by etiquette?” 

Clinching her white bands passionately 
together, with head slightly drooping, Aga¬ 
tha made reply, “ I am extremely sorry, 
Hr. Hawthorne, you overheard my unlucky 
retort. Madge provoked me into making it, 
jet, it is but just to say, I meant it when I 
made it. And you are the last man I should 
have believed guilty of eavesdropping!” 

“ It was by accident I overheard your re¬ 
mark. I had been in the depths of tlie 
Tfildwood, and becoming tired, found a com¬ 
fortable seal and sat down to rest. Mor¬ 
pheus wooed me to sleep. 1 was awakened 
by Miss Lyman’s ‘hurrah!’ and just in 
time it seems to prove the truth of the old 
jaying, * The devil is alw'ays near when talk¬ 
ing about him.’ Pray give yourself no un¬ 
easiness, Miss Hastings; the words you 
gave utterance to were in nowise galling to 
me. True, I admire you as 1 w’ould any 
beautiful fair woman—probably because I 
am so dark myself. Hut beyond that admi¬ 
ration, believe me, I have no intention of 
going. The idea of your becoming my wife 
was and is simply an impossibility—that 
never presented itself to ray mind in any 
form. Forget your words, and let’s be 
friends. As rector of this parish it behooves 
U5 to be on excellent terms.” 

He put out his hand, but Agatha let hers 
hang by her side, and, speechless, regarded 
him. What au idiot she had been to make 
tbatrenaarkl Why, he cared no more for 
her than for an image! Somehow the 
thought did not please her. Was the man 
made of stone, that her words did not sting 
him? or—how gailiugl—did he deem her a 
silly senseless creature, for whom to care it 
was foolish? ** He shall see that I am indif¬ 
ferent as to his opinion,” she said; and ac¬ 
cordingly placed her hand in his. 

“Iratify the compact, sir; we will be 
friends. If you are not in a hurry, sit down 
and glance at our treasures. Here are two 
bouquets we have made. Is not a little 
more green needed in mine to relieve the 
sameness?” 

Thus they whiled away an hour, when, 
glancing at her watch, Agatha knew it was 
time she was at home. Madge, we must 
be going. ’Tis nearly time for the train 
freighted with our guests to arrive. Mr. 
Hawthorne, your path lies in onr direction, 
I believe?” 

It does; and if 1 may have the pleasure, 


I will see you ladies home. Mi«s Lyman,’* 
with a merry twinkle in his oyo, “ wliat are 
you to wear on your head?” 

“My hat. Wont you get it down for me, 
please? If not. I’ll have to climb the tree 
for it, and I doubt my adroitness in that 
line.” 

With a quick leap he caught the branch 
upon which it had alighted, shook it down, 
and they set out for home. 

“SoFerndale is to be made merry with 
the \oicesof guests, Miss Agatha?” he said, 
carelessly knocking off a daisy-bead with a 
stick he picked up from the ground. “ I 
wish you a delightful time.” 

“Thanks; and remember, Mr. Haw¬ 
thorne, you and l)r. Olive are to give us all 
your leisure hours. We arc to be inordi¬ 
nately gay, but not wicked. Twenty people 
are coming—a miscellaneous gathering, en 
passant; of beaux and belles, a bas-hleUf a 
Queen of Song, a poet, a distinguished di¬ 
vine, and last but not least, a live lord, All 
the old families for miles around are to ren¬ 
der us their aid and join iu the festivities. 
Pejeuners, botanical fetes, ‘ at homes,’ tab¬ 
leaux vivaiits, dinner-parties, etc., inter¬ 
spersed with dancing course, will follow 
each other in quick succession, all of which 
you will sanction, Mr. Hawthorne.” 

“That depends,” decapitating with his 
w’alking-stick another white-rimmed, gold- 
en-centered daisy. “ In so luminous a gath¬ 
ering of celebrities I would figure but sorri¬ 
ly, But here our paths diverge. Good- 
morning, ladies;” and with a bow the Rev, 
Richard Hawthorne proceeded on bis way, 
still creating with his stick sad havoc among 
the daisies. 

“Ah, my hauglity lady,” he muttered, 

as I am but human, your words did mettle 
me to-day more than 1 would care to con¬ 
fess. But a more insuperable barrier than 
your pride stands in the way of our union. 
Walled around with icy reserve as you are, 
I might perhaps win you if—O my God, for¬ 
give my wickedness I Make me more hum¬ 
ble, and a more worthy follower of him 
who died for all mankind.” With which 
prayer he bent his steps homeward—a pret¬ 
ty parsonage of gray stone, over which En¬ 
glish iv}’ clambered, attaching its tendrils 
here and there. Reaching it he entered, 
and going directly to his library, seated him¬ 
self in his “ sleepy hollow ” by his favorite 
window, from where a magnificent view was 
visible. Some mail matter lying on the 
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mantel'Shelf caught bis eye. One long 
cream*tinted envelop he picked up. At 
sight of the superscription he trembled some¬ 
what, then he tore it open and greedily de¬ 
voured its contents. The few lines traced 
on the paper stunned him. Again he read 
them; then ‘‘Ood have mercy on her soulT* 
broke from his lips. “ Help me, O Father, 
not to be thankful for her death.” 

Long, long with bowed head he sat there 
—not a movement on his part—not a sylla¬ 
ble breaking from his lips—till the door 
opened, and an elderly woman, who super¬ 
intended the work, entered, saying, “Din¬ 
ner i.s served, sir.” He rose mechanically) 
tore the momentous letter in fragments, 
threw them in the waste-basket, and went 
into the dining-room and partook of the 
viands like a person in a dream. He retired 
early that night, but so excited was he witli 
the contents of that letter that only once his 
eyes closed in sleep, and then at bis bedside, 
in the “ waste and middle ” of the night, 
with while wild face, from which gleamed 
evil eyes, with long slender lingers clutch¬ 
ing at his throat, was the woman of whose 
death the letter told. “Beware, beware!” 
she hissed, “ for I am alive, s'.ill standing 
between you and happiness.” He started 
up, bathed in perspiration. Had he not 
read the letter aright? Was bis bane—Ihs 
red-lipped Lamia—alive? Staringly fixed 
was his gaze, as Saul’s must have been 
when looking for the just man to come 
forth at the beck of the Witch of Eudor. 
Was his dream a presentiment of evil? or 
but a phosphorescent flash of a diseased 
mind? “No, she is dead,” he said; “the 
writer of that letter was convinced.” And 
when the morning light came, flushing tlie 
eastern horizon with red, he rose, convinced 
that the curse of his life was removed, and 
as the days wore on a newer, brighter color 
touched his face, the haunting look left bis 
eyes and he was like another man. 

Meanwhile at Ferndale gayety reigned 
supreiue. Everything to promote the hap¬ 
piness of her guests Agatha thought of. 
Madge had now no cause for complaint. In 
a dolce far niente dream of pleasure she 
passed the hours away, her most devoted 
admirer, Dr. Clive. In the village physi¬ 
cian she had met her fate. How well she 
remembered the first time she saw him. 
’Twas at a croquet party, and, not being the 
centre of attraction, Miss Lyman was feel¬ 
ing slightly bored, when upon the scene ap¬ 


peared a tall elegantly-formed man, with 
dark splendid face and laughing eyes, who 
to the girl listlessly swinging her mallet, 
seemed beautiful and good as Balder b de¬ 
scribed in the songs of the Edda, and from 
that moinenl life to her was touched with 
the color of rose. And to Dr. Clive this 
slight girl with the sallow cojuple.\ion aud 
pouting pretty mouth was the embodiiuetit 
of all that is lovely, and he wiiu had with¬ 
stood the graces of Judge ilasiingab fair 
daughter, straightway succumbed to the iu- 
ferior charms of Miss Lymau aud became 
her slave. 

Since the day la the woods the ladies had 
not met Mr. Hawthorne, and Agatha began 
to think her unjust words had wouaded 
him very much. She wondered why his 
non-appearance provoked her, and why she 
was continually comparing him with the 
gentlemen at Ferndale, he rii^ing, aud they 
falling, in her estimation by comparison. 
Mr. Qayworthy was tall, broad-shouldered, 
well-made—a young Samson iu strength; 
Mr. Longworth a perfect Hercules, muscu¬ 
lar and blonde, hitherto her ideal of a inuu; 
now neither suited her; neither was so 
manly as the rector. Still, if these thoughts 
had been put into words by another, she 
would have disclaimed at once. 

She was sitting at the piano one evening, 
evoking from the white and black keys 
dreamy arpeggios of one of Meudehsohu’s 
Lleder, when the gentleman occupying her 
thoughts came into the room. She was 
alone, her guests having withoue exception 
gone on a straw ride. She had intended go¬ 
ing with them of course, but when the time 
came her head was aching piteously, there¬ 
fore she remained at home. It was only by 
her express command that they bad nut de¬ 
ferred thti ride. 

“ No, go,” she said; “ I should prove but 
poor company to-night, aud my head will 
feel better if I am alone.” So with many 
words of sympathy, iu a great wagon lined 
with straw, drawn by four strong gwy 
horses, with evergreens ranged around, 
ablaze with Chinese lanterns, which glowed 
like yellow stars through the branches, they 
drove off, and Agatha was left alone. Soft¬ 
ly she played, her white dress fluttering 
about her, a warm-hued Indian scurf twist¬ 
ed about her shoulders. Sliehad not heard 
his step and was not aware of his presence 
till: 

“Miss Agatha, have you no greetingfoi 
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Bief” caused her to stay her fingers and 
look around. There stood Blchard Haw¬ 
thorne with the brightest face she had ever 
Men him wear, a smile actually playing 
Jbouthls grave lips, the haunting look no 
longer In his eyes. She placed her hand in 
his, the headache forgotten for the time. 

“lam delighted that you have come. I 
thought you had deserted us for good.” 

“Nay, Miss Hastings, but I have been 
hnsj of late—no time allotted me to engage 
In festive scenes. Why do I find you alone, 
talking with the spirits?” 

"A headache, superinduced by too much 
excitement, is the cause. Ton must have 
pasied a merry load on your way.” 

“ I did—a right jolly one—all singing vo¬ 
ciferously. I am on a begging expedition. 
Hies Hastings”—changing the subject— 
“bnt if your head is troubling you, banish 
me from yourpresence.” 

“And punish myself, eh? Indeed I will 
not, My head is aching but slightly now, 
and I was wishing for company more lively 
than the spirits when I sat down to play. 
State your errand, please, and see if I can 
be of assistance. Is the church in debt? 
And how much do you want from me?” 
she asked, playfully. 

He laughed. “ It’s not money, Uiss 
Bastings, but your aid to procure some. 
Ton see we need a new library in the Sab¬ 
bath school, or at least an addition to the 
old one, as many of the books are torn and 
defaced sadly. Some of the members plead 
for a fair, and as far as my knowledge goes, 
that seems the best way to raise the means; 
for, although a fair causes work, itis a harm¬ 
less amusement, and may be the means of 
bringing together a better state of feeling 
among the people than is now existing. 
What say you? Will you assist in the 
work?” 

“Ay, sir, heartily; and will promise to 
enlist the sympathy of my guests in behalf 
of the bazaar. I shall begin operations to¬ 
morrow, fi-h out from their hiding-places 
all the handsome pieces of silk, and velvet, 
and bits of ribbon I can find, and manufac¬ 
ture therefrom little articles which I shall 
label with an extravagant price. Already I 
see an extensive library of choice books re¬ 
sulting from our project, not bound in blue 
and gold like Tennyson’s poems, but with 
good substantial leather covers to them, 
able to withstand the rather rough handling 
of the children. When is it to take place?” 


She was new to him in tills mood, for, 
though ever gracious, there was a certaim 
chilliness in her behaviour towards him In¬ 
separable in speech and gesture. They were' 
chatting amicably, devising plans for the 
success of the contemplated fair, when the 
doorway was darkened by a girlish shape, 
and the gallant repartee of the rector’s to 
one of Miss Hastings’s teasing remarks was 
siloncedonhis lips. Agatha’s eyes followedl 
his, and there in the doorway was one of 
her gnests, Bose Clifford, who, feeling in¬ 
disposed like herself, had not gone ou the- 
straw-ride. Observing that her liostcss was- 
not alone, the girl would have silently with¬ 
drawn, but Agatha called out, “Do not go. 
Hose. A question of much moment is on. 
the tapis, and the more to enter in an argu¬ 
ment upon it the better. Come, I want- 
you.” 

Thus signalled the girl came forward—a. 
slight symmetrical girl, with a walk that 
reminded you of a Spanish lady. An at-- 
tractive, rather than a pretty face she had, 
with eyes like a saint’s, and dark hair band¬ 
ed smoothly about a calm low brow. Her 
dress was of some thin black texture, her 
ornaments sardonyx cameos, elegantly 
carved. 

“ What is it, Agatha?” And the judge’s 
daughter wondered why she had never no¬ 
ticed before how sweet and refined the law 
voice was, and how pleasing the rather 
colorless face. 

She hastened to make the man and glr.’. 
acquainted. 

“Bose, this is our minister, the Bev.—” 

But the gentleman cut short the sentence. 
“There is no necessity for an introduofiou,. 
Miss Hastings. Miss Clifford and I are old- 
friends. How happy 1 am to see you,. 
Hose I” 

He had both of her hands in his, regard¬ 
ing her with kind loving eyes; while she, 
with bowed head, stood silent, waves of. 
crimson flushing her pale cheeks. To Aga¬ 
tha it was a love scene, and the pain in her 
head increased, and for the first time imhci 
life envy and malice had a place in her 
heart. Now she realized by the feeling.ixt 
jealousy stinging her that she loved tliis 
small puissant man, whose figure she hoc. 
sneered at the first time she saw him in the 
pulpit. Yes, no Greek girl chained was 
ever more of a captive than she. And hei 
rival, if without her splendid beauty, was- 
such a girl as most men would admire- 
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How luring her face, her manner! She 
rouaed herself to be agreeable, to enact the 
role of hostess in her inimitable way, but 
the air of hauteur which distinguished the 
judge’s daughter was resumed, and not once 
during the remainder of the clergyman’s 
stay did it in the least thaw. 

’Twas a mild night, the blue empyrean 
scattered thick with gold-eyed stars, and 
upon leading the rector expressed a desire 
that the girls should look out and see how 
beautiful the evening was. 

Agatha laughed, a little jarring laugh, 
and declined, saying, “You, Rose, favor 
Mr. Hawthorne with your company to the 
gateway. We do not stand on ceremony 
here in the country, and the night is cer¬ 
tainly lovely, and Mr. Hawthorne so evident¬ 
ly desires your presence that it would be a 
pity to deprive him of it." 

She wound her own black lace mantilla 
around the girl’s head and shoulders, then 
bidding the rector good-night, began pacing 
the floor with rapid steps, her heart making 
fast tumultuous throbs. And out in the 
summer night, down a terraced walk the 
man led the quiet girl, halcyon stars glim¬ 
mering from above. How gloriously lovely 
the scene, made radiant by the combined 
light of moon and starsl But neither de¬ 
tected the beauty. “ Hose,” and the man’s 
voice was husky with emotion, " have you 
heard? Do you know that Estelle is dead?’ ’ 

He expected her to draw away from him 
in amaaement; instead she said, quietly 
enough, “ I read of her death in the Times. 
Poor cousin Stella! Forgive me, but guilty 
as she was, wretched as she has made your 
life and my own, I am sorry for her. When 
and how did you receive the news, 
Richard?” 

“A week or so ago, and by letter. A rail¬ 
road collision, the letter rau, and among the 
names of those killed my wife’s and her 
guilty paramour, Raymond ’ ’ 

“Ohusht Richard,” clutching hold of 
his arm with all her strength, “for God’s 
sake do not mention his name I Three 
years have gone by since I nearly lost all 
faith in mankind, but I never hear his name 
that it does not pain me—pMn me terribly. 
I loved him—loved him sol” 

Such a world of misery in her voice, in 
the eyes uplifted to his. How he pitied her I 
And to the judge’s daughter in the bay- 
window they were rehearsing vows of un¬ 
dying love. 


III. 

’Twas the day of the fair. In a grove, 
with the ground cleared from all obstruc¬ 
tions, made smooth for the occasion, vari¬ 
ous departments were made, over which 
various girls were stationed; above, no cov¬ 
ering save the branches of primeval trees. 
Fancy articles of all kinds were here dis¬ 
played. Cakes, candies, nuts and cream- 
all sorts of confectionery in fact—were sold. 
In a prettily constructed hut of hemlock, 
Judge Hastings’s daughter reigned. Here 
was the centre of attraction. From inoni- 
ing, till now late in the afternoon, Agatba 
had stood dispeusiiig smiles, while exacting 
exorbitant prices for the pretty valueless 
articles ranged artistically about her. Gay 
colors met the eye on every side, and for 
the first time the villagers beheld Ifiss Hast¬ 
ings fantastically arrayed. Around her 
form fell folds of black, shot with gleams 
of yellow, that made one think of flame as 
she moved; wound about her shoulders and 
waist, all glowing with warmth, was a 
scarf woven of gold and crimson threads; 
and through her blonde tresses a ilgzag line 
of Indian opal ran. On either arm gleamed 
a bracelet of precious stones. Like some 
fair Eastern queen she looked. Opposite la 
a hut similarly built Rose Clifford presided, 
and a little beyond Madge and the doctor 
kept an eating-house. The fair was prov¬ 
ing a great success; and so the rector said 
to himself as he halted in frosit of Agatha s 
domicile. 

“ What can I show you, sir?” she asked, 
in her most business-like way. “ We have 
quantities of slippers, radiant with ail the 
hues of the rainbow. No, you do not care 
to look at any? Perhaps are already su^ 
plied. Perchance you might fancy a cleri¬ 
cal white necktie, or a bookmark, or a cen¬ 
tennial badge, or—” 

Ho shook his head. “ You are a famous 
clerk, Miss Agatha, but you can’t entice me 
further. I have made way with all my 
spare change. You look tired. Let Miss 
Olman auctioneer in your stead for a while, 
aud come and rest yourself on a rock by the 
side of a stream that I have found. I have 
a story to tell you.” 

Tremblingly she obeyed. Was ho go«S 
to announce hU love for Rose? White md 
cold in spite of the warm colors in winch 
she was clothed, grew her face. Tef 
took his proffered arm, aud walked qnieUI 
by his side till the rook was reached. Be 
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seated her, his face grave almost to sad¬ 
ness, bat Agatba was not looking at it; 
away through the aisles of green her eyes 
were wandering. 

“Agatha, can you guess why I have 
brought you here?'» 

Still she kept her eyes averted, but softly 
answered, “ Tes. It is to tell me you are 
engaged to Kose Clifford, I congratulate 
you. She is a prize.” 

He rose and stood before her, “You 
know it is not so. You may call me pre¬ 
sumptuous, and tell me there is no hope, 
but I love you—love you, girl, In spite of 
the stinging words you uttered that day in 
the woods.’* 

« Do not speak of them,** she cried. “ I 
have been punished severely, for that day I 
lost my heart—gave it to you. But I thought 
it was Bose you cared for.*’ 

He did not kiss her, did not take her in 
his arms as an ardent lover might, but by 
her side be again seated himself, and began: 
“Agatha, ere I ask you to be my wife, I 
have a story whose pages I must unfold to 
you. 1 am a widower. Nay, do not start. 
You are my first and only love. Let me 
gire you the outlines. Five years ago, when 
I was a mere boy, I married Estelle Kling. 
Why, you would inquire, when for her I 
had no love. It was to please my mother, 
who on her deathbed exacted of me the 
promise to make Estelle my wife. She 
loved me, mother said. Afterward, when I 
bad fulfilled the promise, I made a little 
discovery. Estelle married me for my for¬ 
tune, which was and is immense. So you 
see, darling, in the eyes of the world, I am 
not a nobody, after all. 

“ Two years went by, and one night when 
the earth was wrapped in white, and the 
wind blew bitterly, she eloped with a man, 
who to me had ever been the embodiment 
of .goodness—JEtaymond Cross, and Bose*s 
afGanced husband. Poor Bose! To this 
day the mentioning of his name causes her 
to sbudderand turn white. I was educated 
for the ministry, and although by nature 1 
am very faulty and wicked, X have striven 
my best to save souls and bring them to 
their Maker. 1 have not toiled in vain. As 
far fa Estelle is concerned, I treated her 
with all due respect and tenderness, and 
was only to blame for marrying her with¬ 
out love. I can only plead in extenuation 
of my fault my extreme youth. A divorce 
I did not seek. * Whom God hath joined 


together let no man put asunder,* rang in 
my ears and prevented. A short time ago 
there was a smashup on the railroad, and 
the two who had eloped that winter’s night 
met their death. My life has not been de¬ 
void of torture, for I am sensitive, and 
proud in my way as you, and the name of 
Hawthorne, an old one, was uever before 
disgraced. But when I met you, so fair, so 
lovable, roy lot grew like unto that of Tan¬ 
talus—almost unbearable. 1 loved you, but 
knew that that love could only bring misery 
to me. I meant to have kept the secret 
hidden for months'yet, but something, over 
which 1 bad no control, urged me to try my 
fate to-day. Now, darling, knowing all, 
sometime in the future will you be my 
wife? 1 have wealth at my command, and 
with it we can do much good.” 

He extended his arms, and like a tired 
child she entered them, the brook babbling 
gleefully at their feet, his kisses falling thick 
and fast upon her Ups. And just beyond, 
with wicked eyes peering through a thicket 
of weeds in which she was hidden, was a 
lost abandoned woman, who had overheard 
the reciUU of love. She clinched her hands 
until the finger-nails brought blood, her 
face demoniacal in its rage. ’Twas none 
other than Estelle, the wife he believed 
dead. Wretched, without money and friends, 
wholly destitute, she bad sought out her 
husband—for what she scarcely knew her¬ 
self. She must have money or starve. She 
hod been on the cars when the accident 
happened, true, and although scarred, rob¬ 
bed of her good looks, life 'bad not been 
taken from her. Night and day she had 
travelled, on the cars or on foot, hungry 
and weary till Asbwood was reached. Go¬ 
ing to the parsonage, she found the rector 
absent; at the fair, she bad been told, and, 
tired and footsore as she was, she kept on 
till she came to the grove, peering through 
the groups of people in search of the one 
she had treated so shamefully. At last, in 
company with a tall fair girl, whose hair 
seemed to catch and imprison in its meshes 
gleams of the yellow sunshine sifting 
through the trees, she saw him, slowly mov¬ 
ing off in the direction where tbe trees were 
larger and thicker, and the shadows blacker 
and more dense. Taking a circuitous path 
to avoid all prying eyes, she followed and 
came near them, where she could distinctly 
catch the words said. They angered her— 
this shameless woman, who had allied her- 
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self to the rector, merely for the purpose of 
luxuriating in his riches. But, weak and 
foolish, she had listened to the guilty love a 
cowardly man had whispered in her ear, 
and for the sake of his handsome face and 
foppish manner left her attractive home and 
noble husband; now, she had fallen as low 
as a beingcouldand live. With beauty and 
character gone, abandoned by the wretch 
who had iured her from her home but to 
destroy her, moneyless, and tired almost to 
death, with her bosom writhing with pas¬ 
sions that burned her as destroying flames, 
hating herself, the world, and all it con¬ 
tained, she lay upon the ground, planning 
in some way to ruin the happiness of the 
man she had wronged and the girl he loved. 
How beautiful the girl wasl more beautiful 
than she had been in her palmiest days. 
How innocent! She could have strangled 
her with those white slender hands, from 
which the blood caused by the imprints of 
her finger-nails came. How she hated him 
—her—everybody 1 How happy they were, 
while she—O heavens, how miserable she 
wasl 

“ In all the world there is not a more 
wretched creature than I,” she moaned; 
“the sunlight falls not on one more un¬ 
happy or guilty. Curse the man who en¬ 
ticed me from virtue with his devilish 
wiles 1 But for him I might be rolling in 
wealth, a happy wife. O curse him! curse 
him, I sayl” 

Then as she saw the two so lately be¬ 
trothed walking away, her hand resting 
lightly on his arm, she gathered together all 
her faculties, sat upright and pondered. 
What was to be done? “ He shall support 
meat least,” she muttered; “otherwise I 
will blazon the fact of my being his wife to 
the world. What excitement itwill createl 
A minister of God allied to a woman of 
shameful reputation. How like combusti¬ 
ble material the words will take fire and 
spread, till the whole of his holy congrega¬ 
tion is convulsed with horror. To keep se¬ 
cret his shame he will willingly close my 
mouth with a shower of gold. Bah 1 how 
weak I’ve been. I’ll drag my weary limbs 
back to the p.arsonage and wait till its mas¬ 
ter conies.” 

The day closed, night shadows fell around, 
and under the globes of light flashing here 
and there amidst the trees, the proceeds of 
the bazaar were summed up—$80.00 in all. 
The getters-np clapped their hands In joy; 


the result exceeded their expectations amaz¬ 
ingly. They would not only have an addi¬ 
tion to their dilapidated library, but a few 
little trifles to embellish the church. Be¬ 
sides, they had bad an enjoyable time, gos¬ 
siped to their hearts’ content, and flirted 
not a little. Madge voted it a blissful day, 
to which the doctor assented, as he gave her 
his arm, and escorted her through the 
clover-scented meadow home, lingering long 
on the way, and long at the door, as if 
loath to leave her; and when he did, leav¬ 
ing her with a face suffused with blushes, 
with lovelight in her eyes. He had pro- 
pesed and been accepted. Happy Madge! 

And another couple, Agatha and the 
minister, had iingered on the way, too, so 
long that the shabby object on the parson¬ 
age steps bad fallen asleep, and there she 
Jay with the moonlight failing on berface 
and disclosing her features, when a man’s 
step, light and springy, touched the pave¬ 
ment, and his curious glance fell on the 
figure of rags at his feet. The Lord have 
mercy! It was Estelle—alive, not dead as 
he had believed. The walls of bis ChaUaa 
en Eapagne tamWed to his feet; bis glowing 
dream ,had evaporated—broken as the bab¬ 
bles he bad blown in his childhood, only to 
break when at their brightest. Was she 
waiting for him? He roused her with his 
foot. “Woman,” he said, in a voice so 
strange he knew It not, “ what are you do¬ 
ing hero? Get up.” 

She sprang upright, her dishevelled hair 
tumbling about her scarred face, looking in 
the pale moonlight that she was—a lost 
creature. A shudder ran through him; she 
was so repulsive. How different from the 
refined girl he bad just parted with. 

He pushed off the hand she laid on his 
arm impatiently. With one cry to the good 
God above, he stifled the impulse to stran¬ 
gle her; and as the uplifted hand fell pow¬ 
erless downward, the cunning tempters of 
evil thronging in his soul took their de¬ 
parture. 

“ Come in my study, out of sight of pass¬ 
ers-by, and tell me why you are here. Have 
you risen from the dead to mock me? Were 
you not killed when the accident took 

place at-? I read your name among the 

list.” 

“ Don’t be a fool, Richard. I am alive, 
a being of blood and flesh, as you will ac¬ 
knowledge if you but lay your hand upon 
me. Ahl you shrink, as if the touch would 
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contaminate you. You are riguc. I am a 
spirit of darkness, about whom lingers not 
a trace of good. How comfortable P’ as she 
sank into an easy-chair, under the full 
Weze of the gilded chandelier, her eye tak- 
iDg in all the pretty details of the room, 
with its carpet strewn with autumn leaflets, 
iumany choice books scattered here and 
there, its articles of cerfu, the marble Clytie 
in the bow-window, and the painting on the 
wall, of Christ on the cross, after Murillo. 
“I was a dolt to leave you in those happy 
days, Richard. But repentance availeth 
not; it cometh too late. You would not 
take me back, I suppose?'^ 

‘•Never, creature of shame I” he cried. 
“You aie less to me than the dust beneath 
mj feet. You gave up a home of luxury, a 
husband who souglit to make your every 
waul saiislicd, to become the mistress of a 
man who was the betrothed of your cousin. 
Poor Rose! how much she has sullered by 
the dastardly act, God and her own heart 
alone know. Now tell me youi’ errand, aud 
begone, and never, never let me see your 
face again! The sight of it stirs up a feel¬ 
ing wlibiu me like unto that which Cain 
must have felt when he became a murderer, 
lam not proof against it, minister tliough 
I be.” 

He began to pace the floor, his face while 
with anguish, the woman’s chatoyant eyes 
gleaming catlike in the dark, an ugly leer 
about her mouth. In front of the painting 
he Slopped, fastening his glance upon it as 
if appealing for help. ’Twas full of won¬ 
der. The background was so dark that it 
might be termed black, and out in full re¬ 
lief stood the cross upon which our Saviour 
was nailed, the blood crimsouing his torn 
bauds and feet, a crown of thorus piercing 
Ids godlike brow. Aud the face! 'Twas 
the face of a Christ—for no mortal man’s 
face surely ever looked like that. Sublime 
in its agony, beautiful iu its sorrow. Ah, 
the touching tender face! Looking at it 
there came a revulsion of feeling, and, 
strong man as he was, he bowed his bead 
aud wept, wept so bitterly that she who was 
the cause of it ail grew frightened. 

“Richard,” she said, ”sit down and 
compose yourself, and 1 will at once make 
known my errand. 1 want money—a pile 
of It. If you will give it to me I will leave 
Jour presence forever. What do you say?” 

The tempest of grief overwhelming him 
Via subdued, and standing before her, he 


said, ** Estelle, you shall not want. 1 will 
give you a roll of bills now enough to last 
for the present, and if you will depart 
quietly, aud not let the fact of your being 
my wife he made known in this neighbor¬ 
hood, where I am doing some good, I will 
from time to time forward you money, so 
that you cannot only live comfortably but 
expensively. Those who \\ere acquainted 
with our marriage believe you dead. Let 
them still think so. Otherwise not one 
penny shall you have, aud I will ai ouce 
obtain a divorce.” 

“ To get married again?” she sneered. 

He silenced her with a look. ” Nay, so 
long as you live, I have uo right to do so. 
I shall not marry.” 

“You hope I’ll die, don’t you?” she 
leered. 

“Godforbidl Not till you have in part 
atoned for your siu by repeutiiig. The 
Giver of. Life will not turn to you a deaf 
ear. O Estelle—” 

She stopped him with a laugh. ‘‘Don’t 
preach, Richard. Give me the money and 
I will begone. In future you can send your 
allowance—mind, let it be a princely one 

—to me at-, where I shall reside under 

llie assumed name of Grey—relict of the 
late Edward Grey, M.D. 1 shall be first 
aud foremost in the cause of religion—the 
one great woman of the town—looked up to 
by all, worshipped by the poor. Ha! hal” 

He tendered her a rull of bills. “ Go, 
and God have mercy upon you.” 

She made him a mocking courtesy, and 
went out in the night, while he fell ui>on 
his knees before the paiiiliug and prayed. 

Estelle went at ouce to a clothing store, 
purchased some wearing apparel, tlien hired 
a vehicle to convey her to a small hotel oa 
the outskirts of the town, where she pro¬ 
cured lodging for the night. After a liearty 
supper, washed down with a tumbler of 
rum, she threw herself on the bed, and 
slept till the light of morning stole la 
through the window. ’Twas a stilling day, 
barely a breath of air stirring. A thunder 
storm was brewing. But this did not deter 
Estelle from making the journey she had 
determined upon whilst busy with her 
toilet. 

“ I must stand face to face w’ith my rival,” 
she said; “talk to her; maybe break my 
promise to Richard, and tell her I am the 
wife of the man she loves. Ughl wont she 
shrink from me I But how am I to arrange 
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it? 0,” after a moment’s hesitation, “ I 
have it. I used to be great on telling for¬ 
tunes, hence I 'Will adopt the role of for¬ 
tune-teller, and peer into the future for my 
lady. Now to make myself look as much 
like one as possible. 3Iy hair I’ll allow to 
straggle over iny back, a crimson ribbon to 
ripple through it. The red scarf I pur¬ 
chased last night must be wound about my 
shoulders, gipsey fashion; my black dress is 
just ilie thing. Yes, I shall look quite fan¬ 
tastic. I have an old pack of cards with 
me, and, aud—but pshaw! I'll wager but 
that an interview will he grtmted me. How 
like greedy cormorants the clouds gather in 
the heaveiis; the storin’11 soon be upon us. 
However, It argues not ill for my efforts. 
In a storm, the elements at war with each 
other, my words will produce a more decided 
effect. 1 guess I’ll sally out.” 

She did so, and walked so rapidly that she 
reached Feriidale ere the storm broke. As 
she ascended the steps the rain came down, 
the wind sobbed, the lightning ran like fiery 
serpents through the sky. Some ladies sat 
on the piazza watching the heavens, the 
judge’s daughter among them. 

“What will you have, woman?” she 
asked, an indefinable thrill of terror creep¬ 
ing over her, as if she knew the words about 
to be uttered would blast her young life. 

“I am Hyra, the gipsey, lady, whose 
province it is to unveil to morlals the hidden 
future. It desired, cau uiieartU strange se¬ 
crets belonging to the past. Let me see 
what fate holds in store for you, pretty 
one,” assuming a wheedling tone. 

Agatha drew hack haughtily. " if I had 
any faith in your uecrouiautic powers, wo¬ 
man, I should not care to pry into the se¬ 
crets hidden from human sight.” 

But the others gathered around the pariah 
with curiotts faces. 

“ Yes, let’s have our fortunes told. Who 
will be the first? ’ 

“ I,” cried a merry blue-eyed lass. “ Pro¬ 
ceed, Hag of Evil. I will cro;s your hand 
with silver, else you do not see aright.” 

“Agreed, my pretty, hut it must not he 
before so many people. If you elect, I will 
let you have a companion—ouly ous.” 

“All rigid. Can we liave a room, 
Agatha?’’ 

“ Certainly, go in the library.” 

Fifteen minutes elapsed, and the girls 
who weut in came out witli startled faces. 
“Slie is the most wonderful woman. 


Agatha. She read our histories as if from 
the printed pages of a book.” 

This excited the test to such a pitch that 
they followed suit, two by two, until all 
gathered on the piazza but Agatha had had 
their fortunes told either by cards or by the 
lines in the human hand. Obeying an im¬ 
pulse, Agatha decided to go. She went aud 
fotmd Rose, and together they entered the 
room. In a chair before a table, on which 
were scattered the cards, the supposed gip¬ 
sey sat. But at siglit of her Rose Clifford 
grew faiut and leaned heavily on Agatha for 
support. “ What is it. Rose?” 

Ere the girl could reply, if she had in¬ 
tended to, Estelle bad risen and come to¬ 
wards them. “ Rose Clifford, is it possiblel 
You here?” 

“ It is I, Estelle. But you—we heard you 
were dead.” 

“So Richard told me. But you see me be¬ 
fore you, alive. Wilt h.ave thy fortune told? ’ 

“There is nothing to tell,” the girl re¬ 
plied, drearily. “ The future stretches be¬ 
fore me a dreary waste, where flowers do 
not blossom, where the sun shines uot. 
My life is ended, so far as hope aud happi¬ 
ness are concerned. In the dead gray ashes 
of the past my heart is buried.” 

“ If so, I can but stir the gray ashes and 
the dead heart will throb anew with life. 
Do not look so pitiful. For the sake of the 
years dead aud gone. Rose, when you loved 
me, I am about to right a wroug. Be pre¬ 
pared for joyful news. Do uot faiut. The 
man who lured me from my husband was 
not Raymond Cross, as you liad every rea¬ 
son to believe, hut Captain Travers, a dis¬ 
solute coxcomb. He was crushed to death 
when the railroad accident occurred which 
robbed me of my beauty. Curse biml 
There,” as Rose sank to the floor, “shehas 
fainted! Why can’t one hear glad tidings 
without swooning?” 

Agatha heard not; the woman’s words 
struck her dumb, speechless; she realized 
that the rector of St. Luke’s was as dead to 
her as if clothed in ceremeuts, and depos¬ 
ited ill a sepulchre. 

Rose, who iiad uot fainted, started up, 
white aud trembling, hope mingling with 
unbelief in her glance. " Siy it again, Es¬ 
telle, O, say it again 1 Did Raymend Cross 
not accompany you that night? Then why 
did you leave that fatal letter hehiiid, so 
mischievous in its nature, which caused a 
world of harm?” 
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‘*Wby? Because that black-hearted 7il> 
lain Travers convinced me that a fortune 
deroWed upon my so doing. His grand¬ 
father was on the verge of death, and he did 
not want him to Jearii the fact, for fear he 
might alter his will. Then, too, he bad 
conceived for Raymond a deadly hatred.” 

“And I—0 my God! howj have wronged 
him^my Raymond, so true, so noble! 0 
Father, forgive me the wrong 1 am guilty 
ofl When he wrote me and prayed for a 
bearing, X denied him!” 

Agatha threw her arms around the pale 
girl’s neck and kissed her. “ It will ail 
come right in the end. Rose. He will for¬ 
give, and a reconciliation will be effected.” 

The faltering tones, the touch of the soft 
arms about her neck, caused Rose to try 
and assnoge her own grief and comfort the 
^1 in whose path no light shone—where 
nothing but clouds lurked overhead. “O 
Agatha, how X pity you!” 

“Hush, Rose. Words are of no effect 
now, however sympathetic. 1 must bear 
my sorrow as best I may. That woman 
shall not gloat over my downfall. No one 
shall suspect, no one kuow. And Richard! 
tied to yon hag, with the evil face and lax 
manners! And he so refined! Butsheinust 
depart; the same roof cannot cover us.” 

With haughty step aud calm face, with 
nothiDg about her to indicate tlie grief that 
was gnawing at her vitals, aud torturing 
her, Agatha crossed over to the window 
where Richard’s wife stood, with eyes fixed 
on the blackened heavens. 

“Woman, your errand is accomplished. 
Begone I Delay a moment, and I will have 
yon ejected by the servants.” 

“ You will, eh?” And the womau turned 
upon the speaker with the rage of au infu¬ 
riated beast. ** Xf so,’twill be at your peril 
and the peril of the man you love. ’Twould 


have been better not to have threatened, for 
now, come weal, come woe, though I for¬ 
feit untold gold by speaking, I will proclaim 
to all Asbwood the secret their beloved pas¬ 
tor js hiding from them. I go to make ft 
known to the winds of heaven.” 

She started for the door, but Xtose inter¬ 
cepted her. “ O Estelle, be generous. Rich¬ 
ard is all that is kind and good, and by you 
he has suffered grievously. Forbear!” 

But Estelle pushed the slight girl out of 
her path. * * 1 cannot forgive. I go to make 
good my threat.” Out of the room she 
stalked, into the open air, the wind still 
sobbing, the rain still falling, the lightning 
flashing in the sky. Drenched to the skin, 
she minded not; she was too intent upon 
humbling the proud girl by exposing Rich¬ 
ard Hawthorne’s secret. Alas! ’twasnever 
told. Even as she was rehearsing it to her¬ 
self—cursing Agatha in her heart—as if 
God meant to thwart her in her plan, there 
came a flash of lightning so vividly bright 
that the world seemed on fire—a flash which 
the womau did not see; for the same flash 
that shivered in splinters a tail tree, bereft 
her of life. Late iii the day she was found; 
the next day buried. On the liillside, where 
a willow bent its tresses, where the birds 
sang, and the strawberries grew, she was 
laid to rest. A simple white stone marked 
her grave. Upon it the word Estelle”— 
nothing more. This was done by Richard, 
through Rose, who said she had known her 
in life. And none but those she hod wronged 
ever knew that in that grave the wife of 
Richard Hawthorne slept. 

The months rolled on—twelve la number; 
aud then an event happened in Ashwood of 
a pleasing nature. ’Twas this: in thegotbic 
church of St. Luke’s, three couples married 
at once. “ Who? who?” you ask. Nay, if 
you cannot guess, I shall not tell you. 
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THE STOLEN CHILD. 
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“I’m cold, Archie,” said a little child; 
and going up to a boy crouching by a small, 
rusty stove, she cuddled down close by bis 
side. 

“Well, I can’t help it, sis,” said the boy. 
“There is n’t a chip or coal left;” but he 
opened the stove door, blew off the white 
ashes which had gathered over the dying 
embers, and piaced the child so that she 
could feel the faint warmth they emitted. 
It was very sad to see bow eagerly she 
thrust forward her small bauds, purple with 
cold, so as to catch what little heat there 
was. In a minute or two, a noise was 
heard outside the door, as If some one was 
fumbling with the latch. 

“ There, sis, he is cornin’ now, and you 
’ll bo in his way;” and, snatching up the 
unresisting child, into whose large, brown 
eyes came a sudden fear, he placed her on a 
pile of straw, in one corner of the damp cel¬ 
lar-room, hastily threw over her a tattered 
quilt, and then ran and opened the door. 

“T^y did n’t you let me in, and not 
keep me out in the cold all night?” said the 


man, who, with marks of moral degradation 
stamped on his face, and those of physical 
destitution exhibited in his soiled, thread¬ 
bare garments, seemed eager for some cause 
of complaint. 

“ I thought the door was unfastened, so 
you could open it yourself.” 

“You did n’t think any such thing. 
What did you let the fire go out for?” he 
then angrily demanded. 

“ ’Cause fire al’ays goes out when there’s 
nothin’ to burn.” 

“ What’s become of the coal and chips 
you picked yesterday? But I need n’t ask. 
You wasted it ail to keep that little imp in 
yonder comer warm. See that you don’t 
do it again, for, when I come home, I must 
and will have a fire. We must get rid of 
the young ’un somehow, and if you don’t 
do it, I will.” ' 

“You stole her, sir, and now I think yon 
ought to take care of her.” 

“ How dare you say that I stole her?” 

“ ’Cause you did.” 

“ How do you know?” 
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“ I heard mother »ay yon did,” 

“When?” 

“ Only a few daya afore she died.” 

“ Is that all she told you about it?” 

“Tes.” 

“I don’t believe you. When a woman 
begins to tell anything, she never breaks off 
so short as that. When her tomtue begins 
to go, it keeps runnin’, till she gets to the 
end of the worsted. Come, now, — own 
up, and tell me what more she said about 
the little imp.” 

“ She did n’t say anything more. I guess 
she meant to, but she heard you cornin’, so 
she did n’t dare to.” 

“It’s lucky for yon, and the child, too, 
that she didn’t. If she had— Well, no 
matter. She did n’t dare to, as you say. 

had a will of her own, but it had to 
come under. I broke it down.” 

“ You broke her heart, sir,—that ’a very 
certain.” 

“You’re your mother’s own child,—a 
little too peart to suit me. 1 was a fool for 
marryin’ a widder with a great awk'ard boy 
to feed and clothe. But 1 ’ll get rid of that 
three-year-old, and theu you ’ll have time 
to do somethin’ else besides takiu’ keer of 
her.” 

“If she goes away, I sha’n’t stay,” was 
the thought that passed through Archie’s 
mind; but he was too shrewd to give it ex¬ 
pression. 

“ If she could only be made to answer the 
purpose I meant she should,” resumed the 
man, “ she might stay. She’s real hand¬ 
some,— there’8 no denyin’ that, —and Mag 
used to have a sight gi’en her for the sake 
of her purty child; and you, if you were 
sharp and cunniii’, as some boys are, could 
take her round with you, pass her off for 
your sister, and get heaps of cakes and 
other dainties to feed her with, and us, 
too.” 

“Maybe I ’ll try tomorrow, and see ’f I 
can. I wish you’d tell me where she come 
from.” 

“ That’s what I ’ll never do. But I ’ll 
tell you this much: The child’s father is so 
rich that he can set and loll in a cheer kiv- 
ered with welwet, while I’ve nothin’ better 
•u a three-legged stool to set on. He can 
walk on floors kivered with carpets that 
look as if flowers were bloomin’ all over 
’em, while I have to put up with a rough, 
dirty floor, full of damp and mildew. More 
tb»n that, he can every day sit down to a 


table spread with all kinds of meats, pies, 
and sparklin' wines, while I have to gnaw a 
mouldy crust, and wash it down with wa¬ 
ter,—or, at best, what the Injuns call fire¬ 
water, —jest as if he was made of better 
flesh and blood than I am. 1 can remem¬ 
ber the time when he had n’t as much 
money as I had.” 

“Not as much as you?” asked Archie, 
with a look'd astonishment. 

“ No, not a quarter part as much.” 

“How came he to get so ahead of you, 
then?” 

’Cause fate would have it so.” 

“Mother used to tell me that people 
sometimes make their own fate. She said 
she made hers when she married you, and a 
bad one it was.” 

“As well call it fate as anything. 1 
s’pose people in gineral said’t was all owin’ 
to bis havin’ a better eddication than 1 had. 
I don’t know but't was. You see, at first, 
his lamin’ was n’t better ’n mine, but in¬ 
stead of spendin' his aimin’s in fine clothes, 
oyster suppers, and sech like, as I did, —for 
I could n’t bear to be outdone in that way,— 
he spent ’em goin’ to an evenin’ school, 
where, besides writin’ and cipherin’, which 
I was a tol’rable hand at myself, he lamt 
grammar, and ’strology, I believe they 
called it,—it had ology to it, at any rate, — 
and sech kind of trash, with the black art 
into the bargain, as I raly b'leve, for the 
very gal I bad in my eye, who was the only 
darter of a man rich as a Jew, took him, 
and would n’t have anything to say to me, 
for all that I beat him all holler in good 
looks and fine clothes, as everybody said. 
Some thought my refusin’ to sign the tem¬ 
perance pledge had somethin’ to do with 
her refusin’ me; but if she teas rich and 
handsome, I was n’t goin’ to be snubbed in 
that way, as long as I lived in a free coun¬ 
try. But I don’t care. For a year past, 
I’ve bin takin' my revenge, and calc’late to 
go on takiu’ it. I reckon be and bis wife 
don’t take much more comfort with their 
fine bouse and furniture, rich dinners, and 
splendid kerridge and horses, since they lost 
their child, than I do, poor as I am. What 
is there for my supper?” 

“ Some bread, the same as Margy and 1 
had, —that’s all.’.’ 

“If there’s nothin’better’n that, I’ll 
go without.” 

Archie slept but little that night. His 
step-father’s threat, relative to little Mai^, 
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continually haunted him, even in his 
dreams, flowing that he nas cruel, re¬ 
vengeful, unforgiving and unscrupulous, be 
even had fears for her life, unless she could 
be made to answer the purpose she did 
while his mother was alive. After devising 
many expedients, he finally rejected them 
all, as impracticable, saying to himself that 
he would trust to chance. 

After the first faint gleam of morning 
light struggled through the begrimed win¬ 
dow, the time that intervened before bis 
step-father woke seemed to him half a day. 
Little Margy still slept, and Archie remained 
quiet, hoping that his step-father, when he 
rose, would go away without saying any¬ 
thing to him, or taking any notice of the 
child. But the moment he woke, be said, — 

“Get up, Arch, aud stir round. If you 
expect me to find coal and wood for a fire, 
to beep you in your laziness, you ’re mis¬ 
taken.” 

“I don’t expect you ’ll find it,—I ’ll get 
it myself.” 

“ It’s well you don’t. If you did, you’d 
be disappointed.” 

He then went to the corner of the room 
where little Margy was lying, turned down 
the quilt, and looked at her. Archie trem¬ 
bled, and involuntarily held on the back of 
an old chair, as if to prevent springing for¬ 
ward to her rescue, for he expected his step¬ 
father was going to take her away with him, 
for the purpose, as he had threatened, of 
getting. rid of her. He without doubt 
thought of it, for be murmured to bim- 
self,— 

“Better wait till night, now,—I ought 
to have been earlier. Arch.” he then said, 
turning to the boy, “give mo some money. 
I have n't a red cent left, to buy my break¬ 
fast with.”, 

"There's all I hare, sir,” said Archie, 
handing him a little a gentleman gave him 
for doing an errand. 

Pocketing the money, he went to the 
door, put his.hand on the latch, then turned 
and looked toward the corner where lay 
the sleeping child. Archie again trembled, 
hut be turned away without speaking, and 
left the bouse. While be is making bis 
Way to a cellar, where he can obtain beer 
and a mutton-chop for breakfast, with the 
money he demanded of Archie, we will en¬ 
ter one of the brown-stone palaces of New 
York city, owned by a gentleman by the 
name of Wilton. In an apartment, where 


the keen, frosty air of that January morn¬ 
ing was tempered to a grateful, summer 
warmth, Mrs. Wilton sat at the bead of the 
breakfast-table, before the massive, richly 
chased silver urn, whence escaped the deli¬ 
cious aroma of the choice Mocha coffee, as 
she filled a cup of costly china for her bus- 
band, who sat opposite her. Only they two 
were at the table, and though Mr. Wilton 
took the offered eup and tasted it, he did- 
not heed the fine mellowness of flavor, to 
which, like wine, by snbtle and sure pro. 
cesses, the coffee berry is said to ripen by 
age. Had the beverage been made of peas 
or beans, it would have been all the same 
to him. Mrs. Wilton did not even taste 
her coffee, and her husband saw that it was 
by a great effort that she held back the tears 
from her eyes. She attempted to speak, 
but her pour, trembling, broken voice could 
not give utterance to her tlioughts, 

“Yes, I know what you are thinking 
about,” said her husband; and then, though 

“His voice swayed like an Alpine plank. 

That feels a passionate torrent underneath,” 

he succeeded ia saying, “It is the annlver- 
sary of the day we lost our dear Lilia.” 

“If she had only died,” said Mrs. Wilton, 
after she bad swept away with her bitter 
tears somewhat of the deep anguish and ag¬ 
itation which shook, and threatened to 
prostrate her. 

“ It would have been better,”, said Mr. 
Wilton. 

“Yes,—heaven would seem so nearus, 
if we knew that she was there. I often 
tliink, when sitting alone in the dim twi¬ 
light, tliat if her home uos there, I should 
sometimes get so near her in spirit as to 
catch glimpses of the glory by which site is 
surrounded. But, even in my dreams, I 
never see her thus. Bhe is always a little 
vagrant, with no home, no shelter, except 
some dark, noisome den, like those from 
which you and I, for years, have been try¬ 
ing to rescue children of the degraded poor. 
Bven should I meet her in the street, I 
sometimes feel afraid I should n't know 
her. Look at this;” and Mrs. Wilton hand¬ 
ed the miniature of a child to her husband, 
and moved her chair, to.the side .of his. 

With emotions of unspeakable teiideriiesa, 
they gazed ou the little face, full of sunny 
sweetness, and of a glad, joyous look, which 
might have been likened to the fresh, rosy 
light of a summer morning. 
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Ueaiitime, a keen, northwest wind was 
blowing without, directly in the eye of 
which, walking rapidly, was a boy of ten 
years old, with a little girl in his arms. As 
he went, he kept continually casting around 
quick, stealthy glances, as if afraid that 
some one was either pursuing, or lying in 
wait lor them. His clothes were clean, yet 
not whole, though many a- patch set awry 
showed his own undexterous attempts at 
needle^craft, that he might appear decent. 

“ Sissy cold, Archie,” said a little plain¬ 
tive voice. 

“ Tes, I know poor little sis is cold. 
There, lean down on Archie’s shoulder, so 
the sharp, bitter wind won’t bite her face;”, 
and he attempted to place his arms around 
her in such a manner as to better shield her 
from the cold. 

Just at that moment, a sharp gust of 
wind swept by, piercing him to the marrow 
with its icy breath, and, sweeping the loose 
dirt from the pavement, it whirled it aloft, 
and drove it in a dense, blinding cloud into 
bis face. He bent down till its fury was 
spent, then cast a wishful look at the row 
of stately houses, which, as it seemed to 
him, were regarding him with a proud, for¬ 
bidding look. There was no poor, bumble- 
looking place in sight, that he could creep 
into long enough to warm “Sissy,” and his 
own bare feet and hands were growing 
numb with cold. Arming himself with sud¬ 
den courage, he went boldly up the steps of 
one of the brown-stone palaces, and rang 
the door-bell.” 

“What do you want heret" demanded 
the porter. 

“ To warm sis,—I’m afraid she ’ll freeze 
to death.” 

“ Well, go somewhere else and warm her. 
The family are at breakfast, and don’t wish 
to be disturbed.” 

“I won’t go anywhere else. She’ll die 
afore I get there, if I try to go;” and reso¬ 
lutely crowding by the indignant porter, 
and following the sound of voices, and the 
pleasant savor of choice viands wafted from 
the breakfast-table, he soon stood in the 
presence of the master and mistress of the 
mansion, and their three children, a son 
and two danghters. Speaking to no one, 
Archie went directly to the open grate, 
where the fire burnt with a clear, ruddy 
glow. 

. “ Do you know whose house you^reinP” 
said the gentleman, laying down bis knife 


and fork, and looking at Archie, with as¬ 
tonishment depicted in every line of his 
countenance. 

“No,” he replied. 

“ Well, sirrah, you are in Mr. Border’s 
house; and you ’re a bold, brazen boy to 
rush by the porter, as I know you did,—for 
he’s had bis orders about such things, — 
and to come in and disturb me and my fam¬ 
ily when at breakfast. It’s unpleasant to 
us ,—very unpleasant.” 

“Well, I did n’t come in for the sake of 
myself, ’cause it is n’t any matter about 
me; but I could n’t bear to have little sis 
freeze.” 

Archie had already seated little Margy on 
a velvet-covered footstool, near the fire. 
He now knelt by her side, and by chafing 
her little purple bands, tried at the same 
time to get warmcli into them, and by pro¬ 
ducing a free circulation of the blood, pre¬ 
vent them from aching. He even felt proud 
wlien the glow and pleasant heat of the fire 
brought color to her che-ks, light to her 
brown eyes, and made her hair, which, with 
infinite care and pains he bad brushed that 
morning, shine like burnished gold, as it 
clustered in soft curls rouud her white, 
blue-veined forehead. 

Her dress, which was of good material, 
she had nearly outgrown, and in many pla¬ 
ces it was so worn that numerous tags and 
fringes hung to iti which were neither use¬ 
ful nor ornamental. On her feet were a 
tiny pair of kid shoes, with the gloss rubbed 
off, and one of them torn at the heel. But 
over the rest of her clothing was a blauket 
beautifully embroidered, which Archie had 
so arranged as to cover the greater part of 
the rags and rents. The blanket was nearly 
new, and unsoiled, his mother having al¬ 
ways kept it bidden away in a box, care¬ 
fully locked. His step-father had in all 
probability forgotten it, and as he left his 
miserable home with a- firm determination 
of never returning, he wrapped it round 
her, not only as a protection a^inst the 
cold, but with the hope that an article of 
clothing so fine and handsome, by heighten¬ 
ing her beauty, might prove a kind of pass¬ 
port to the favor of ladies fund of children, 
whose charity he might ask in her behaif. 

This was one of the many tenracles 
which, from time to time, he sought to throw 
out, and which were gradually revealed to 
bis perception —perhaps instinct is the bet¬ 
ter word—sharpened to an almost preter- 
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natnra) beennesg, by tbe coBstant, relen 
leas ptessure of want.. A furtive glance 
cast now and then toward Mrs, Border 
told Archie that she had discovered that 
Hargy was a pretty child, if Mr, Burder 
had not. Some question, he felt certain, 
she was about to ask, and it soon came. 

“ What is your name?” 

“Archie Linn.” 

“ What is the chilli’s name?” 

“Margy.” 

“She has another name besides Margy, 
has n’t she?” 

“ I s’pose she has.” 

“Well, what Is it? I should like to 
know,” 

“I don’t know myself, so 1 can’t tell 
you.” 

“Whosechild is she? Whom does she 
belong to?” 

“She belongs to me, now; ’cause since 
mother died, there’s nobody else to take 
care of her.” 

“She is n’t your sister?” 

“ No; but I al’ays call her sis.” 

Mr. Burder’s patience was by this time 
exhausted. 

“ I am surprised, Mrs. Burder,” said he, 
“ that you should be at the trouble of ques¬ 
tioning one of the cunning little vagabonds 
that now-ardays overflow the dirty lanes 
and loathsome alleys, where they belong, 
and like swarms of vile, pestilent insects in¬ 
fest the more decent, even opulent, parts of 
the city, where families of wealth and rank 
might hope to be exempt.” 

“The child is really pretty, let her come 
from ever so mean a place,” replied the 
lady. 

“And what a beautiful blanket she has 
round her,” said Laura, the eldest daugh¬ 
ter. 

“A black mark against the boy,” said 
Mr. Burder. “It was stolen, no doubt. 
“Come,” said he, turning to Archie, “you 
’ve been here long enough to warm your¬ 
self, and the child, loo,—so up with you, 
and be on the tramp.” 

“Sis wants some beckfas’, Archie,” said 
Margy, looking wistfully toward a plate of 
warm biscuit. 

“ I have n’t the least doubt but that she’s 
had half a dozen breakfasts already, this 
morning,” said Mr. Burder. 

“Well, never mind,” said his wife, “It 
won’t take long for her to eat a biscuit;” 
dnd she handed one to the delighted child. 


who commenced eating it, with an appetite 
made keen by the cold, sharp air. 

Mrs. Burder offered one to Archie. 

. “No,” said he. “I made my breakfast 
on a mouldy crust, such as be^ars ought 
to eat, and be thankful for, and I’m sorry 
sis could n’t have done the same; but she 
don’t know about sech things. She don’t 
know why that little gai at the table ought 
to have better bread than she has,” 

Could be have put what he thought and 
felt into words, there would have been as 
much keen irony in what he said, as is ex¬ 
pressed in the following: 

, "We are of one flesh, after all. 

And need one flannel—irith aproper seitse 
Of difference in their quality.” 

Margy soon finished her biscuit, when 
Laura lield a cup of milk to her lips, which 
she eagerly drank. 

“ That’s flood,” said she, when she had 
drained the milk to the last drop. And she 
looked up to Laura, as she spoke, with eyes 
beaming with a waim, sunny light, 

Laura touched the child’s soft, bright 
curls with her lips, with an impulse she 
could not control, for which she received a 
frown from her watchful father. 

“Now, sis, we must go,” said Archie. 

“Sis don’t want to go,—it ’s pretty 
here.” 

“She must,—sissy must. Don’t cry;” 
and, wiping away the tears that started to 
her eyes, lie carefully wrapped her' in the 
blanket, took her in his arms, and left the 
room. 

Mr. Burder hastened to open the door, 
which Archie closed when he went out, to 
see, as he said, that the beggars did n’t loi¬ 
ter by the way, and steal something which 
might be lying round. When they were 
fairly out of the house, he put on his warm 
overcoat, and other articles- of clothing im¬ 
pervious to the wintry air, and proceeded to 
his place of business, Archie stood a few 
moments on the door-steps, and looked 
wistfully up and down the broad street. 
There was nothing to be seen, but cold, 
stately magiiilicence. 

“Ton 11 freeze, if we stay round here, 
sis,” said he. “ We must go back to some 
poor place, where they ’ll let you stay. I«t 
me think where It’s best to-go.”. 

He walked along slowly and thoughtfully, 
for a little while; then, with' a resolute air, 
as if he had made up his miud, be started 
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off in a direction Which would soonest lead 
to the “poor place” he had in view. The 
wind was not in his face now, so, with lit¬ 
tle Margy’s lace nestling on liis shoulder, 
and his arms clasped firmly around her to 
keep her warm, he could walk rapidly. He 
did not slack his speed, till he arrived .at 
the door of a large, mean-looking tenement 
building, in a dark, dreary alley. Many 
families lived in the house, but it was a 
poor widow, the occupant of a garret-room, 
that Archie wished to see. 

‘’Her little girl is dead,” he said to him¬ 
self, “ so she ’ll think of her, I reckon, when 
the sees sis, and be glad to see her.” 

He foutid her bard at work, making shirts 
with stitched bosoms, at the munificent 
price of seveuty-five cents per dozen. 

“ Good-morning, Archie,” she said. 
“ And who have you tliere?” 

‘‘Oh, this is sis, that I told you about 
t'other ilay.” 

*■ The little dear. Her curly head makes 
me think of my Susy that’s dead and gone;” 
and rising, she placed a child’s chair close 
to the small stove. 

“Oh,” said Archie, as he put her in the 
chair, “one of her shoes is gone. I’m 
sorry, for I don’t know when I shall get 
money enough to buy her another pair.” 

“I’m sorry, too, and wish I could help 
you to buy some more. 1 don’t know but 
the child will be cold, for I’ve only a hand¬ 
ful of coals I went out and picked early this 
mornin’, ’fore I could see to sew, but there 
’s enough to warm the room some.” 

“Let me have the basket, and I ’ll go 
and pick some for you. I know where the 
good places are. You ’ll let sis stay with 
you whiie 1 ’m gone, won’t you?” 

“ Yes, indeed, and be glad to have her. 
Here, give her this doll to play with,” tak¬ 
ing a little cheap one from a piece of tissue 
paper, in which it was carefully folded. 
“ 1 set up late oue night, just before Christ¬ 
mas, on purpose to earn an extra sixpence 
to buy it with, for Susy bad heard about 
Santa Claus, and thought if she was good, 
he ’d certainly give her somethin’ for a 
Christmas present, and I could n’t bear to 
have her disapp’inted, when she tried so 
bard to be good.” 

Mrs. Wilton, after her husband was gone, 
sat alone in an apartment, surrounded by 
everything which could gratify a cultivated 
mind and refined tastes. But nothing had 


power to divert her thoughts from her child, 
on this anniversary of the day when she 
had BO unaccountably disappeared. All at 
once, her pet dog, a King Charles spaniel, 
so small as to appear little even among that 
diminutive genus of the canine family, be¬ 
gan to whine, and scratch at the door. She 
rose, and opened it mechanically. As he 
joyfully hounded into the room, though she 
saw that he had something in his mouth, 
she did not notice what it was. After run¬ 
ning round the room, still retaining the 
plaything in his mouth, in a hurry-skurry 
way, demonstrative of ecstatic delight, now 
and then letting it fall long enough to give 
a quick, joyous hark, then snatching it up, 
as if afraid of losing it, he seemed suddenly 
aware of the indifference manifested by his 
mistress. He stopped short in his gambols, 
looked her in the face a few moments, then, 
still holding his treasure in his mouth, he 
ran and jumped up into her lap. 

“Why, what ails you, Donty?” said she; 
and as, in an absent manner, she began to 
pat his bead, she perceived that it was a 
child’s shoe that he held in his mouth, 

“Donty, Donty, where did you get this?” 
she said, taking hold of it with an eager and 
a trembling baud. 

Donty’s joy, at having attracted her at¬ 
tention, was unbounded. He gave another 
joyous bark, and, wagging his toil, alter¬ 
nately caressed her baud and the little 
shoe. 

“ This is Lilia’s shoe, shaped by her little 
foot,” she exclaimed. “ Ohl where can she 
be?” 

And, in her excitement, she rang the bell 
with a peal so loud and sharp that the girl 
whose duty it was to answer it entered the 
room with looks of alarm. 

“ Is the errand-boy at home?” asked Mrs. 
Wilton. 

“ Yes’am.” 

“ Tell him to come to me.” 

He was not long in making his appear¬ 
ance. 

“John,” said she, “I wish to see Mr. 
Wilton, Go and ted him he must come 
immediately. Let him have.ever so much 
business on hand, be must n’t wait a mo¬ 
ment.” . 

“ I ’ll go, ma’am, and won’t be long about 
it neither.” 

She could not content herself to remain 
in the house; but went to the door, and 
looked up and down the street. Few per- 
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sona, comparatlvelji were to be seen, as the 
tide ot bnalneaa flowed in a dlSerent direc¬ 
tion. 

Tbe distance was not great, and Mr. Wil¬ 
ton was not long in reaching home. Mrs. 
Wilton met him at the door, and, putting 
the shoe into his hand, said, — 

“ Ijookl it is Lilia’s.” 

“Tes; there’s no mistake. Where did 
you get it?” 

“Donty brought it in. I don’t know 
where he found it. On the doorsteps, per¬ 
haps. She, our own child, — our only one, 
— may have been there this very, morning, 
in the arms of some strolling, dirty va¬ 
grant! Only think of it! such cold, bitter 
weather 1” 

At this moment, Mr. Border came in 
sight. Certain business transactions had 
brought him and Mr. Wilton together, so 
that they were on speaking tenns; and, 
when he had come near enough to enable 
him to see, Mr. Wilton thought he appeared 
excited. Mrs. Wilton went into the bouse; 
and her husband was about to follow her, 
when Mr. Border made a sigu for him to 
remain. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Wilton,” said he, 
when he bad aisdved within speaking dis¬ 
tance. “ 1 ’ve lost my pocket-book. There 
was more than a thousand dollars in it, and 
a number of valuable papers. That little 
vagabond that was tramping round here 
this morning, carrying a child in bis arms to 
make fools of people, and excite their pity, 
stole it, 1 ’ve no doubt.” 

“ A boy with a child in his arms? How 
old a child?” 

“ Two or three years old, 1 should think. 
My wife and Laura pitied them mightily, 
and would have been glad to feed them with 
the best there was in tbe bouse; but 1 un¬ 
derstand the tricks of such vagrants. When 
not more than seven years old, tliey are 
keen and crafty enough to be twice that 
age. The one 1 ’m speaking of looked cun¬ 
ning as a fox; and in the face of the little 
one with him I could see tbe same kind of 
look as plain as day, though wife and Laura 
thought she was pretty and innocent-look¬ 
ing. At any rate, 1 gave,them to under¬ 
stand that they must leave my premises, 
quick time.” 

“ They wCte in your house this morning, 
you say?” 

“Tes: they came in while we were eat¬ 
ing breakfast. Tbe bold, impudent knave 


pushed right by tbe porter, came into the 
room, and placed the little one before the 
fire, without leave or license. Bat there’s 
a detective on their track by this time; and 
they 'll'find safe quarters, 1 dare say, in the 
lock-up,” 

“If you please,” said Mr. Wilton, “1 
should like to make some inquiries of your 
wife and daughter about them.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. Come right along 
with me, sir, if you please.” 

“ Mr. Burder tells me,” said Mr. Wilton, 
addressing Mrs. Burder, "that a beggar- 
boy, with a little girl, was here this morn¬ 
ing. Will you be so good as to describe the 
child to me?” 

“ I will, with much pleasure. She was 
not far—so I should think—from three 
years old; and though her clothes were worn 
so much as to be ragged, still she was one 
of tbe loveliest children I have ever seen. 
I never saw such beautiful brown eyes in 
ray life. They have'haunted me ever since 
she was here. And then her hair, soft as 
silk, lay in such shining, golden rings round 
her forehead.” 

“Yes,” said Laura: “her beauty, and 
pretty, cbildlsb ways, almost bewitched 
mother and me.” 

“Tou have probably heard,” said Mr. 
Wilton, “ that we lost our only child a year 
ago?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Burder: “we have 
lived in this part of the city only a few 
months.” 

“ 1 don’t mean that our child died.” 

“ Kow then?” 

“ She was stolen.” 

“ And you think that the little girl who 
was here this morning may he the one you 
lost?” 

“I do; and, when so near her father’s 
house, it seems bard that she should miss 
it. I think, sir,” turning to Mr, Burder, 
“ you told me you bad put a detective on 
the children’s track?” 

“Yes; but tbe little one, of course, bad 
nothing to do with stealing my pocket-book, 
so she won’t be hurt.” 

“Stealing your pocket-book, did you 
say?” said Mrs. Burder. 

“Yes. That boy stole it. I suppose I 
must have laid it down a moment, for 
something, which gave him a good, chance. 
Sleight-of-hand is one of the accomplish¬ 
ments of such ” — 

“ Here is your pocket-book^” intermpteid 
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his wife, handing it to him. ** You left it 
lying on the table, and 1 did n’t notice it 
till you were gone.” 

A ring at the door^bell. 

** I want to see the lady that lives 'here,” 
said a sharp, treble voice. 

“ You can’t see her, if you do,” said the 
porter. ‘‘But you are the boy,” he added, 
eying him sharp^ly, “that was here this 
mornln’?” 

“ Yes: I am.” 

“ Well, wait a minute.” 

And, going to the apartment where Hr. 
Burder and the others were assembled, he 
said,— 

“ Here’s the thief I heard you say stole 
your pocket-book: he’s come back of his 
own accord.” 

Archie followed him. 

“ I've come,” said he, “ to see if sis did 
n’t lose one of her shoes off when she was 
in here.” 

“ What did you say about a shoe?” asked 
Mr. Wilton. 

“I said that little sis lost off one of her 
shoes. 1 brought her in here to warm, 
cause you see she was like to freeze, and I 
did n’t know but what she lost it off in 
here.” 

“ I wish to ask you a few questions,” said 
Mr, Wilton. 

Archie made no answer, but braced him¬ 
self, and put on a bold, defiant look, evi¬ 
dently expecting that he was to be cate¬ 
chized somewhat in the same spirit that be 
bad been an hour or two previously by Mr. 
Burder. 

” I should like to have you tell me who 
the child is you brought here this morning,” 
he said. 

“I don’t know nothin* about it,” was 
Archie’s answer. “Folks like to ask ques¬ 
tions about her; but they don’t like to give 
her anything to eat or to wear, — they’d 
see her die first. That man that tends the 
door called me a thief: 1 heard him. 1 never 
stole in my life; and, if 1 ever do, ’t will be 
to keep 8)8 from starvin’, and not for my¬ 
self. 1 ’ll work for her, if I can get work; 
and, if t can’t, I ’ll steal for her, sooner ’n 
see her die. I told mother, just afore sjie 
died, I’d take care of her; and that’s what 
I mean to do, sir. But, after all, it’s poor 
care the likes of me can take of such a deli¬ 
cate little creature as sis is.” 

“That’s true, my boy,” said Mr. Wilton, 
who could see that all the bitter antagonism 


of his nature was brought into action by the 
presence of Mr. Burder; “and now, if you 
will go with me to my house, you’ll find the 
little shoe you ’re in search of.” 

“Is it there?” asked Archie, with a bright, 
eager look. 

“Yes: X believe it to be the one that you 
lost.” 

The manner of Mr. Wilton inspired con¬ 
fidence; and Archie’s bold, defiant look, as 
if by magic, gave place to behaviour gentle 
and respectful. 

He gladly complied with his request* 

“ Yes, this is the very one sis lost,” said 
Archie, when the shoe was shown him. “ I 
’m so glad to find it; for sis can’t go bare¬ 
foot, like me, this cold weather.” 

“ Show him the miniature, Mary,” said 
Mr. Wilton to his wife. 

“Why, this looks jest as sis did the first 
time 1 ever saw her. But she looks, paler 
now than she did then, and her cheeks are 
kind o’ holler.” 

“Mary,” said Mr. Wilton, “our child 
that was lost is found. There can be no 
doubt of it. This boy bad her with him in 
the next house this monilng.” 

“ Where is she now?” asked Mrs. Wilton, 
“ Where did you leave her? Tell us where 
she is.” 

“Is little sis your child, ma’am?” asked 
Archie. 

“Yes: she is my own. I am her moth¬ 
er.” 

“ Then I ’ll tell you, ma’am, and ’ll be 
glad to. You see it’s so cold she could n’t 
go rouud with me, so I left her with a poor 
woman, ’cause you see poor w'umen are 
kinder to little ragged ones, like sis, than 
ladies are. A lady spoke cross to her this 
morniii’, and made her cry, ’cause the wind 
flapped the corner of her blanket ag’in’ her 
nice fur cloak ” — 

“ Mr. Wilton, let us go at once for her.” 

“ Yes, Mary: I ’ll order the carriage.” 

Then, after the order had been given, he 
said to Archie, — 

“Now, my boy, while you sit and warm 
yourself, and eat this piece of cake, I wish 
you to tell us ail that you know about the 
child.” 

“It’s but little I know,” said Archie. 
“ My mother, about two years after my fa¬ 
ther died, was married agaiu. One evenin’, 
the man she married come home pretty late; 
and, when I heard him cornin’, I run and 
jumped into bed, and made b’Ueve 1 was 
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aaleep, ’cause be did n't like to see me round. 
'When he come in, he had somethin’ in his 
arms; and be said to mother, ‘ Here, Mag, 
’s somethin’ to help you aim a livin’ with,’ 
and, takin’ off an old piece ot cloth, I seed 
’t was a little child, all dre-sed up in beauti¬ 
ful clothes. He told mother she must go 
round with her, and make b’lieve she was a 
poor destitute wldder, and folks would give 
her lota for the sake of the pretty child. 
Mother begged him to let her be carried 
back, and placed on the steps of the house 
he took her from; ' ut he swore at her, and 
said he’d kill her, and the child too, if she 
said a word. Anyhow, he said, whether the 
child lived or died, he should be revenged 
on sr.mebodt—he would n’t tell who— 
that he hated worse than p’lson.” 

“ What is your step-father’s name?” 

“Boney Dormand.” 

“ That name, Mary,” turning to his wife, 
“gives us the key to the whole affair; but, 
though I knew he turned out to be an in¬ 
temperate and a miserable wretch, I did n’t 
think he was so wicked and malicious as to 
revenge himself in the way he has, because 
you chose me instead of him. 1 had lost 
sight of him for a year or two, and sup¬ 
posed him to be dead. What did you say 
your name is, my boy?” 

“Archie Linn, sir.” 

“ Well, Archie, the carriage is ready: you 
will go with us, and show us the way.” 

They were not long in reaching the old, 
dilapidated tenement-house in which Archie 
bad left the child. 

“ Mind where you step, ma’am,” said he, 
leading tlie way; “for the stairs are kind o’ 
liroke away in some places.” 

When they arrived at the room of Mrs. 
Carnes, the poor sewing-woman, Archie rap¬ 
ped at the door, and, being bidden to “ come 
in.” threw it open. 

The mother’s eyes swept the room; then 
she exclaimed wildly, — 

“ She is n’t here! where is she?’’ 

Mrs. Carnes, surprised at the unexpected 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. Wilton, was con¬ 
fused, and did not understand that the in¬ 
quiry was for the child. 

“ It’s little sis that the lady means,” said 
Archie, looking around with anxiety; for he 
was afraid his stepfather bad somehow 
found where she was, and taken her away. 

“OhI” said Mrs. Carnes, “I did n’t think 
of little sis. She dropped to sleep, and so 1 


put her on the bed behind this curtain. 
Here she is, if you’d like to see her;” and 
she drew the curtain aside. “ She’s still 
got bold of the little doll she bad a-playin’ 
with.” 

In a moment, both father and mother 
were at the bedside. How lovely and inno¬ 
cent she looked 1 Her soft golden curls 
were tumbled somewhat, and the color of 
her. cheeks deepened by slumber to a rosier 
glow; while her scarlet lips were a little 
apart, showing the milk white teeth. 

“ They leaned above her, drinking her as vrine. 

In that extremity of love: ’t will pass 

For agony or rapture.” 

“Lilian! my Lilian I” said the mother 
softly. 

And the red lips smiled. Perhaps she 
' dreamed that an angel was speaking to her. 
And as they, the happy father and mother, 
stood there side by side, that mean garret- 
room, with nothing but tokens of penury 
and pinching want on every hand, was an 
Eden to them. At last the mother bent, 
and kissed the soft, rosy cheek of her slum¬ 
bering child. Lilia opened her eyes, saw 
the gentle face bending over her, and, utter¬ 
ing the word “Mamma!” raised her arms, 
and twined them round her mother’s neck. 
It is not likely that she recognized her; but 
the bright, loving face beaming upon her 
satisfied the cravings of her little heart, fill¬ 
ing it with peace and love. 

Dormand, Archie’s stepfather, died soon 
after be and sis made their escape, the vic¬ 
tim of intemperance. Mrs. Carnes, the 
poor sewing-woman, remained only a short 
time in her comfortless garret; as Mrs. Wil¬ 
ton, who needed a seamstress, pleased with 
the kindly spirit she had manifested, and 
pitying her toilsome and cheerless lot, gave 
her employment and a home, Mr. Wilton, 
having found other employment for his er¬ 
rand-boy, took Archie on trial to fill his 
place; and, finding him willing, ready, and 
faithful, he gave him the privilege of ac¬ 
quiring a good mercantile education, and 
subsequently employed him as a salesman. 

Fifteen years from the day he entered the 
bouse of Mr. Burder, with “sis” in his 
arms, Archibald Linn was Mr. Wilton’s 
confidential clerk; and Lilia, with the free 
and full approbation of her parents, was 
his promised wife. 
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THE STORY OP CLARE ASHCROFT. 

BY FLORENCE EDWIN. 


Wb two, Clare Ashcroft aDd I, Paul Chal- 
deur, walked up and down the moon-lighted 
heach upon whose sandy shores the wind, 
holding high carnival, dashed the riotous 
foam-crested waves. 

The same wind tossed Clare’s golden 
tresses about her lovely highbred face in 
wild disorder. An expression of deep sad¬ 
ness was in the large soulful eyes question¬ 
ing mine so wistfully, for I—well, I had 
asked Clare to marry me, and she had re¬ 
fused me, gently yet firmly, leaving me not 
the ghost of a hope that I could ever be 
more than a dear friend. 

I can’t tell you how sorry I am for this, 
Paul,” she was saying, in the clear musical 
tone characteristic of her—the tone itself 
assuring me of the sincerity of her regret. 
“ I never thought you cared for me in that 
way. I can’t tell you what a priceless boon 
your friendship is to me; and being three 
years your senior, I felt ages older than you, 
which must be my excuse if ‘my manner 
haa misled you. Now, since it is utterly 
impossible for me to return your love, per¬ 
haps I ought to seud you away from me, 
hut that I am sure that cour.^e would not 
cure a person of your disposition. Instead, 
I am going to take you into my confidence, 
and tell you the story of my life. When 
you have heard it, you will >ee how impos¬ 
sible it is for us to be more than friends, 
perhaps you will understand how great is 
this proof of my friendship, when I tell you 
that you are the only person, except my 
father and one other, to whom I have con¬ 
fided it.” 

I was more touched than I cared to show 
by Clare’s words. 1 looked at her grate¬ 
fully, for the time incapable of speech. 
Other women might have thought me stu¬ 
pid, unfeeling; but Clare understood the 
glance os well as if 1 had spoken. She went 
on, speaking rapidly yet distinctly; 

“ Y'ou know that I am an orphan, and an 
heiress. My father died three years ago, 
when I was in my twenty-fifth year; my 
mother, when I was in my ninth year. 
Two years after my mother’s death my 
father married again—a stately beautiful 
woman, who repelled all demonstrations of 


attection on my part, and whom i soon 
Came to regard as the beie Jioir of my life. 
Not content with this, she soon made me 
believe that my father’s heart was estranged 
from me, while, on the other hand, she 
made him believe the same of me. Put 
that idea into the mind of two sensitive 
proud beings, and you can guess the result. 

“I grew up to womanhood believing that 
no one in the wide world loved me, and yet 
how I craved that some one should! Above 
all loves I longed for my father’s, for noth¬ 
ing could entirely crush out my love for 
him. How many time- have I gone to my 
room, and throwing myself upon ray knees, 
wept passionately, beseeching my Heavenly 
Father to take me, that I might be united 
to the mother who, I was sure, loved me, 
and whose gentle spirit could not he tran¬ 
quil witnessing the daily agony 1 ei^ured. 

^‘But though my father denied me his 
love, 1 had nothing else of which to com¬ 
plain. All that could be done to make me 
educated, accomplished, in the fullest meau-> 
ing of these terms, was done. 1 knew after¬ 
wards how great was his pride at the suc¬ 
cess I attained by close application, for who 
can be educated or accomplished without? 

When I was nineteen, I accepted an in¬ 
vitation from a school friend to pay her a 
visit. Fannie Leigh’s family were respect¬ 
able well-to-do people, but far beneath mine 
in birth, position and wealth, and my 
father at first was unwilling that I should 
go to them, and only consented w'lth the 
greatest reluctance; nor do I think he would 
hare done so at all had it not been for my 
stepmother’s intervention. To my sur¬ 
prise, she seconded my wishes, telling my 
father that the country air and retfreraent 
—for Fannie’s home was among the breezy 
New Hampshire hills—would benefit me 
much more than a summer at Long Branch. 
Would to Heaven that 1 had never under¬ 
taken that journey! but who can avoid the 
path Destiny has marked out for the soul to 
tread? 

Fannie’s family consisted of her mother, 
brother and herself. Well, I had craved 
for love, and certainly my cravings should 
have been satisfied, for at that house 1 re- 
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ceived my fill. My simplest wish was a 
law, and I was flattered and made much of 
to my heart’s content—petted by Fannie 
and Mrs. Leigh, and by Oscar. What more 
need I say than that he was young, hand¬ 
some, fascinating— and selfish? The last- 
named quality, however, I did not discover 
till it was too late. 

I can see, now, how easy it was for him 
to win my love, how easy for me to think I 
loved him. I did not then know that some 
men would sell their souls cheap, their 
honor cheaper, for gold. Pray God few 
women may learn the lesson as I learned 
it! Thank Heaven that there are not many 
men like Oscar Leigh—not many women 
like his mother I Both, holding honorable 
respectable positions in society, were utterly 
devoid of heart, honor, religion, even. 
Why, even the social Pariahs on whom our 
sex virtuously frown from the safe haven 
where it is impossible to realize the dangers 
and temptations by which they fell—why, 
even they could have done no worse than to 
take base advantage of a young girl’s inno¬ 
cence, trade upon her hungering for affec¬ 
tion, and tempt her to the commission of a 
/oily which brought to her deep suffering. 
You look at me with incredulous wonder. 
I can follow the workings of your mind, 
and assure you that it is not what you think. 
No power could induce me to relinquish my 
honor.” 

“I am sure of that,” I said, warmly; 
“and indeed you wrong me if you believe 
that I for a moment doubted it. The nat¬ 
ural consequence of your delusion flashed 
across my mind, that was all.” 

“Delusionl” she repeated, musingly; 
“it was indeed a delusion. Under its in- 
flnence I entered into a clandestine engage¬ 
ment with Oscar Leigh. Would that had 
been all I But before I left his home to re¬ 
turn to my father’s house, I had been a wife 
three weeks.” 

“Impossiblol” I cried; “ my wildest Im¬ 
aginings— 

“ Tour wildestimaginings,” she interrupt¬ 
ed, calmly, “ could not picture that any de¬ 
lusion would moke a woman forget what 
she owed to herself, to her parent. You 
are not more shocked now than was I when 
the nefarious proposal was made. But his 
oily tongue subdued my angry indignation, 
conquered my scruples; yet I am sure that 
I never would have consented had it not 
been for Mrs. Leigh. Oscar had told me 


that my father would never consent to an 
engagement, and would force me to marry 
one in ray own position; whereas, if we 
were married, he would be utterly power¬ 
less, and rather than have a scandal, would 
forgive \is, ‘ Should he not,’ he said, * X, 
by my love, will make your life so happy 
that you will never regret the sacrifice you 
make.’ 

“He talked and pleaded, and then left 
me, but sent Mrs. Leigh to me to induce 
me to consent. She represented that if 
anything should happen to part us, Oscar 
would take his l^fe; that his blood would be 
on my head, etc.; and I was idiot enough to 
believe it all, and finally gave my consent, 
unconsciously s gning the death-warrant to 
my future happiness. It was arranged that 
the marrit^e be kept private until I was 
twenty-one. At that time I should come 
into possession of my mother’s fortune, and 
should my father then cast me off, I might 
still live surrounded by elegancies and lux¬ 
uries which he^ Oscar, declared he was far 
too generous to consent to deprive me of. I 
was only too wiliing to agree to this, for I 
feared my fathers anger when he should 
learn the truth. Then, too, Oscar had told 
me—^and this had been one of the most 
powerful inducements to my consent—that 
during that time should either regret the 
step taken, a divorce should be procured as 
silently and as secretly as the marriage had 
been consummated. At that time it seemed 
impossible that I should ever desire it. 

“ I shall not try to excuse the step I took. 
That I did wrong, and that my punishment 
for the commission of that wrong seemed 
harder than I could bear, is equally true. 
Now, it seems to me that I must have been 
dazzled, intoxicated, almost insane with 
love—a love that died a swift sure death; 
that was already on the wane when I 
reached my father's house. 

“I can’t tell you the principal cause. 
Suffice it to say, that in my father’s library 
I read a book that opened my eyes com¬ 
pletely. The book was a treatise on the re¬ 
lation between husband and wife, clearly 
and unmistakably pointing out what it 
should be, and how often and terribly it 
was abused. Need I say more than that 
Oscar Leigh had violated it in the extreme? 

“And all this time that my eyes were thus 
being opened, I was a prey to the keenest 
remorse, the deepest humiliation, the bitter¬ 
est self-reproach for the deception practised 
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toward my father. At last, I could bear it 
no longer, and I wrote to Oscar Leigh, tell¬ 
ing him of the change in my feelings, and 
ashing him to keep his promise, never 
dreaming ray request would meet with a re¬ 
fusal. How fallacious were my hopes 1 In¬ 
stead of a letter, he came down post haste 
to answer it in person. 

“ I received his card just as we were sit¬ 
ting down to dinner. My father, learning 
the name of my visitor, insisted, with his 
habitual courtesy, upon my askmg him to 
share his hospitality. I entered the draw¬ 
ing-room, and found him pacing up and 
down, ail insolent smile upon his face. 
Spare me the details of that terrible inter¬ 
view. I learned for the first time the true 
nature of the man to whom I w*as bound. 
Whatever I had suspected, I did not think 
him capable of so much meanness, inso¬ 
lence and total depravity of nature. He 
absolutely refused to procure a divorce, or 
allow me to take measures for that purpose. 
He declared that he would immediately ac¬ 
quaint my father with the truth, who would 
compel me to live with him. 

Compel me!’ I thought, bitterly; ‘he 
could not, nor could any power force me to 
live with a man I loathe.^ Aloud I said, 
‘ You may he right, and if it be so, 1 would 
rather wait until I have received my motb- 
er’efortune, by which I may live luxuriously, 
if not happily.’ 

“He applauded me for my decision, and 
at last I induced him to take his departure, 
he little guessing that what I bad said had 
been said to gain time, and also with the 
determination to be myself the one to tell 
my father the whole shameful story, to beg 
him to aid me in getting a divorce from the 
wretch who, in the eye of the law, was my 
husband. 

“After Oscar Leigh’s departure, I re¬ 
mained some time pondering deeply on the 
best way of communicating the story. No 
plan presented itself, and at last, in despair, 
I rang the bell, desiring the maid who an¬ 
swered it to ask my father to come to me. 
I remember that she looked at me wonder- 
ingly, and when I caught a glimpse of my 
white haggard face in the mirror, I was not 
surprised. 

“ My father entered the apartment look¬ 
ing greatly alarmed. The girl had remarked 
upon the strangeness of iny looks, and he 
had quickly obeyed my summons, fearing 
he knew not what. He approached me, and 


taking my hand, said, in an anxious tone: 

“‘Clarel daughter! what has happened?’ 

“ ‘ How can I tell you I’. I cried, passion¬ 
ately. * O fatberl if you hod not withheld 
from me your love, I might not stand be¬ 
fore you to-day bowed with humiliatiou 
and shame.’ 

“ ‘ Humiliation and sliame?’ my father 
interrogated, in a perplexed lone. ‘Child, 
your words stab me keenly, while they fill 
rne with dire forebodings. My love has 
never been withheld from you. If it has 
not been demonstrated, whose fault but 
yours? Have you not shown me plainly 
Since I married your stepmother that all 
filial love and affection had left your heart?’ 

“‘Nol’ I retorted, fiercely; “if I have 
Caused you to think thus, it has been un¬ 
intentional on my part. Your wife made 
me understand, long years ago, that there 
Was room only for her in your heart. I 
Was too proud to solicit what was mine by 
right. Her word alone would not have 
been sufficient, had not > our own manner 
convinced me that she spoke truly. Then, 
though I drew back within myself, though 
1 appeared cold and indifferent, I could not 
force out of ray nature the love for you that 
was a part of it. Yon do not know how 
many hours of anguish have been mine, or 
my bitter refiections because of our es¬ 
trangement. I tell you this that you may 
more readily see how easily I was duped. 
It was with these feelings that I went lo 
visit the Leighs. Then —^ 

“My voice faltered, my courage forsook 
me. How could I tell him] I glanced up 
in my father’s face imploringly, and burst 
into a paroxysm of bitter weeping. 

** My father put his arm about me, en¬ 
deavoring to soothe me by comforting words 
and tender caresses that I had never dared 
to dream I should receive from his lips. 
By degrees he drew from me the confession 
of my folly. I shall never forget the agony 
of that hour, the terrible effect upon my 
father as he learned the wretched story. His 
self-reproach was pitiful, while his anger 
and resentment toward the Leighs knew no 
bounds. 

“ For me, he showed tenderestp.ty, while 
big tears coursed down his cheeks mingling 
with mine as he realized the bitter truth 
that all this might not—nay, would not— 
have been, had the natural relations of 
father and daughter existed between us. 
Naturally, we both felt justly angry at the 
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woman who had insidiously poisoned our 
minds. In the midst of it all she entered the 
room, smiling, and with that easy careless 
grace characteristic of her. Meeting my 
father’s stern angry look, mine indignant 
and resentful, she stood for a moment trans¬ 
fixed. My father thus addressed her in a 
cold bitter tone: 

‘ Madam,to you, and to my blind infatu¬ 
ation for you, I owe this terrible sorrow that 
has befallen me. To both of us, Clare owes 
years of bitter jealous misery. The ugly 
seeds you sowed in my mind, you sowed also 
in hers. With honeyed words of poisoned 
sweetness you made me believe what you 
would, and made me forget the duty I owed 
her dead mother and her. Had I not been 
a credulous infatuated fool, 1 should long 
ago have found you out. 1 might forgive 
you for making a fool of me; for makiug me 
unjust—never!’ 

“My stepmother had listened to my 
father, her large dark eyes dilating with 
horror, a grayish pallor settling over her still 
handsome features. As he finished, she 
uttered a shriek which rings in my ears yet, 
and throwing up her arms wildly, fell sense¬ 
less on the thick velvet carpet, the blood 
gushing from her mouth. 

“ Ah Pauli but that was a terrible time. 
It seems to me now like some borrid night¬ 
mare. My stepmother never spoke again. 
She had burst a bloodvessel in that moment 
which must have been to her one of supreme 
^ony, when she knew that her sin had 
found her out, and heard the man she loved 
speak to her thO'C terrible w’ords. She died 
that night, and we could not wish her back. 
Had she lived, she would have been ray 
father’s wife only to the world. After the 
funeral was over, my father sought Oscar 
Leigh. Threats aud inducements were alike 
iiseless to force him to keep his promise. 
I was his wife, he said, do^edly, and the 
law could not separate us unless he chose. 

“I was, you see, utterly powerless. I 
had no witness "to prove that Oscar had 
gained ray consent to the marriage chielly 
on the proviso that a divorce should be pro¬ 
cured if desired, both Fannie and her mother 
declaring that Oscar had never made me 
such a promise. Besides, he had not de¬ 
serted me—I had deserted him—aud he wtis 
the one to sue for the divorce, that being 
the only ground upon which it could be 
granted. 

“ But when he found, beyond the shadow 


of a doubt, that I was determined never to 
live with him, and that my father offered to 
me his protection aud a home with him, 
and that not the smallest portion of my 
fortune could ever be bis without my con¬ 
sent, he began to waver. 

“Thoroughly disgusted with him, my 
father placed the affair in the hands of bis 
lawyer, instructing him to offer him twenty 
thousand dollars if he would sue for a di¬ 
vorce. But this was not tempting enough 
for the wretch. ‘Make it fifty thousand 
aud I’m your man,’ was his stubborn, 
declaration. 

“Myfather consented, and the payment 
of that sum made me a free woman again. 
O, I can’t tell you the maddening torture of 
that year for both my father and myself. 
Happily, the affair was unknown to any 
save those immediately concerned in it. 
Oscar Leigh aud his family, before the pay¬ 
ment of the hush-money, signed a paper by 
wbicb they forfeited the money should the 
secret be disclosed. But they were as anx¬ 
ious to remain silent as we were to have 
them. This may appear strange; but after 
all was over between us they departed for 
California, where, with their ill-gotten gain, 
they duped society into believing them one 
of the first families of the South. Oscar 
JLeigh married a woman of fortune, and is 
one of the wealthiest merchants in San 
Francisco. Both his mother aud sister have 
since died. 

“ Behold me, then, not quite twenty-one 
years old, with my life shadowed, my future 
darkened. At that time most women are 
looking forward into the future with glow¬ 
ing anticipations, bright dreams, ardent 
hopes. But for me the future held what? 
only misery; for in store for me there was 
waiting, like some bird of prey, another sor¬ 
row to which the first was only as the light 
summer wind to tbe fierce northern blast. 
It was ill the fair smiling land of Italy that it 
came to me—the land of flowers, love and 
music. Father and I went abroad shortly 
after I had attained my twenty first year. 
We remained away four years. The third 
year of our stay we spent in Florence. We 
had the entree to the best society, and it 
was at a carnival fete that I met the Mar¬ 
quis Lldini. 

“Weil, we met, we loved, we parted; that 
is the brief history of that sorrow.’* 

“But if you loved each other, why need 
you have parted?” I interrogated. 
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“ Wliy,” she repeated, musingly, while a 
dreamy look came into the lovely eyes look¬ 
ing far off across the moon-lighted waters. 
“ Have I not said that one act of mine 
darkened my life? The Marquis Lidiui 
could not marry a divorced woman.” 

“ Because of his religion, I suppose ?” 

“ No,” she responded, sadiy, “ for love 
of me he would bare abjured bis leiigioa, 
embracing mine, had it been necessary. 
But he was, like me, a Protestant. Eelig- 
ion did not bar our marriage. Shall I weary 
you if I tell you what did?” 

“Weary me, dear Clare! that would be 
impossible. If you can honor me with your 
confidence without pain to yourself, I am 
only too willing to listen.” 

“Thankyoul” she said, simply. “Lis¬ 
ten then—a marris^e was impossible be¬ 
tween us because he had made bis dying 
father a solemn promise never to marry a 
divorced woman. Ton wonder at this, but 
his father had been the dupe of a woman 
Who had made him her slave while she was 
bound to the man who discarded her on ac¬ 
count of the liaison between her and the 
marquis. So great was the latter’s infatua¬ 
tion for her that he married her as soon as 
her marital bonds were severed. Then to 
his everlasting shame and horror, he discov¬ 
ered the kind of a woman he had pat ia bis 
dead wife’s honored place. She attempted 
to gain the young marquis’s affections, and 
being unsuccessful, hated him fiercely and 
vindictively. 

“She attempted to sow discord between 
father and son, but was frustrated in her 
wicked designs, the former having over¬ 
heard her nefarious proposals to his son. 
With bitter imprecations he thrust her from 
the protection of his title. I need not tell 
you the course of life upon which she 
entered. 

“ With such bitter experience he warned 
his son, and upon his deathbed willingly 
claimed his promise never to ally himself to 
a woman that had been divorced. Little 
dreamed he that the only woman in the 
world he could ever love would come under 
that head! If we had only known in time 
of this barrier to our union—and yet, in spite 
of all the pain and suffering that has been 
mine, I cannot wish that we had never loved 
each other. It is four years since we parled, 
and I love him the same to-day as I loved 
him then. If it be (Jod’s will that we be 
united, well and good; if not. If we must 


live out our lives alone, I pray that the life 
be not long; that both of us may be called 
away from this world of sorrows, lor in 
heaven, at least, we shall be united.” 

The low pathetic ring of her last words 
went to my heart, aud I am not ashamed to 
say that tears came into my eyes. It seemed 
too hard that a beautiful good woman like 
Clare AsbemSt slwubl have so desolate a 
life. A woman fitted in every way to make 
home the dearest spot on earth, to realize a 
man's fondest dreams of a perfect woman, 
was forced by fate’s harsh decree to walk 
alone life's pathway. Suddenly a thought 
occurred to me, and I said eagerly: 

“ If Oscar Leigh should die the barrier 
would be removed, and you might be 
happy.” 

“Yes,” she said, wearily; “but I build 
no hopes on ‘dead men^s shoes, * ” 

“ Neither do I,” I returned; “ but 1 do 
believe in a just God, and I can’t think he 
will permit you to bear the burden forever. 
Clare, I can’t explain it, but I have an in¬ 
tuitive conviction that that rascal out in 
San Francisco will get his deserts, and that 
you wont have to wait until you get to 
heaven to be united to your lover. I can, 
from the bottom of my heart, wish that you 
may be.” 

“ Thank you, ” she said, with a gratef ul 
pressure of the snail hand upon my arm. 
“ I knew you to be a dear unselfish Paul, 
else I never would have given you my con¬ 
fidence. And don’t you think now that 
you know how impossible it is for there to 
be any talk of love between us—don’t you 
think we may be—friends?” 

“Indeed Ido,” I returned, warmly; “I 
can’t get over loving you just yet. My heart 
ia sore over the might-have-been, but I 
would native up your trlendshlp for all 
the world holds. Indeed, I would rather go 
on loving you, hoping for no return, than to 
have the love of any other woman I know.” 

“ But I don’t want you to do that,” she 
said, with a sad smile. “You’re ji«t the 
sort of a man to make a woman happy, and 
I hope the day may not be far distant when 
you will love again—happily. There, not 
another word. If you persist, 1 shall fear I 
have not done wisely. Come, let us go 
back to the hotel, the hollow empty world 
which—” 

“Which does not dream that the woman 
who queens it right royally, whose goodness 
is on every tongue, is bravely bearing a 
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cross under which a nature less pure, less 
strong, would falter, making her life not 
only a misery to herself but to every one 
about her. Clare Ashcroft, I think you are 
one of the noblest of women 1 Seeing your 
life, knowing your sad story, you will al¬ 
ways be to me the realization of my ideal of 
pure womanhood/^ 


Two years have passed since I spoke those 
words to Clare ^hcroft. About a year 
after I proposed to her, and when I learned 
why my love was hopeless, Oscar Leigh was 


thrown from his horse and instantly killed. 
Shortly afterwards, Clare’s marriage with 
the marquis took place. Everybody won¬ 
dered, some envied, and a great many re¬ 
joiced at Clare’s ‘‘good luck.” The mat^ 
quis bore his bride to his ancestral palace, 
where their lives flow on serenely and hap¬ 
pily. As for me, well, I have not yet ful¬ 
filled Clare’s prophecy, and made “some 
woman In the world one of the best of hus¬ 
bands.” As yet, no other woman has 
usurped Clare’s place in my heart; nor do I 
think one ever will. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE TBUTH AT LAST. 

Colonel Fleming, thus suddenly ush¬ 
ered into £be room, mad» one step forward, 
snd then stopped short in some confusion. 

“ My dear Mrs. Travers, you are in trou- 
Me—what is the matter? can I help you? 
or rather I had better leave you—I have 
come at an inopportune moment” 

Juliet was standing with her face turned 
away from him, stifling down those bitter 
sobs which his entrance had interrupted. 
For a moment, prudence and wisdom coun¬ 
selled her to say, “ Yes, leave me, I am not 
well,” and let him go. But for one mo¬ 
ment, and then the old impetuous nature 
rose within her, the nature that was weak 
and uncalculating in its possibly unwise 
impulses, yet ever true and honest to itself. 

She turned quickly towards him, and 
placed the faded yellow letter in his bands. 

"Not inopportune. Colonel Fleming,” 
she said. In a low trembling voice, as she 
looked up at him with eyes all heavy with 
unshed tears; “you never came at a more 
appropriate moment—look at that!” 

Hugh Fleming looked down at the tom 
paper she bad thrust into bis hand, and 
turned it over wonderingly. 

“What is it?” he said; and then with a 
sudden flush he recognized his own hand¬ 
writing, and remembered at once what let¬ 
ter it was that she had given him. 

He looked up at her almost angrily, and 
then walked to the window, and stood with 
his back towards her. 

What did she mean by showing him this 
old, disregarded, disdained love-letter, of 
which for years she had never given the 
faintest sign or acknowledgment? was it 
to mock at his love and to insult him? 

But no! what then meant her tears and 
her agitation? and why was the letter till 
torn and mutilated? 

“ What does it mean?” he asked, coming 
back close to her as she stood with droop¬ 
ing head, supporting herself with both 
hands against the edge of the table. 


“ It means—” she said, looking up at 
him, whilst a bright flush covered her face 
—“ it means, that for years I have misun¬ 
derstood you and done you lujustice, that I 
thought you bad scorned and forsaken me 
—it mean^ that I have found oat my mis¬ 
take—it meaus that—O God, Hugbl it 
means that my heart is brokeul” 

With a cry she sank down again as he 
had first found her, with her arms stretched 
out before her and her head bowed upon 
them, whilst convulsive sobs shook her 
whole frame. 

Scarcely as yet understanding her mean¬ 
ing, but filled nevertheless with a great 
yearning pity for her sorrow, Hugh Flem¬ 
ing stood by her side softly stroking the 
small dusky head as it lay bowed down in 
bitter grief before him. 

“My poor child 1” he said, gently, whilst 
his compassionate hands strayed tenderly 
as a woman's over her soft dark hair, and 
by degrees the soothing touch quieted and 
calmed her. 

“Now tell me, Juliet,” he said at length, 
when her sobs bad ceased, and be bad with 
gentle force raised her and placed her in an 
armchair; “ tell me now, for I hardly un¬ 
derstand what you mean, and why the sight 
of that old forgotten letter should have up¬ 
set you so strangely.” 

“ O, don’t you understand,” she said, 
wringing her bands together, “ don’t you 
see that I never received it—never saw it 
until to-day?” 

Oolonel Fleming started. 

“Never saw it before 1” he repeated in 
amazement. “What do you mean I can 
you mean that you never received it?” 

“ Never 1” 

“ That you thought I had left England 
for years without a line or a word—tliat I 
had deserted you in such a heartless way, 
Julietl did you think that of me?” he 
asked in great agitation. 

Juliet nodded sadly. 

“ I did think all that of you,” she an¬ 
swered, sorrowfully. “ I lost my belief in 
you and in all mankind.” 
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“But I <annot understand it,” he said, 
passing his hand in a bewildered way over 
his forehead; “ it seems impossible. Why, 
1 wrote it quite a week before I left England, 
and, yes—I remember perfectly that I post¬ 
ed it myself—and, of course I could not 
have addressed it wrongly—it seems impos¬ 
sible that it could have gone wrong! and 
besides, if so. how did it come into your pos¬ 
session now*/ hy what chance have you sud¬ 
denly found it again?” 

*‘lt was brought to me not ten minutes 
ago by Ernestine—^you don’t remember Er¬ 
nestine? she was my stepmother’s French 
maid. It seems that Mrs. Blair has sent 
her away very suddenly for some cause or 
other; and partly, X suspect, from revenge, 
partly to extract money from me, she 
brought me this letter.” 

“But how oil earth did she get it?” 

“ Her story is that she has only just found 
it slipped down between the liuiugs of au 
old dress which Mrs. Bialr gave her about 
that time, and which -she had never un¬ 
picked nor made any use of; but that in 
turning out all her things, in order to pack 
them to go away, this old fragment of a let¬ 
ter fell out. She says—what must be true 
—that Mrs. Blair stole it out of the post¬ 
bag and destroyed it.” 

”Good God! what could induce the wo¬ 
man to commit such au iniquity I” ex¬ 
claimed Hugh, pacing excitedly up and 
down the room. What cause, what pos¬ 
sible reason, could she have for such a 
wicked action?” 

” It seems indeed hardly conceivable that 
any one could do such a thing,” answered 
Juliet; ”aud yet I suppose that there is 
very little a spiteful wicked womau will not 
do to injure another.” 

“But was she indeed so wicked and spite¬ 
ful?” asked Hugh, as he came back and sal 
down beside her. “Are you indeed sure 
that it was Mrs. Blair who did this thing? 
it liardly seems consistent with her charac¬ 
ter. I remember she used often to speak of 
you to me with great oBectiou; and although 
she always seemed to be a very silly and 
conceited woman, yet I should have thought 
her a perfectly harmless one. Indeed. J uliet, 
I used often to think that you were hard on 
her.” 

“ Hid you?” said Juliet, in astonishment; 
“ Did you really? lu what way could you 
have thought me hard on her?” 

“ I never thought tliat you made suffi¬ 


cient allowance for her very frivolous and 
childish nature.” 

“Ah, you did not know her as well as I 
did!” said Juliet, with a short bitter laugh. 
“All that silly gushing childishness was put 
on. Mrs. Blair is by no means a fool; she 
is as cunning and designing a woman as I 
have ever met in my life, and perfectly dis- 
honest and unscrupulous. Tears j^o I re¬ 
member bow she used to work and vork 
with that soft playful manner, and yet with 
uuiiriug petaeverauce, at anything she 
wanted to get out of my poor father. Young 
as I was, I could see perfectly through all 
her lies and her artifices. I believe she 
moved heaven and earth to get my father 
to make a will that w’ouid give her a life in¬ 
terest in Sotherue, curtail my rights, and 
place me under her guardianship and con¬ 
trol. But my father was too wise for that; 
and when she found how things had been 
left, she hated me. Outwardly she was all 
sweetness and affection, because it suited 
her interests to be so; but iu reality she 
hated me bitterly because I was rich and 
she was poor, because Sotherue was mine 
aud she only a guest in it at my pleasure." 

“But still,” argued Colonel Fleming, 
“ why should she have stopped my letter? 
it seems such a senseless, meaningless piece 
of spite,” 

“She stopped your letter hecause-be- 
cause—” said Juliet, hesitatingly, aud a 
deep flush covered her face as she neverthe¬ 
less ended her sentence bravely—“ because 
she knew that had I received it 1 should 
have married you.” 

Hugh Fleming shaded his face with his 
baud and was silent. 

“She had fouud out that much about 
me,” continued Juliet, aftera short silence; 
“she was sharp enough for that; and you 
know I was never very clever at hiding my 
feelings,” she added with a little sad smile 
that was unspeakably touching. 

Still Colonel Flemiug did not speak, and 
Juliet went on, after a pause: 

“Had things turned out so, it is certain 
that Sotherue aud not London would have 
been my permanent home—auU in that case 
Mrs. Blair would certainly not have con¬ 
tinued 10 live there. I could never have 
tolerated her presence—she would have been 
forced to seek another home; and Soiheme 
is a comfortable house, and she gets it renl- 
free. It would not at all have suited her to 
leave it. She did not want to leave lu 
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sbe wanted is exactly what has hap¬ 
pened. I see perfectly through all her de- 
Tices now; she wanted me to marry a man 
who had no country tastes, whose society 
yfis not a sufficient resource to me to enable 
me to endure it in the retirement of a coun¬ 
try home, and as whose wife I should prob¬ 
ably prefer the excitement and variety of a 
London life. Everything,” added Juliet, 
very bitterly, “everything has turned out 
perfectly to her satisfaction; she first inter¬ 
cepted and tore up your letter—she then 
urged a marriage with Cis upon me in every 
possible way; other circumstances—poor 
little Georgie’s death and my own utter 
recklessness and misery—played most con- 
reniently into her hands. Mrs. Blair has 
remained in undisturbed possession of Soth- 
«me Court, and I—have made sliipwreck of 
my lifer 

Juliet ceased speaking, and bowed her 
head down upon her bands; whilst Hugh 
Fleming hastily left her side, and, walking 
away to the window, stood for some minutes 
with his back turned to her. 

When he turned again and spoke to her, 
his voice was hoarse and trembling. 

“Tellme one thing,” he said. “You 
have said that your faith in me was broken; 
is that faith now restored, Juliet? will you 
trust me again now?” 

“Trust you!” she exclaimed, rising 
quickly and stretching out both her bands 
towards him. “Trust you! How can you 
ask it! Yes, through life unto death I” 

“God bless you for that!” he answered. 
For one moment he bent over the bands he 
held within his, and pressed them passion¬ 
ately to his lips—then suddenly dropped 
them hastily, and without another word 
turned away and left her alone. 

As the front door closed behind Hugh 
Fleming, the luncheon bell rang. Juliet 
hastily roused herself, brushed away the 
traces of her emotion, and went down stairs. 

It is all the same—if our hearts are break¬ 
ing, If we have lost our money or our hap¬ 
piness, if our eldest son has been rusticated, 
or our daughter has run away with the doc¬ 
tor’s assistant—all the same we must go 
down to our meals at their stated hours, sit 
unmoved and impassive through the or¬ 
dained number of courses, talk of the weath¬ 
er, or of any trivial subject we can think 
of, with a calm and smiling face; and all 
that we may conceal our wounds from the 
•orvanta who wait upon us, and who would 


certainly, if we departed from the ordinary 
routine of our lives, begin to wonder and 
chatter over what ailed us. 

Juliet Travers would have given a great 
deal to have escaped the tedious luncheon 
hour, with the two solemn men-servants in. 
attendance—but it was impossible. She 
went down and found Cis already at table. 
For a wonder no one bad “dropped in,” and 
the husband and wife were alone. 

“ Not a th i ng fit to eat I’ ’ Cis said irritably 
as his wife came in, and not looking up at 
her. “ You know I can’t bear all these 
brown sauces—they always disagree with 
me; and this is the third day running you 
have had roast chickens for luncheon. I 
really wish, Juliet, you w'ould see to things 
a little better,” 

“ I am very sorry, Cis,” said Juliet, rath¬ 
er absently, sitting clown and helping her¬ 
self mechanically to the first thing that was 
banded to her. 

Her husband sat opposite to her, looking 
the picture of misery. Like most people of 
delicate health and indolent habits, be was 
extremely fastidious and dainty in the mat¬ 
ter of food. 

When they were first married, Juliet had 
taken some pains to study his tastes and 
fancies in this respect; but when she found 
that, do what she would, Cis always grum¬ 
bled equally, she gave up the effort to satis¬ 
fy him as a hopeless task. 

The cooking was always either too plain 
or too rich to suit him; this was too strong- 
flavored, and that had not flavor enough; 
and it generally ended in bis pushing away 
his food untasted, and leaving the table in 
a fit of bad temper that was absolutely 
childish. 

Juliet had no sympathy whatever for 
these daily complaints. She only felt pity, 
almost contempt, for a man who could make 
a misery out of such trifles. 

“What’s this?*’ said Cis, standing up 
and poking his fork into a game-pie. “All 
messed up with aspic jelly! Can’t one get 
a good honest piece of roast meat in the 
house?” 

“ There is some cold beef on the side¬ 
board,” said Juliet, with a not very lively 
interest in lier voice. 

“ Yes, I dare say 1 as tough as leather! X 
wish you would change the butcher; we get 
worse meat than anybody else in London.” 

“ Wlio’s that went out just now?” asked 
Cis, presently, as Juliet did not answer him. 
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“ It was Colonel Fleming,” she answered, 
shortly, 

” Then why couldn’t you have asked him 
to lunch?” 

“ It is a good thing I did not, as yon say 
everytiiing is so nasty,” she said, with a 
laugli. “ But Colonel Fleming would have 
stayed, I suppose if he had wished to do so; 
I did not think It necessary to ask him.” 

“ Ho, you can have all your stuck-up 
lords and swells here everyday, hut you 
can’t be civil to an old friend likeFlemingl” 
said Cis tauntingly. 

Juliet bit her lip and was silent, 

“ I .am going down to Sotherne to-mor¬ 
row,” she said, presently; “we have no 
dinner engagement to-morrow, and I am 
thinking of running down for the day.” 

Now it so happened that Cis was under 
promise to take Gretchen Rudenbach down 
to the Crystal Palace for an afternoon con¬ 
cert, and be liad been wondering much how 
he sliould manage to escape unnoticed from 
home for the best part of the day. 

Cis was at heart terribly afraid of his wife. 
His friendship with Gretchen was, in truth, 
of the most innocent character, and if from 
the first he had made no secret of it with his 
wife, she would probably have been only 
too glad that he should find amusement any 
where, to object in the very least to it. But 
he had liked to keep up the little halo of 
romance with which his intercourse with 
Gretchen had from the first been surround¬ 
ed. Cis Travers tbougiit of no actual evil 
with regard to Gretchen Rudenbach, and 
yet he would have liked to be suspected of 
it; and it flattered his vanity to compromise 
her by taking her about with him rather 
publicly. 

More than once lately he had been noticed 
at Ricbmond and at Maidenhead on a hot 
afternoon, with the blue-eyed music-player, 
when his wife was driving in the Park, or 
entertaining her friends at .afternoon straw¬ 
berries and tea—perfectly imcouscious of 
her liusbaud’s occupations. 

Aiul it so liappened that Cis had one of 
these expeditions witli Gretchen in contem- 
l)laiion for the morrow, and had, moreover, 
lieen wondering what excuse he could frame 
for dining as well as spending the afternoon 
at Crystal Pal.ace. So that, when Juliet 
announced her intention of going down to 
Sotherne, ills face cleared at once, and be 
answered with alacrity: 

“ Well, I think you had better; you have 


not been down to Sotherne for some time 
and you ought to run down occasionally. 
You wont want me, 1 suppose?” 

“ O dear no, thank you! I am only going 
to see Mrs. Blair, and to look liow Andrevs 
has planted the garden out this summer. 
And perhaps I shall go on to Broadley and 
bring Flora Irack with me, if she can get 
ready in time.” 

“Very well, then; as you say we baveno 
dinner engagement, I think I will dine out, 
and then you need not burry back before 
the evening train; it will be cooler for you 
to come back by, tins hot weather; and if 
you are home by half-past nine, it will, 1 
suppose, be in plenty of time for jour even¬ 
ing engagements; if 1 am dining out, it will 
leave you free.” 

“Thank you, Cis,” said Juliet, slightly 
surprised, for her husband did not olten 
study her convenience and comfort. “It 
will be pleasanter, certainly, to come up by 
the later train, and will give me more lime 
there. O yes, I shall be in plenty of time; 
I have only Lady Withers’s ball, and need 
not go to that till eleven—and if I am tired, 
I shall very likely not go to it at all.” 

And so it was settled. 

Cis went his way up to Notting Hill after 
lunch, to settle with Gretchen about calling 
for her the next day, and to ask her to dine 
with him at the Crystal Palace after the 
concert; whilst Juliet went about her daily 
round of visits and shopping. But driving 
along at a footpace under the trees in the 
Park, listening wearily the while to Mrs. 
Halmaine’s chatter, she felt, notwithstand¬ 
ing, that the world was a little better and 
brighter, and happier to her for that tom 
yellow letter that was folded upon her heart. 

CHAPTER XXVIL 
BBOUOHT TO BAY. 

Shothebed in dust, and creaking dismal¬ 
ly like a creature in ponies, the twelve 
o’clock train waa steaming into the station 
at Sotherne. 

The very sight made one hot—so covered 
with fine white dust and hegrimed with dirt 
and heat was every carriage and every pas¬ 
senger. 

Simmonds, the porter, had sauntered lei¬ 
surely forwards. No one now ever got out 
at Sotherne, and, apparently, no one ever 
got in—no one at least, of any significance. 
Only a fat farmer from a secoiid-ciiiss c.sr- 
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riue, »nd tw® rougU-lookiiis drovers from 
, iijni, got oat; whilst one girl wiili a buu- 
ile in a blue-checked handkerchief was 

waiting to get in. 

To-day, however, there was a little varie- 
ly, for a lady got out of one of the dusty, 
lio’uushioned first-class carriages. 

At the sight of her Simmouds, who had 
beeu bestowing considerable attention upon 
the Hue-bundled young lady, suddenly and 
mercilessly left that damsel to find a seat 
lor'herself, aud hurried forward, touching 
Hs cap obsequiously. 

“I don’t think the carriage has come yet, 
ma’am,” he said, taking Mrs. Travers’s 
handbag and shawl from her, and shading 
bla eyes with his hand as he looked down 
the white highroad. 

“I don’t expect the carriage,’’ answered 
Mrs, Travers. “ Is your wife quite well, 
and the baby?” 

“Quite well, thank you, ma’am. Ton 
will find it very hot walking, ma’am,” added 
the man, respectfully. “Should I send a 
boy up to the house to say you’ve come, 
ma’am? He wouldn’t be gone long, if you 
would not mind sitting in the waiting-room.” 

" Ho, thank you, Simmouds; 1 had rather 
walk. I shall go slowly, and I dare say 1 
Ihall not find it very hot.” 

Nevertheless Juliet did find it very hot 
indeed. . 

It was oue of those perfectly breeneless, 
cloudless days, when the whole air seems 
buy and awlmming with the heat. By the 
iime she bad walked along the quarter of a 
ufile of dusty highroad, she began to regret 
that she bad not allowed Simmonds to send 
up the boy for the carriage. But the worst 
part of the walk was over. 

Presently, by a path well known to her 
she turned into a waving cornfield, cutting 
ofl the corner of which she came to a small 
wicket gate which led into her own park. 
Here at once was shade, and peace, and 
loveliness. 

Juliet was in no hurry; she sat down un¬ 
der the first tree she came to and took off 
her hat. 

Before her lay the cornfield through which 
she bad passed, already in full ear, flecked 
all over with blue and purple cornflowers 
and great scarlet poppies, above which a 
thousand white aud yellow butterflies flut¬ 
tered ceaselessly; behind her were the great 
Woods that were her own; from their deep 
shades she could hear the soft cooing of the 


wood-pigeons, the occasional crackle of the 
branches as some squirrel scampered along 
them, and the soft everl.asting ripplo of the 
leaves. A little stream babbled fresh aud 
cool at her feet, fringed by drooping ferns 
aud tall meadow-sweet amt starlike wild- 
parsley flowers. Behind her, from the 
green slope hard by, came the steady inuncti 
of big-eyed dark-skinned Alderney cows 
standing knee-deep in the luscious grass; 
and right above her head, in the deep blue 
sky, was one fluttering lark singing away 
with all his might and main. 

Sweet .sounds, and sights, and smcllsj 
How delicious, how wonderful, after months 
of brick and mortar, of the stone pavements 
and the stunted shrubs of London squares! 
How intoxicating to find one’s self suddenly 
transported into a scene like this I What a 
feast for the tired eyes is all the luxuriant 
greenery of luidsuihmerl What peace t« 
the wearied eats and head are the hundred 
hushing sounds of a summer’s day 1 

Who is there that understands the cotiii- 
try with the deep joy, the intensity of ap¬ 
preciation, the delight too rapturous for 
wtjrds, of the Imprisoned Londoner set free 
for one blessed day from the unloveliness of 
his daily surroundings I 

It is worth while to live nine months of 
the year in a city for the sake of the keeh 
delight of tlie other three; a delight which 
I believe no country-nurtured person, how¬ 
ever fond he may be of country life and 
country pursuits, ever understands and 
realizes with the same luten,ity. 

Juliet had all the vivid imagination, the 
deep poetry of soul, wliicli is above all need¬ 
ful to constitute a true lover of nature. It 
was not merely to her a fine day and a pleas¬ 
ant prospect; there was a whole world to 
her in the fair sights aud sounds around her. 
There was a meaning in the deep shadows 
under the trees and the yellow glare of the 
sunlight beyond, a rhytlim in every babble 
of the brook, a poem in every waving flower 
on its banks; it was like an essay on life to 
her to sit and look upon it all, lilte a lessoa 
in all that is best, and purest, aud lovellesL 
Sweet teachings of nature! how is it that 
to some you are but a blank meaninglcst 
page, whilst others can read all the wisdom 
of your liidden story as in an open book? 

Tired with the heat of her journey, and 
soothed by the murmuring sounds around 
her, Juliet leant her head back against tlic 
lime-tree under which she sat, and gradual- 
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ly fell asleep. A little breeze from beneath 
the drooping woods caught the soft rings of 
her dark hair; low-voiced insects hummed 
.and buzzed about her; flakes of scented 
blossom < fluttered down from the lime-tree 
jibove, and the brook gurgling on beside 
Jier blended vaguely with the music of her 
dreams. 

Such a sweet picture she looked, sitting 
;t here in her cool blue muslin dress, with her 
.bead thrown a little back, her lips a little 
parted, and her hands clasped loosely to¬ 
gether in front of herl She looked very 
young—hardly more than a girl; and yet 
there were many sad drooping lines on the 
.clear pale face, that would never perhaps 
.took free from care and suffering again. 

By-and-by, a cloud stole for an instant 
over the face of the suu, and with it the 
breeze freshened. With a start and a little 
shiver, Juliet awoke and sprang to her feet. 
■“ I did not come down here to go to sleep 1’ ’ 
she said aloud to herself as she looked at 
her watch and found that she had wasted 
.nearly half an hour. Skirting the shady 
border of the wood, she began slowly to 
climb the side of the hill, and presently the 
many-twisted chimneys and the three red 
gables of Sotheme Court appeared before 

■ her. Leaving the park, she turned Into the 
gardens through the shrubbery gate. No 

■ one seemed to be moving around the house 
,or gardens. It was about the men’s dinner¬ 
time, and the roiier was standing on the 
lawn and the wheelbarrow on the gravel 
walk just as Andrews and his assistant had 
left them to go off to their midday meal. 

The windows stood wide open, and soft 
muslin draperies fluttered out from the 
.morning-room. Mrs. Biair bad adopted as 
her own the little motuiug-room that used 
in the old days to be Juliet’s especial re¬ 
treat. It was here that she was sitting on 
this particular morning. A white muslin 
dress plentifully adorned with pink ribbons 
decked the somewhat angular lines of her 
spare figure, and a mobcap of muslin and 
lace to match, invested her with a combined 
elegance and simplicity suitable to the novel 
character of a betrothed damsel in which 
she was now figuring. 

She sat on the sofa, whilst in front of her 
on a low stool squatted the happy lover, 
obediently holding a skein of white wool, 
which his lady-love was deftly winding off 
lis outstretched red hands. 

“ Now, Daniel!” said the lady, playfully, 


“ how can I wind If yon fidget so? do keep 
still I” 

“ My charming love, who could keep still 
at the feet of so much beauty I” returned 
the lover gallantly; “when the heart is on 
fire, the—ahem, the—a—tenement of clay Is 
naturally restless?” 

Mr. Lamplough was secretly ardently de¬ 
siring to get up, as the position into which 
Mrs. Blair had sportively pushed him was 
beginning to be sadly trying to his back and 
knees. 

“You naughty darling!” she answered, 
laughing affectedly and shaking her finger 
at him; “ always flattering your poor Marla! 
When we are married, Daniel, I am afraid 
you will no longer make mo such pretty 
speeches 1” 

The Reverend Daulel promptly reflected 
that, when be was married, he was not like¬ 
ly to waste much time squatting on the floor 
like a journeyman tailor at his Maria’s feet; 
but courtship, as be was well aware, brings 
its own appointed duties. 

“ Cruel, cruel angel 1” be exclaimed, trag¬ 
ically; “already you begin to doubt my 
devotion 1” 

“ Never, my dearest love—do not auspect 
your own Maria! it is my exquisite sensi¬ 
tiveness that leaefe me for one moment 
astray., Doubt you, my lovel—you that arc 
the kindred soul so long sought tor in vain 
by this widowed lonely hearti” 

And here Mrs. Blair, dropping the ball of 
wool, melted into gentle tearless sobs behind 
her lace handkerchief; upon which Mr. 
Lamplough joyfully seized the opportunity 
of releasing his cramped legs from their 
aching posture, and rising from the ground 
with difficulty, by holding on to the corner 
of the table, he landed himself safely upon 
the sofa by his Maria's side, where he pro¬ 
ceeded to clasp her somewhat shrinking 
form to the rumpled and not altogether spot¬ 
less shirt-front which veiled his manly 
bosom. 

It was at this critical moment In the pro¬ 
ceedings of these fond lovers, that an intrud¬ 
ing .shadow suddenly darkened the window. 

With a little scream, Mrs. Blair pushed 
back her lover. 

“We are watched, Daniel 1” she cried, 
“for heaven’s sake, leave me! ’ 

The Reverend Daniel had also caught 
sight of the Interloping somebody outside, 
and was not slow to take the hint. It was 
all very well to act the adoring lover in strict 
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privacy with this charming widow, bat be 
had no fancy for making himself ridiculous 
before a third person. With a sudden 
bound, he sprang to the door; and when 
Juilet Travers, pushing aside the musiin 
curtains, stepped in through the long 
French window, she caught sight of a pair 
«f black legs flying precipitately through 
the door. 

It did not strike her that she bad come in 
at an inopportune moment. It could not 
have been Higgs, of course, who had boiled 
in so undignified a manner; and it only 
vaguely crossed her mind that Mrs. Blair’s 
visitor, whoever he might be, had an un¬ 
pleasantly rough manner of slamming the 
door behind him. 

Urs. Blair, at the sudden appearance of 
her stepdaughter, jumped up with a little 
cry of genuine astonishment, 

“Uy dearest Juliet, how you made me 
Stan. I could not think who it was. What 
made you come in that way? and what has 
brought you down to-day? aud why did 
you not write, my darling girl? and, dear 
mel you must have walked from the station 
—and in all this heat!" 

"Tes, I walked—” answered Juliet, 
quietly, as she threw down her hat and sun¬ 
shade upon the table. “ 1 had something 
to say to you, Mrs. Blair—soiuetbiug that 
could not well be written; so 1 thought it 
best to come down myself.” 

“Have you, dearest Juliet? but you will 
have something to eat first? surely you 
must want something after your journey— 
a cup of tea or a little claret, at all events, 
to cool you?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Blair,” answered 
Juliet, laying her hand on her stepmother’s 
arm as she was rising to ring the bell; “ do 
not ting for anything—1 shall have the car¬ 
riage to take me on to Broadley to lunch as 
soon as 1 have said what 1 have to say to 
you. I want nothing but your allenlion 
ior a few minutes." 

Sometliing in Juliet’s manner suddenly 
filled Mrs. Blair with a vague apprehension. 

“Dear mel” she said, with a little ner¬ 
vous laugh; “ what can you have to say to 
me, Juliet? 1 am sure I am deligiited to 
listen CO anything that you have to say; but 
is it so very important, that you cannot even 
rest and liave some lunclieon first?” 

“Yes, it is very Important,” answered 
Juliet, gravely. And then fur a minute she 
was silent, standing looking sternly down 


upon the woman who bad wronged her so 
deeply and so remorselessly. 

Mrs. Blair had turned a little pale under 
her rouge, and her heart was thumping in 
a maimer very unusual to her. She could 
not meet her stepdaughter’s eye, but sat 
fidgeting nervously with the pink ribbon 
bows on the front of her dress. 

“lhave seen Ernestine,” began Juliet, 
A sudden sense of relief sent the blood back 
into Mrs. Blair’s face. 

“ O my dear Juliet,” she said, with alac¬ 
rity, “ I know that you have come to plead 
with me about that poor misguided girl I 1 
see she has been to you with some tale 
about my cruelty and harshness in sending 
her away so suddenly; it is just like your 
goodness and charity of heart to take her 
part aud to come down to plead for her— 
and of course it does sound rather severe, 1 
admit, after so many years, to send her off 
at a day's notice; but if you beard all the 
rights of it, and my version of the story, I 
think you would agree with me that 1 have 
done perfectly right in sending her away— 
such a flighty untrustworthy wretch as she 
has turned out, aud has been giving herself 
such airs—impertinence to my visitors, and 
Heaven knows what besides I” 

“You are mistaken,” answered Juliet, 
quietly; “it is not about your dismissal of 
your maid that 1 came to speak. Whatever 
1 may or may not think of your sending her 
away so suddenly, you had a perfect right 
to do so, and 1 should not dream of inter¬ 
fering with or questioning your arrange¬ 
ments. No, Mrs. Blair, it is not of your 
maid’s dismissal, but of something which 
she told me that I have to speak to you.” 

Again the color lied from Mrs. Blair’s 
cheeks. 

“Something she told you I” she repeated, 
blankly. 

“There was a letter,” said Juliet, “a 
letter which should have heen received by 
me five years ago—that letter is now, or was 
until yesterday, in Ernestine’s possession. 
Mrs. Blair, I have come to ask you why 
that letter never reached me?” 

“A .ielter?—I cannot think wliat yon 
mean! Wliat have I to do with Ernestine’s 
letters? what on earth do you suppose that 
I am likely to know about it?” faltered 
Mrs. Blair; whilst there flashed rapidly 
through her mind the recoiiection of all 
that had happened on tlie morning of the 
arrival of that letter she had destroyed. 
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As distinctly as if it had l)een yesterday 
she vemenibered tearing it in half upon her 
maid’s sudden entrance, and then throwing 
it into the fire. Xo, there could not be a 
doubt of its destruction—site remembered 
well how tlie bright flames had danced up 
and licked up tlie white paper in a second, 
and how the charred and blackened frag¬ 
ments liad fluttered with the smoke up into 
tlie cliimney. It was as plain before her 
eyes as if she could see it now. The letter 
Lad most .assuredly been utterly destroyed. 
Ernestine might have guessed at the story 
and raked it up out of revetige, but she 
could have no possible proof — and who 
would believe tlie word of a discarded ser- 
vatit against that of her mistress? Slie 
might (putting together the fact of her 
fetching the bag and seeing the blazing let¬ 
ter) have got hold of the truth, but it was 
quite impossible that she could bring for¬ 
ward any evidence to support her accusa¬ 
tion; therefore Mrs. Blair rapidly decided 
that her best and safest plan was to brazen 
it out and to deny it utterly. 

“ I really cannot think what you are 
talking about, Juliet,” she said, in well- 
feigned bewilderment. “Tou look at me 
in such a strange manner—you seem almost 
to be accusing me of somethlngl” she add¬ 
ed, with a nervous laugh. 

“ I do accuse you of something; I accuse 
you of intercepting and destroying a letter 
addressed to me by Colonel Fleming just 
before he went away to Indlal” 

“Juliet, you positively insult me! what 
can you mean? I intercept a letter, indeedl 
I interfere with another person’s corre¬ 
spondence! What on earth do you take me 
for? I never was so insulted in my life!” 
And Mrs. Blair’s voice actually quivered 
with the impetuous force of her righteous 
indignation. 

“Then how do you account for this?” 
said Juliet, unfastening her pocket-book 
and holding out to her the torn letter which 
Ernestine had brought her. “ This, Mrs. 
Blair, your maid found in the lining of a 
dress which you had given her!’ 

Mrs. Blair stared blankly and speechlessly 
at the Cr.agment in Juliet's hand; she rec¬ 
ognized the letter immediately, but the 
siglit of it filled her with utter amazement. 
How on earth did Ernestine get hold of it? 
for of course she knew at once that the 
dress story was a fabrication. 

“ I know nothing of it,” she faltered at 


last; “I never saw it before; it must have 
been Ernestine’s doing entirely.” 

“What motive could Ernestine have 
had?” exclaimed Juliet, impatiently. “Mrs. 
Blair, do not take the trouble to deny what 
is as plain as daylight. You knew that I 
expected a letter from Colonel Fleming, for 
I had told you that he was going to write to 
me. You watched for it and intercepted 
it; how it came into your maid’s possession 
I neither know nor care; but I do know 
that you—.and you alone—stole my letter.” 

Then Mrs. Blair, driven from her last en¬ 
trenchment, burst into tears. “ I did it for 
the best, Juliet—indeed, indeed 1 did. I 
was so afraid you would be led into making 
an imprudent match. I only wished for 
your happiness.” 

“My happiness!” repeated her step¬ 
daughter, scornfully. “ You did not think 
much of my happiness, I fancy. All you 
wanted was your own selfish ends and your 
own cruel revenge on a girl whom you al¬ 
ways hated and envied.” 

“ Dearest Juliet, do not .speak sol Pray 
believe me—I meant it for the best, I did 
indeed 1” And Mrs. Blair sobbed and wrung 
her hands, and looked the picture of woe. 

“And do you know what your ‘ best’ has 
done for me?” answered Juliet, in a low 
concentrated voice; “do you know that you 
have ruined my happiness and embittered 
my soul? do you know that you have spoilt 
two lives, his and mine? Remember that, 
if evil were to come of It, it would be your 
fault—lie at your door; and bitterest curses 
would fall upon your head.” 

“ Juliet, Juliet, spare mel” cried the un¬ 
happy Mrs. Blair, covering her ears with 
both her hands. 

“What had I done—’ continued Juliet, 
bitterly and wildly; “good heavens! what 
had I done to you, that you should have 
punished me so cruelly? What in the whole 
course of my life had I been guilty of to 
deserve such a terrible retaliation? Had 
you not lived under my roof, been fed at ray 
expense, been treated in my hou-e witli all 
due honor and respect as my father’s wid¬ 
ow? Are you not human, have you no wo¬ 
manly pity, that you were not able to stop 
short of breaking my heart! How could 
you do it I Good God I woman, how could 
you do iti” 

She flung up her bands in a paroxysm ra 
despair, whilst tears hot and bitter welled 
up suddenly into her eyes. 
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At the sight of her stepdaughter’s emo¬ 
tion Mrs. Blair recovered her presence of 
mind. 

Por one moment, in her utter discomfit¬ 
ure, she had sobbed and prayed, and owned 
herself to be guilty; but she soon began 
shrewdly to perceive that it would never 
answer for her to be too humble or too 
penitent. 

The worst was over. Juliet, it is true, 
knew of her treachery and baseness, but 
she was not likely to betray that knowledge 
to others. After all, tlie cards were siill in 
her own hands, for Juliet’s secret was in 
her possession. She was a married woman, 
and she loved another man—here to her 
very face she had acknowledged it! what a 
hold such a confession gave Mrs. Blair over 
her stepdaughter! 

Drawing herself up witli a look of virtu¬ 
ous horror, Mrs. Blair addressed her step¬ 
daughter in an altered voice. 

“ Juliet, I am amazed at you. Whatever 
my faults may have been—and I confess 
that I am sorry now for what was simply 
an error of judgment, caused by over-ans- 
iety for your happiness and welfare—what¬ 
ever mistake I may have committed, I h^ve 
at all events never lost sight of the decen¬ 
cies, 1 may say, the moralities of life. But 
can I believe my ears, that you, a married 
woman, the wife of Cecil Travers, have the 
audacity to confess to me, your father's 
widow—a pure-minded, virtuous woman— 
to own to VIC with your own lips that you 
love another man who is not your husband!” 

“Silence, woman 1” cried Juliet, starting 
from her seat, and crimsoning with auger 
to the very roots of her hair; “how dare 
you say such words! what is it to you 
whom 1 love or whom I don’t love?” 

“I an* disgusted — simply disgustedl” 
said the widow, turning away and waving 
her ^cented handkerchief before her face, as 
if the thought of Juliet’s iniquities made 
her feel faint. 

Juliet stified down her anger and laughed 
A short bitter laugh, 

“You will probably be still more dis¬ 
gusted at what I have to say further to you, 
Mrs. Blair,” she said, scornfully. “You 
have made my house your home for several 
years—do not care that you should do so 
any longer. As soon as it is convenient to 
you, I shall be much obliged if you will find 
another abode. I do not wish to hustle you 
out with unkind haste, but my house is, 


alter your insulting words and your wicked 
conduct to me, no longer fitted to be your 
home.” 

Mrs. Blair turned livid with rage. She 
was silent for a minute, and then, with a 
sudden smile of triumph, she got up and 
made her stepdaughter a sweeping curtsey. 

“Very much obliged to you, Mrs. Tra¬ 
vers, I am sure! Your revenge is very 
nicely aimed, certainly; only, unfortunate¬ 
ly, it has no power to wound me. I was oji 
the point of telling you that I no longer re¬ 
quire the kind shelter of your house, which 
I should iu any case have left altogether in 
a few months—to oblige you, I will make it 
a few weeks. But as I am going to be mar¬ 
ried very shortly, and have a house of my 
own in London, I am fortunately quiie in¬ 
dependent of the charitable tender mercies 
of my stepdaughter.” 

“To be married!” gasped Juliet, in 
amazement. 

“Yes—very wonderful, of course,” said 
the widow, smiling, and fanning herself 
with great “ Wonderful, of 

course, but nevertheless true. My future 
husband is the eminent divine the Uevereud 
Daniel Lamplougb, who has u nice house 
in Eceleston Street. I dare say I can hurry 
on my marriage to oblige you, Juliet, and 
turn out of Sotberne in about five or six 
weeks. Have you anything else to say to 
me?” 

No, Juliet had nothing else to say. In 
truth, she was so much astounded at this 
unexpected piece of news, that slie forgot 
all her anger in blank bewildered amaze¬ 
ment. 

She could only take her leave shortly and 
coldly, and depart by the way she came; 
whilst Mrs. Blair, triumphant to the last, 
laughed a scornful laugh of victory as her 
adversary went out. 

“I had the best of it there, I think I” she 
said aloud, as soon as Juliet was out of 
hearing. 

And there is no denying it; she had very 
much the best of it. Juliet had been ouu 
trumped! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

FLOBA. 

On that same morning Broadley House 
lay full in the midsummer sunshine, whilst 
its master sat out on the lawn under the 
shadow of a spreading walnut tree. 
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The house -was to the full as untidy aud 
dilapidated-looking as of old. There had 
been no money spent upon house-painters 
and decorators since the days when little 
Qeorgie was the ruling spirit In it and the 
squire kept the hounds. 

What the old man called a “lick of 
paint” had indeed been patched on here 
and there, just to keep body and soul to¬ 
gether, as it were, in the rambling old 
house; but there had been no thorough 
overhauling and doing-up of the doors and 
windows, no repapering of the rooms, no 
resuscitation of the cracked yellow plaster 
and stucco, such as undoubtedly the whole 
place required in every part. 

Neither was the garden any better kept 
and tended than of yore. The evergreens 
had grown up long and straggly, and, for 
want of being regularly clipped, had be¬ 
come weedy and thin-looking near their 
roots; the borders were a tangled mixture 
of flowers and weeds, with, if anything, a 
predominance of the latter; whilst the lawn 
was badly mown and scratched up by the 
swarm of chickens aud dogs which strayed 
ail day long uureproveJ over it. 

They none of them cared for these things 
at Broadley. iirs. Travers, indeed, some¬ 
times fretted unavailingly over the untidi¬ 
ness and disorder of her surroundings, and 
pleaded for another gardener, aud suggested 
the cjecliou of the live-stock from before 
the drawing-room windows; but the squire 
would only grumble savagely—“Another 
gardener! pray where's the money to come 
from, ma’am?” whilst Flora regarded the 
notion of exiling the dogs from any portion 
of the domain with such indignant horror, 
that Mrs. Travers, being quite in tlio mi¬ 
nority, had to smellier her remonstrances 
into an aggrieved and snubbed silence. 

Squire Travers sits in a low chair under 
the walnut tree, dressed in a sort of East- 
Indian planter’s costume of nankeen-colored 
cotton, with a str.aw hat on the ground be¬ 
hind him, his spectacles on his nose, and 
“ The Field ” on ills knees. 

Flat oil lier back on liie grass in front of 
him lies Ids liaughter Flora — her arms 
stretclied up licliind lier blonde sbiiiy liead, 
and lier gray eyes looking sleepily up at her 
fatlier from bciieatli tlieir lung dark lashes. 
Her litlie young figure, in its close-fitting 
pink cotton dress, gathered in by a simple 
leather belt at her slender waist, is shown 
off to full advantage by tlie abandon and 


ease of her attitude. Two fox terilera and 
a collie puppy at its most riotous age are 
tumbling and chasing each other with bois¬ 
terous mirth round and round her recum¬ 
bent form, without in any way disturbing 
her tranquillity; and a whole brood of soft 
white fluffy chickens, with their solemnly 
clucking mother at their head, are pecket- 
ing their way over the grass not a couple of 
yards from her head. 

Flora has been dozing, but she is wide 
awake now, aud she is wondering when on 
earth her father will have finished that arti¬ 
cle on salmon culture in “ Tlie Field.” 

“■He can’t find it so very absorbing,” she 
said to herself; “ why doesn’t he talk tome 
instead?” for Miss Flora was a ciiatterboz, 
and found enforced silence very hard to 
bear. 

“ Papal” she said, at last, seeing that the 
salmon culture had been gone through, and 
a page on cricket-matches just turned to. 

“ Yes, my love?” 

“ Papa, that’s the third small red spider 
I've watched come down straight on the top 
of your dear old bald head.” 

“ Bless my soul I you don’t say so. Flora?’ 
said the squire, nervously, putting up his 
hand to rub his head, aud dropping “ The 
Field ” as he did so. 

Flora laughed. “Ail rubbish, pap.a—I 
only wanted you to stop rcaditigl I’m not 
going to let you have ‘ The Field ’ again.” 
And she took possession of the fallen pa¬ 
per, aud placed it safely out of his reach 
under her own head. 

“Now talk to me, papa.’’ 

“ Talk! bless the child! what is there to 
talk of out of the hunting season?’’ 

“ Why, there’s Vesper’s new litter, and 
Jock’s distemper, and whether my marc is 
to be turned out to grass—and, good gra¬ 
cious, papa,” with a little scoruful impa¬ 
tience. “ can you talk of uothing else but 
the dogs and horses?” 

Tito squire rubbed his chin thoughtfully 
—what did tlie child want to talk about? lie 
wondered. Georgie liad never wished for 
any more exalted topic of conversation. 

“I tliought you were so fond of the 
horses and dogs,” ho said, reproachfully, 
looking at liis younger daughter. 

“So I am, the darlings, I love theml 
said Flora, catching at one of the fox ter¬ 
riers as ho bounded over her, and kissing 
his brown head rapturously ere she released 
his struggling kicking body. 
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« So I am, of course; but they are dull to 
Ulk about. Do you know of what I have 
been thinking for the last quarter of an 
hour?’* 

“Notin the least.’* 

“Well, look up into the tree above you,” 
she said, casting up her clear gray eyes as 
she spoke; “ look right up into it. Do you 
see how the branches all bend out from the 
trunk in regular curves, and how all the 
leaves He one over another in a sort of 
vaulted roof and listen, papa, to the sort 
of murmur the voices of the birds make 
high up above there: do you remember 
when we went into Wells Cathedral once, 
when the choristers were practising some¬ 
where out of sight—and we stared up at the 
roof till the sound seemed to come from 
there like angels’ voices—don’t you remem¬ 
ber how lovely it was? Now, doesn’t look¬ 
ing up into the walnut tree remind you of 
the roof of Wells Cathedral, papa?” 

Mr. Travers had done as he was told, and 
leaned his neck back till it ached, to look 
straight above his head. Ho listened at¬ 
tentively to all his daughter said, and then 
looked down again at her with a puzzled 
bewildered face. What could he possibly 
make of a girl who said a tree was like a 
cathedral ? 

“ Upon my soul, Flora, I suppose I am 
very stupid,” he said, almost humbly; “ but 
1 don’t see how a green tree can be like 
Wells Cathedral!” 

“Don't you, papa? 0,1 see it so plain¬ 
ly,” she answered, with her eyes still above 
his head, continuing the drift of her own 
fanciful imaginations. “ I can see ail the 
frettings and carvings of the groined roof, 
and the capitals of the columns with leaves, 
and berries, and arabesques, and there is 
one little grinning demon’s head, yes, and 
there is another, and another too—lliose are 
the bosses, and then a whole legion of little 
saints and fiends raised up together under 
that arch—ah 1 cruel little puif of wind! it 
has blown them all away.” 

The squire hud looked up again, haif fan¬ 
cying ihe things must he there, since Flora 
saw them, and angjy at his own stupidity 
for not doing so too, and then he looked 
down again at her in perplexity. 

“ What queer things the fluid has got in 
her head,” he said, half to himself. ‘‘ Is ii 
from Wauic, I wonder, that you’ve got all 
these crazy notions, Miss Flora?” 

A faint flush swept over the girl’s face as 


her father spoke, and she baif raised herself 
from the ground. 

** Never mind all the nonsense 1 talk^ 
papa. I like saying aloud all the odd things* 
that come into my head—perhaps I ought 
not to expect you to understand—but hush V 
is not that the sound of carriage wheels 
coming up the drive? Yes, it is a carriage; 
fancy visitors at this hour la the morning, 
—why, papal” springing up gladly, “itIs 
the Sotherne carri^e, and there is JuUetr 
inside it.** And she ran eagerly forward, 
whilst the squire, stooping to pick up hU 
“ Field ” and his straw hat, followed her 
more leisurely. 

“There must be something wrongiu the- 
hcad of a child that sees cathedrals up ia 
the trees,” he said to himself again, with 
puzzled pucker on his old forehead. 

“Anything wrong with Cis—is my dear 
boy ID?*’ cried Mrs. Travers, coming anx¬ 
iously out of the front door to meet her 
daughler-iu-Iaw. 

Mothers-in-law hare a way of thinking 
that nothing else on earth can occupy the* 
time or thoughts of their sous’ wives ex¬ 
cepting only those sons, who to the mother 
are such demi-gods, and to the wife ofieiz 
such very commonplace and faulty peraom- 
ages. 

“ Nothing is wrung with Cis that I know 
of,” answered Juliet, smiling, as she alight¬ 
ed from the carriage; “ he was quite well, 
this morning;” and a little pang went 
through her heart, at the thought that no' 
one asked or cared whether anything was 
wrong with her: a pang which, an instant- 
after, she accused herself of foolishness for 
feeling. “How are you, dear Mrs, Travers? 
can you spare me Flora? I have come u> 
carry her off. Flora, do you think you cau 
pack up your things and be ready to go back, 
with me in a couple of hours? Never mind 
if your wardrobe is not quite what it should 
be—we are not going to a desert; there are 
plenty of shops in London, you know.” 

“O'Julieil do you really mean it?” ex¬ 
claimed the girl, clapping her hands in de¬ 
light, W'iiiht visions of London, of balls, 
and iheaij’cs, and llowej-shows, dreamt of 
often but never experienced,fliished through 
her mind and flushed her fair young face 
with a bright rose lint. 

“Flora is too young to go out in Lon¬ 
don,” s*aid her moiher—“a child not sev¬ 
enteen yet,” 

“Indeed, nmuiiua, I am!’’ interrupted. 
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the girl, eagerly; “I was seventeen last 
Monday—(lou*t you remember? 0, do let 
me go!” 

“ I think she had much belter stay at 
home. I have no opinion of turning girls* 
heads with vanity and frivolity, before they 
are out of the schoolroom,” said the mother, 
severely. 

l>ut the father was thinking of the cathe¬ 
dral up in the walnut tree. High time 
^niucthiiig should be done to drive such 
fanciful notions out of the child s mind! 

“ Let her go, let her go,” he said. ••What 
is life to a girl out of the liuniiiig season, 
with no one but a couple of old folks to talk 
to? She only gets a pack of noiiseuse and 
poetry into her head. You may go with 
your sisler-iu-law, luy dear; go and pack up 
your frocks: and, Juliet, come in and have 
iume luuch.” 

Mrs. Travers sighed resignedly, as Flora 
executed a pirouette of delight, and fled in¬ 
doors with her face all aglow with pleasure 
to pack up ” her frocks.** 

So Juliet carried off her young sister-in- 
law to Giosveiior Street. W’as it, perhaps, 
that she needed that pure young presence 
to defend her against herself?—that she 
dreaded to return alone to all the storms 
and temptations of her life—that she re¬ 
quired a companion, someone to be with her 
aud staud by her daily, a some one who 
should be quite a different sort of persou 
from Rosa Dalmaine? 

Possibly, for with the events of the last 
two days there had grown up a great terror 
in Juliet Travers*8 heart, a mortal fear, a 
terrible dread of herself. Whilst she had 
believed that she was unloved and forgot¬ 
ten, she had been indeed miserable, but she 
had been safe; but with the knowledge 
which the discovery of that old letter had 
brought her, that she was not unloved, not 
scorned, not forgotten, every safeguard of 
pride and duty behind which she hud for¬ 
merly entrenched herself seemed to be 
crumbling away. 

By the very joy that the knowledge of 
Hugh Fleming’s love gave her, she realized 
the greatness of her danger. And now her 
secret was no longer her own—to her very 
face her enemy, the woman wljose sellish 
cruelty had already ruiued her life, had ac¬ 
cused her of loving a man not her husband, 
a!id had worded her accusation in coarse 
oncompromisiiig words, that had possibly 
•cared and terrified her more than all her 


own most heart-searching thoughts. As 
this woman had wrecked lier past, might 
she not also equally wreck her future? 

With a shudder of terror, she turned ea- 
gerly from her own thoughts, with a cer¬ 
tain sense of security, to the girl who sat 
beside her in the railway carriage, and who 
was chattering gayly of tlie unknown pleas¬ 
ures and delights which London cancou- 
taiii for aorrowiess seventeen. 

Flora was in fairy-land. The fields, aud 
woods, and villages, as they flew by iu the 
deepening summer twilight, ^eemedtoher 
a llower-hoidered pathway, that was to lead 
her to the summit of ail her dreams. 

She had never been to Loudon before, 
excepting for an occasional day’s shopping, 
usually including a visit to the dentist, of 
which she liail uiiyihing but pleasant remi¬ 
niscences, and she never hud been to a ball 
in her life. Flora was neither worldly nor 
frivolous, but she had iliat craving for eu- 
joymciit and pieasui’e wljich all young girls 
naturally possess, and which is so ufieu un¬ 
wisely checked aud smothered away as a 
siu by mothers who believe themselves to 
be honestly doing their duty, hut who seem 
to have entirely forgotten their own young . 
days. 

Why, iu the name of all that is innocent 
and good, should uot girls enjoy to the ut¬ 
most their first heyday of youth, when 
they are heart-whole and frolicsome as the 
youug lambs in the cowslip-covered iieldsi 
God knows that heart-burnings, and disap- 
poiiuments, aud weariness of mind, come 
soon enough to most womeu! 

And beyond aud above this natural pleas¬ 
ure and excitement in the change that had 
come into her life, there was hidden away 
somewhere iu the depths of Flora’s heart a 
certain joyous delight in the thought of 
something very specially happy, which 
might iu ail probability come across her 
path in Loudon. 

Now, this something had a tangible name 
—aud the name of it was Walter Ellison. 

Flora Travers was not at all “in love” 
with our old friend Wattie; at least, if you 
liud accused her of sucli a thing, she would 
have laugiied ai you. Wailie was to her as 
an eider brother, a home authority, a some¬ 
body to be at limes teased and lorded over, 
and at other limes admiringly listened to 
and meekly obeyed, She had had very lit* 
lie sisterly intercourse with her own brother 
—indeed, she kuew very little of him at all; 
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and the little she did know was so uncon¬ 
genial to her owa nature, that she could 
hardly be said to be fond of him. 

But in Watiie, Flora had realized, as she 
thought, all her notions of fraternal affec¬ 
tion, and perhaps a something more besides 
of which she was hardly aware. 

^lien he came down to Broadley from 
Saturday to Monday, an event which had 
happened less often now than in the first 
years after poor Georgie’s death, Flora ran 
gladly to meet him at the front door, which 
in opening to admit his handsome figure 
seemed to her lo let in a flood of life and 
sunshine along with it. 

When he talked to her she listened to 
him patiently, when be lent her books she 
devoured them eagerly; but when, as fre¬ 
quently happened, he gave her gentle fra¬ 
ternal scoldings and wise little bits of ad¬ 
vice, she laughed at him scornfully, and 
told him to mind his own business, and 
then after he was gone repented in tears, 
and strove to do all he wished. 

And Wattle loved the girl with all his 
heart and soul; not as he had loved Geor- 
gie, with the fervor and passion of a boy’s 
first love, but soberly and gravely, and none 
the less deeply that he had hitherto en¬ 
tirely suppressed every outward demonstra¬ 
tion of it. 

This transferring of his heart from his 
dead first love to her young sister was not 
done ail in a minute. 

Wattie had been attracted to her first be¬ 
cause of the reflected light of bis affection 
lo Georgie, because slie was so heart¬ 
broken at her death, aud perhaps still more 
because of her great personal likeness to 
her sister. But by degrees, as time went 
on, he grew to love her for herself alone, 
and to love her with a totally different and 
disUncl love from that he had felt for 
Georgie. 

Not for her sweetness, or gentleness, or 
unselfishness could any one love Flora Tra¬ 
vers. None of these things had she in com¬ 
mon with Georgie; their love of riding and 
of all healthy outdoor occupations, and 
their fair shining hair alone, had made the 
sisters alike. 

Flora was willful, and self-indulgent, and 
spoilt, as only the younger child of a doting 
old father can be. She asserted her own 
opinions, spoke out her own views, contra¬ 
dicted her elders, and laughed at them to 
their faces, with a boldness which horrified 


Wattie, whilst at the same time it attracted 
him strangely. 

She was so saucy, and so conscious of her 
own power, and so pretty with it all, that it 
would have required a stronger minded 
man than Wattie to have resisted her. And 
then Flora had a serious side to her volatile 
nature, a vivid imagination, a refined mind, 
and the warmest heart in the world. 

Walter Ellison was no longer the impetu¬ 
ous lover who had wooed poor Georgie five 
years ago. He knew very well that the 
squire would as joyfully give him his 
younger daughter, as he had jealously with- 
lield the elder from him in days gone by. 
But Watiie did not mean to take advantage 
of that knowledge. The child should not 
be taken uiiaw'are.*^; she should have time to 
look about her, and see other men, and 
learn her own heart thoroughly before he 
asked her for it. Meanwhile Wattie stuck 
lo the Bar and worked in earnest. He had 
long ago given up the idea of rising to fame 
and fortune by the pursuit of the Fine Arts, 
and opportunity having on one occasion 
given him a brief with which he had made 
a slight success, he buckled down bravely 
to court the legal muse, aud by this time 
was earning a small but steadily increasing 
income by his untiring energy and perse¬ 
verance. 

He did not go down very often to Broad¬ 
ley now. He fancied tliat the squire’s hints, 
and nod.s, and winks had made Flora slight¬ 
ly conscious and confused in his presence, 
and he did not want her to bedriien into 
considering him as a lover, or even as an 
admirer, by the well-meant insinuations of 
anybody. 

If she loved him, she must do so of her 
own accord, he said to liimself, or else not 
at all. 

And yet, all the time he plodded away at 
his daily work, he was not constantly think¬ 
ing that he was working and toiling for her. 
Indirectly, for her—yes, if she would have 
him; but if not, then for himself. 


OHAPTKK XXIX. 

FLOBA IX LOXDOX. 

The whirl of London life went on—din¬ 
ners, balls, evening parlies all night, flower- 
shows, afternoon parties, visits, and shops 
all day—and no one among all the gay 
crowd of matrons and maids caught the 
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spirit o£ ihe life more quickly, or entered 
more thoroughly into every passing pleas¬ 
ure, than did our liiile friend Flora Travers. 

In three weeks Flora had developed from 
a girl into a woman; the hotbed life of 
London excitement drew out of her things 
that bad before lain dormant within her, 
and which it would have taken years of the 
quiet humdrum existence of Broadley 
House to have brought to light. 

For in tliree weeks she liad learnt the se¬ 
cret of her own attractiveness. She had 
gone to her first ball with a thousand tre¬ 
mors and misgivings. As she had followed 
Juliet up the fiower-bedecked staircase, and 
had encountered all the gay couples of men 
and women coming down it—a quadrille 
was just over—talking, and laughing, and 
nodding to each other with the ease of per¬ 
fect confidence in themselves and in their 
own enjoyment, her beating heart had sunk 
down in dismay. 

She knew no one. Was it likely that she 
would get any partners? Who would care 
to dance with a girl so young and so igno¬ 
rant of everything connected with London 
life as she was? And to sit siill and watch 
other girls dance and enjoy themselves was. 
Flora felt, more than the forlilude of sev¬ 
enteen could bear. She knew she should 
disgrace herself and cry. O, how heartily 
she longed to be able lo turn back and fiy 
down that bright thronged staircase, jump 
into the dark carriage c^ain, aud be carried 
home to bed before the dreadful misery 
which she aniicipated should overtake her! 

And then, just as these agonized thoughts 
were at their climax, somebody introduced 
her to her first partner: 

“iliss Travers, let me introduce Captain 
Hartley.’' 

And an unknown somebody, whom she 
had not courage to look up at, straightway 
whirled her away in his arms. 

Jack Hartley wa,3 wondering what on 
earth he should say te his partner. The 
lady of the house had asked him if he 
minded dancing with a very young girl, 
who know nobody; and Jack, who was 
good-natured, pulled a grimace and .‘sub¬ 
mitted to be victimized. 

“ bbe is pretty, at all events,” was his 
first thought, adding, after a dozen steps or 
so down the room, '‘and dances well, too, 
by Jove! Well, I’d better keep heratit, 
for I suppose she caivt say a word.” 

And keep her at it he did, until his own 


breath was utterly gone, and he bad to come 
to a stop to recruit it, whilst Flora stood 
fresh and cool as a summer flower by bis 
side. 

“Well, I must say something to her,” 
thought Jack, when his violent pant'ng 
was somewhat abated, “so hero goes for 
the Bow or the Royal Academy for the nine 
hundred and sixteenth time this week!” 
And he was just clearing his throat t» open 
fire upon these interesting topics when a 
clear sweet voice by his side said: 

“ I am afraid you will find me very 
stupid.” 

“Stupid!” said Jack, opening his bine 
eyes in amazement, but feeling rather guilty 
the while; “what an extraordinary idea! 
whart. can make you think so?” 

“ Girls are always considered stupid 
when they are quite young. I know you 
were cudgelling your brains to think of 
something civil to say to me.” 

“What a witch you are!” said Jack, 
laughing at being so cleverly found out, and 
beginning to notice that his companion was 
even more than pretty. “Well, I wont 
deny the soft impeachment; but I see now 
that I was blind—you are not like ordinary 
girls at all.” 

“Perhaps not,” .said Flora, lowering her 
glance a little under her partner’s admiring 
gaze, “ but this is my first ball.” 

“Everybody must have a beginning,’* 
said Captain Hartley, with reassuring con¬ 
descension. “So it is your first ball, is it? 
Well, and how do you like it?” 

“O, not at all, as yet,” said Flora, with 
ingenuous earnestness. 

Jack Hartley burst out laughing. “ Upon 
my word, Miss Travers, you are not com¬ 
plimentary, considering that I am ‘ as yet' 
your only partner I” 

“ That is just it—I mean,” correcting 
herself with a blush, “ I don’t mean to be 
rude, of course—but it is because you are 
iny only partner. I know you will be the 
only one,” she added, looking melancholy. 

“ Do you mean that I am to dance with 
you the whole evening?” said Jack, more 
and more amused. 

“ O no, no! how very stupid you are? 
cried Flora, quite distressed; “no, I mean 
of course that no one else will.” 

“ Why on earth should you imagine that 
such an awful state of imbecility is going 
to befall the whole of the male sex here 
present?” 
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‘•Becauie I am seventeen, and I don’t 
blow a single soul In the room,” answered 
tbs girl, tvitb a demure solemnity that was 
ilmost tragic. 

Jack laughed heartily as he passed his 
jrm round her waist, and as he carried her 
off again among the dancers he whispered, 
with his long mustache almost brushing 
against her smooth fair plaits: 

"Tou little goose, you dance divinely; 
you are lovely, and, better still, you know 
how to flirt already. Take my word for it, 
before the end of the evening you will bo 
queen of the room.” 

And he was right. Before the evening 
was over Flora had more partners than she 
knew what to do with, and was lording it 
oyer them with all the saucy impudence of 
a young sovereign. 

It is little to be wondered at that in three 
weeks’ time there was no longer only one 
man reigning supreme in Flora Travers’s 
imagination. 

Wattle Ellison was no more the dominant 
influence of her life. Instead of him, doz¬ 
ens of young men of ail shades and kinds 
hustled and jostled each other through her 
thoughts night and day, one succeeding the 
other with surprising rapidity. Captain 
Hartley, with his blue eyes atid long mus¬ 
tache, and with the privileged freedom of 
old friendship which that little talk at her 
firet ball had empowered him to assume, 
was perhaps the foremost and most con¬ 
stant on her list of admirers—at all events, 
he attracted her fancy and touched her 
yauity more than did any of ilie oiliers. 

Captain Hartley was a young man who 
understood women and the art of pleasing 
them thorouglily. He had studied them at 
ail ages and in all moods from his boyhood 
upwards; he understood when to pursue 
them and when to stand aloof, when to ca¬ 
jole and when to appear indifferent, when 
to gaze with bold admiration and when to 
glance covertly with feigned timidity—he 
could he humble with them at times; but, 
above all, lie knew when and bow to be au¬ 
dacious; for what woman at heart is not 
attracted by audacity, tUougli she must 
perforce feign to resent it? “ Faint lieart 
never won fair lady,” is the truest proverb 
that ever was written concerning the tnucli 
hackneyed subject of love-making. In a 
word. Jack Hartley was a fiiiished flirt; 
moreover, he was a cavalry ofBcer, in a 
crack Lancer regiment, and Flora was at 


that age when the military element makes 
a profound impression on the female imagi¬ 
nation. When one morning she had been 
taken down to some field-day at Aldersiiot, 
and had seen him trot by at the head of his 
troop, a brilliant vision of blue cloth and 
gold lace and shining accoutrements glitter¬ 
ing in the sunshine, little Flora gave in at 
once, and believed herself, for that day at 
least, to be really and truly desperately in 
love with the fascinating captain. 

llean while, Wattie EHIson was not un¬ 
mindful of what was going on, but he knew 
the child better than she knew herself. 

He had met her at several bails, and, 
although he had never danced himself 
since the death of his first love, he had 
been partly pleased and partly pained to. 
stand aside in some sheltering doorway to 
watch Flora. 

He was pleased that she was so happy 
and so much admired, and to see her look¬ 
ing so lovely; but he was pained to note 
bow inucli all the admiration and flattery 
engrossed her, and to see how little part he 
himself had in her present life. Especially 
did he dislike the very decided flirtation 
which Flora was carrying on with liand- 
some Jack Hartley. Wattie well knew tlial 
Jack was the kind of man who never ineaui 
anything serious by attentions to young 
ladies, and he was terribly afraid lest Flora 
should allow herself to get too fond of the 
handsome lancer. He wondered that Juliet 
did not see and guard against the danger 
for her young sister-in-law; but Juliet, 
although she zealously performed all the 
arduous duties of chaperone, was possibly 
too much engrossed by her own troubles to 
notice very particularly how often Flora 
danced or sat out wiili one partner; and us 
long as the girl was well dressed and enjoy¬ 
ing herself, she did not, perhaps, think her 
supervision over her need go further. 

One evening, it was a day or two before 
the Eton and Harrow cricket-match, Juliet 
and Flora were together in a box at the 
opera; for the moment no one was with 
them, and the curtain had gone down for 
the first act. The house was crowded, and 
they were botii looking down at the glitter¬ 
ing parterre of the stalls below them. 

“Look, Juliet, at that fat old woman in 
a pink silk turban—did you ever see sucli 
an oltject?” said Flora, peering down 
through her opera-glasses, ‘‘Why, I do 
declare it's old Mrs. Bolllckl I never saw 
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]ier come out in that style before—and 
llicie is Arabella with her, in a low white 
larleian dress. Well, if I was thirty, with 
a scraggy neck and a couple of broomsticks 
forann.s. I wouldn't appear in a low dress 
like that!’* she added, with ail the severity 
uud disgust which the consciousness of un¬ 
deniable youth and beauty can give. 

‘•You are seventeen, and have pretty lit¬ 
tle plump shoulders,” said Juliet, smiling. 

“ If you are unmarried at thirty, and have 
grown scraggy—” 

*‘7/7 ’ interrupted Flora, with a scornful 
little toss of her pretty chin. 

Juliet laughed, and then sighed. She too 
had l eeii looking eagerly down amongst the 
crowd below ihcm—longing and yearning 
for a sight of Hugh Fleming. 

Since that day when the truth about that 
old leiler had iieeii spoken between them, 
he had not once been to her house, and she 
had only twice seen him, once in a crowded 
ballroom, and once out of doors. On both 
occasions merely a bow had passed between 
them. 

She was perfectly conscious that he kept 
aloof from her purposely; and although she 
fully appreciate*! his motives and honored 
him for ihoin, and though she acknowl-. 
edged the wisdom of his avoiding her for 
both their sakes, yet, womanlike, she could 
not help reproacliiug him, and fretted an¬ 
grily against his desertion. 

“If he loved me more, he could not keep 
away,” she said to iierself, whereas in her 
heart she knew that it was the very great¬ 
ness of liir. love which made him keep 
away. 

“ There is Wattie,” said Juliet, looking 
down through her opera-glasses. 

“ Yes, I see,” said Flora, as if she did 
not care at all, although she bad seen him a 
long lime ago. 

And presently Wattie came up into their 
box. 

“ What is this about your going to Lord’s 
on Friday?*’ he said, sitting down by Flora, 
with perhaps a little too much of the cider 
brother in his tone. 

“Whatabout it?” said Flora, defiantly, 
scenting opposUiou before it came. 

“ Why, I hear you are going on the drag 
of the 09th Lancers. I hope you wont 
think of it, Flora—and without your sister- 
in-law, too.” 

“Not think of it, indeed! As if I was 
going to give it up! Why on earth should I 


not go? I am going to be chaperoned by 
two married women, Mrs. Dalmalne a\\4 
the colonel’s wife. You talk as if I was 
going off all by myself on the sly. Juiht 
has given me leave to go, haven’t you, 
Juliet?” 

“ Given you leave to go where, Flora?” 
asked Juliet, rousing herself with an effort 
as the girl turned eagerly to her. 

“ I was objecting to Flora’s going by her¬ 
self to the cricket-match on the OOth drag, 
Mrs. Travers,” put in Wattie. 

“ Mrs. Dalmaine is going to take Uet; I 
have been engaged myself long ago to go to 
Lady Caroline Skinflint’s carriage, and I 
did not see how Flora was to go at all, so I 
was rather glad when she got sucli a pleas¬ 
ant invitation — bow do you do, Lord 
George?” she added, turning to Lord 
George Maunersley, who at that moment 
entered tho box and sat down beside her. 

Flor.a turned triumphaully to Wattie. 

“There!” she said, “ you see Juliet does 
not mind my going.” 

“But I do very much, Flora; if you will 
give it up to please me, I will take you 
myself.” 

“How?” she said, temporizing a little. 

“ I will call for you in a hansom directly 
after lunch and take you up.” 

“After lunch! well, and wbeu there what 
should we do?” 

“ Why, walk about,” said Wattie, a little 
doubtfully, conscious possibly that his plan 
was hardly an equivalent for the 09th dtag 
and the champagne luncheon. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Flora, with a toss 
of her head, “i prefer my own arrange¬ 
ments.” 

At that moment Captain Hartley came 
into the box. 

“ I have just looked in, Miss Travers, in 
case I don’t see you before Friday, to say 
that 1 will call for you in my phaeton, if 
that is not too early. Mrs, Dalmaine will 
wait for you inside vim door—I have yaat 
seen her—will that suit you?” 

“O, perfectly, thank you, Captain Hart¬ 
ley; it will be delightful!” cried Flora, with 
a little more empreasement in her tone than 
if Wattie had not been standing behind her 
chair. 

“ Very well, then, let us settle it so. We 
have nothing to do now but hope for fine 
weather; and of course, Miss Travers, you 
will wear Eton colors?” 

“ 1 will see about that,” said Flora, who 
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liada bonnet just come home 

from the milliner’s on purpose. 

Jack Hartley bent over lier chair and 
Tfhispered something to her which Wattie 
did not hear. 

She looked down, smiled, fidgeted with 
her fan, and tlieii looked up with a sudden 
dash of her gray eyes into his, 

“Well, for your sake I will try,” she 
said, sentimentally. 

\7altie grouiiil his teeth together in a 
fury, whilst Captain Hartley, looking per¬ 
haps a little surprised at her manner, took 
iiis leave of both ladies. 

“Good-night,” said Wattie, shortly, im¬ 
mediately after, and went out without 
shaking hands, with a face like a thunder- 
cload. 

And PJora pretended to listen to Patti, 
and felt a good deal elated by her small tri¬ 
umph, and a little bit sorry too. 

^at Jack Hartley had whispered to her 
bad been very innocent indeed. 

“That dreadful Kollick woman and her 
daughter have just been asking me to give 
them lunch on our drag at Lord’s. I wish 
you would tell them the wheels are rotteu 
and will give way, or something alarming; 
do try and keep them away,” was what he 
had said. And PJora’s words had answered 
him perfectly; but her manner had.been 
intended to make Wattle believe that some¬ 
thing seittimental bad been said about the 
StoQ colors, for she did not forget that 
Wattle was a Harrow man. 

Old or young, fair or plain, in their deal¬ 
ings with men who love them, women are 
at heart all the same. Only the different 
circumstances of their lives make the dif¬ 
ferent shades of their character in this 
respect, 

Down at Broadley House, among the 
horses and dogs, and under the shady wal¬ 
nut trees on the lawn, no little maid had 
been more simple-hearted and more free 
from every shade of coquetry thau was 
Flora Travers; but up in London, courted 
and fiailered, and sought after, she bud 
already learnt all iho. thousand and one 
trickeries by which a woman exasperates 
an honest lover to the verge of despair, and 
often liulf breaks her own heart by the 
wiiy. What can be the pleasure of it? 

' The natural feminine result of Miss Flo¬ 
ra’s naughtiness was that she lay awake 
<!r>ing all night; and had Wattie only come 
again in the morning, she would have given 


up the cricket-match without a pang. But 
Wattie did not dream of coming. 

Flora was in the depths of peniJeiice— 
vhe would at all events do something to 
show her good iiueniions. 

“Juliet,” she said, diploniatU'ally, “that 
bonnet is hideous! I really cannot wear it 
to-morrow. 1 think that I must change 
it.” 

“ 1 thought it suited you &o well, Flora; 
why should you want to change it?” 

“I have taken the gre.aest honor of it. 
1 positively cannot bear the sight of it!” 

“You funny child! I liked it so much; 
but if you wish, we will take it buck this 
ufteruooii.” 

Aud when the two ladies reached the 
shop with the rejected houuct, to Juliet’s 
astouisbment, Flora insisted on liaving a 
dark-blue oue. 

“Changed your colors. Floral Why, 
what is that for?” 

“ Light blue is horribly unbecoming to 
me,” said Flora, blushing guiltily. 

“ Ou the contrary, I think it is dark blue 
that does not suit you^but please yourself, 
child,” said her sister-in-law, with a smile, 
becoming aware for the first time of some 
romance that was taking place in the girl’s 
life. 

Flora was trying ou a dark-blue bonnet. 
It did not suit her—'her complexion was too 
pale. She was perfectly couscious of the 
fact, but stuck to her resolution with the 
heroism of an early martyr. 

“ He shall see that I can even make my¬ 
self look a fright to please him,” she 
thought, aud aloud she said, “ This one 
will do very well.” The dark-blue bonnet 
was paid for and carried oft, and Flora felt 
that she had given Wattie every reparation 
within her power. All day long she louged 
for him to come, or at least for a note from 
him. If only he would offer again to take 
her himself, how gladly she felt she would 
give up the glories of the OOih drag and the 
champagne lunch, to say nothing of Cap¬ 
tain Hartley’s phaeton in the morning, to 
go with him humbly in a hansom! But 
Wattie made no sign, aud Fioradid not feel 
strong-minded enough to give up the exyc- 
Jltion altogether. Towards evening she 
became angry aud impatient with him 
again. 

“Ho is jealous, simply jealous,” she 
said to herself. “ Captain Hartley is mucii 
pleasanter, be never makes himself disa- 
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greeable for nothing. I shall certainly go 
now. Besides, it is too late to put him oS. 
I almost wish I had not changed the 
bonnet.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

A VISIT FBOM A IimOB. 

On a blazing morning, some four or five 
days before the London world thought it 
necessary to go mad in light aud blue over 
the schoolboys’ cricket-match, a heavily 
laden four-wheel cab might have been seen 
drawn up lazily in front of one of the stuc¬ 
coed porticos in Lower Eccleston Street. 

On the top of the cab were two large dress 
boxes, a portmanteau and a tin box, all 
marked very strikingly with the letter L in 
red and white paint. Out of the cab there 
emerged, wlien tlie cabman opened the 
door, first, a small bird cage containing a 
canary, secondly, a larger ditto containing 
a gray parrot, thirdly, a wickerwork dog- 
kennel containing a ifallese poodle—which 
latter animal enlivened the noonday tran¬ 
quillity of the street by uttering sundry dis¬ 
mal and jackal-like howls as soon as he was 
deposited on the pavement. 

After the live stock, were handed out a 
lady’s dressing-case, a gentleman’s dressing- 
bag, a bundle of umbrellas, and a rug; aud 
then came a middle-aged female in a rusty 
black silk dress, and with a severe cast of 
couutenauce, who proceeded to hand out a 
shapeless bundle of muslin flounces and 
blue ribbons, who descended cautiously to 
the ground and looked timidly around her. 

“It’s very trying for a bride to come 
home all alone like tliis, isn't it, Dorcas? 
And to think of its being broad daylight 
too, with everybody to stare at me in the 
open street.” 

“ What is the here of man?” said the 
female addressed, sternly fixing her own on 
the only male observer of the proceedings, 
a one-legged crossing-sweeiier at the corner, 
who was idly wondering if so many package.^ 
would mean “a job; ’ •‘theheyoof man 
signilies little, inarm; reflect upon the judg¬ 
ment-day when all our sins will be revealed.'’ 
Aud it Wits with those cheerful words sound¬ 
ing in her cars that Jdrs. Lamplougli passed 
the llireshold of her new home. 

Mrs. Blair had not allowed many days to 
elapse after her stormy interview with her 
stepdaughter before securing to herself, by 


all the strength of marriage bond.s, the vari¬ 
ous good things which she imagined would 
fall to her lot as the lawful wife of the Rev. 
Daniel Lamplotigb. 

No sooner had Juliet virtually ejected 
her from .Sotheriie than she became pos¬ 
sessed with a mortal terror lest her lover 
who was now her only refuge, should slip 
through her fingers also, aud she be left 
destitute and homeless. 

With many blushes and much simpeiing 
shyness she communicated to her dearest 
Daniel her wish to be married soon—sooner 
than she had oiiginally intended—so very 
soon, indeed, that even that worthy mau, 
who was not troubled with many bashful 
sentiments, was a little bit surprised. 

She was never well at Sotherne in the 
summer, she said. She wanted an iinmedi- 
ale change of air—it fretted her to thiuk 
she was keeping her Daniel away from his 
parish mid his poor people, who must miss 
his ministrations so sorely; it would he 
nice, too, to be married quietly, withoui 
any fuss; indeed, in her delicate position, it 
would be more seemly; aud then, the; 
would get a little glimpse of the world be¬ 
fore the London season was quite over; and 
as to her clothes, why, she really wanted 
very little, and could get everything much 
better in town after she was married. 

Mr. Lamplough was only too pleased at 
the turn whicli his courtship was thus sud¬ 
denly taking. Truth to say, he was getting 
very tired of the love-makiug; the lady once 
secured, he was anxious to get back to his 
ordinary life, aud was thoroughly sick of 
winding Mrs. Blair’s wools aud carrying her 
shawls, and of making her pretty speeches 
ail day long. It was lime, he considered, 
tliat all these follies sliould come to an end. 
A certain amount of philandering he had 
always known to be requisite and desir¬ 
able on these occasions, but he was begin¬ 
ning to think that ho had had pretty well 
cuuugli of it, so that he liaiied with joy this 
sudden fancy of hers to be married in a 
week, and cungratulated himself on having 
found a woman who was sensible enough 
to forego tile extravagant delights of a large 
trousseau, and who did not mind walking 
into church arm-in-arm with him, without 
a wedding party, and without a wedding 
breakfast. 

“ My Maria,” he said, with that inetfable 
sweetness which always characterized his 
language to the lady of ids affections, ’’ yon 
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«re the fairest ornament of your sex; your 
goodness and your Bollcitude for my liappi- 
oess positively overwhelm me;” and then 
be bummed and hawed, and said some* 
thing about the settlements. 

As to that, Hrs. Blair said it would be all 
Tery easily arranged. She would send for 
Mr. Bruce, who had always managed her 
iStavSf and he would come down and settle 
everythin?, and if Mr. Lamplough would 
write any direeviuns he might wish to give 
to him, she would do the same, aud he 
would bring down the necessary documents 
with him all ready to be signed, so that there 
seed be no delay on that score. Attd then 
the added, tenderly: 

“And you know, Daniel, that everything 
I have is yours." 

And Mr. Lamplough murmured, “My 
asgell ’ with a fondness which was not al¬ 
together assumed, considering the circum- 
stances. 

Bat whether it was by accident or by de¬ 
sign, certain it is that Mr. Bruce’s letter to 
the bridegroom elect did not give him the 
least idea of the true state of the case. In 
all probability Mr. Bruce imagined that the 
amount of Mrs. Blair’s fortune was known 
to him; at any rate it was only when the 
family solicitor arrived at Soiherne with the 
settlements all drawn out in his pocket, 
the very afternoon before the wedding-day, 
that Mr. Lamplough found out, to his hor¬ 
ror aud dismay, that his “ rich widow," as 
he had always fondly imagined her to be, 
possessed three thousand pounds of her own, 
and five hundred pounds per annum settled 
upon her for her lifetime—which upon her 
death lapsed agaiu to the Soiherne estate, 
upon which it was chargeable. 

Certainly Mrs, Blair had done her utmost 
for her lover, for her own three thousand 
pounds were to be settled absolutely upon 
Urn. He could find no lauii Vrilh hereto 
the best of her power, she had behaved fair¬ 
ly, and even generously, to him; she had 
not cheated him nor lied unto him, she had 
never told him she was rich, nor misled him 
concerning her fortune in any way. It was 
entirely from the gossip of other people, 
from the style in which site lived, and from 
bis own misguided suppositions, that this 
fatal misconception had arisen. 

And it was now too late. Mr. Lamplough 
had DO overweening sense of honor, neither 
was he a man of any refinement of feeling; 
bat to cast off a lady on the very eve of his 


marriage-day, because she had not so much 
money as he had imagined her to have, was 
a thing which even he felt to be an impos¬ 
sibility. 

So Mr. aud Mrs. Lamplough were duly 
married at Sotherne Church the following 
morning, and tlie only change in their pro¬ 
gramme was, that, instead of a week’s 
honeymoon, two days at the Bed Lion at 
Henley, on their way to I^ondon, was all 
that Mr. Lamplough considered necessary 
under the altered circumstances of his mar¬ 
riage. 

Some days before the wedding there ar¬ 
rived from London, as lady’s-maid to the 
bride, a stern-looking middle-aged woman, 
Mrs. Dorcas Mullins by name. She was en¬ 
gaged aud sent down by Miss Lamplough, 
the Bev. Daniel’s maiden sister, with a first- 
rate character; indeed, she was well known 
to her. having already lived with several 
members of the Lamplough family. 

Mr?. Blair did not fancy the austere and 
puritanical aspect of the waiting-maid hei 
future sister-in-law had chosen for her; but 
Mr. Lamplough having stated that she was 
a God-fearing woman, aud came of a pious 
family, aud further that it was his very par¬ 
ticular wish that his dearest Maria should 
engage her, she did not venture to make 
any more objections to her. 

Dorcas was undoubtedly a good servant 
aud understood her duties, so that Mrs. 
Biair could find no reasonable fault with 
her, but she felt vaguely that her new maid 
was a spy upon her actions, and that Mr. 
Lamplough had chosen her to be a sort of 
gaoler over her. When the bride and bride¬ 
groom arrived at Baddiugton Station from 
Henley, Mr. Lamplough said to his wife: 

“ My love, will you go home with Dorcas? 
—1 have a little business to do in the city, 
aud shall be with you during the course of 
the aiieruoon." 

His siuooth-toued gentle words left no 
room for rebellion. Mrs. Lamplough felt it 
hard to be left to go to her new home alone, 
but already she had learnt that she was no 
longer a free agent, and that her husband 
was not a man whom she could dare to dis¬ 
obey, even concerning the smailest trifle. 

So, accompanied only by her sour-faced 
scripture-quoting maid—a sad change from 
the voluble, worldly little Ernestine, whom 
her mistress already bitterly regretted—the 
three-days’ wife arrived, as has been seen, 
at the unknown house of her new husband. 
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No. 160 Lower Eccleston Street was a 
large and well-built corner house, but when 
you went into it you felt much as if you 
were entering a family vault. Heavy ma¬ 
hogany furniture, black with age, faded 
flock papers o£ aulediluvian design, dingy 
threadbare carpets, and curtains out of 
which the sun bad long ago taken every 
vestige of their original color, and reduced 
them in every room to auuiform rusty hue; 
a great gaunt drawing-room, from whose 
misty ceiling depended a monstrous and 
hideous chandelier done up in a yellow mus¬ 
lin bag; uld-fashioued console tables with 
white marble tops surmounted by mirrors, 
whose gilt frames of scrolled and llurialed 
designs were also swathed in yellow inusliu; 
a large round table in the middle of' the 
front drawing-room, another a size smaller 
in the middle of the back drawing-room, 
with red Utrecht velvet covers on each of 
them; a few hard straight-backed sofas and 
chairs, all in red Utrecht also, scattered at 
wide intervals over the room; a white ala¬ 
baster clock, with a blackened ormolu cupid 
on the Lop of it, on the mantelpiece, flanked 
on either side by two large and extremely 
hideous cut-glass lustres, completed the 
decorations of this cheerful apartment. 
The rest of the house was in the same style. 
All was good indeed, but heavy, ponderous 
and frightful. There was not a little table, 
nor a light chair, nor a scrap of piettiuess, 
from the cellar to the garret. 

Poor Mrs. Lamplough, who had been ac¬ 
customed to all the femiume kuickuacks of 
the day in the pretty rooms at Sutherne, 
looked about her in dismay. Something 
must ol course be done to Improve all this; 
everything ugly must be swept away, and 
all sorts of new-fashioned things must be 
substituted—but meanwhile how depress¬ 
ing, how appalling, was the present state of 
things! 

When Mr. Lamplough came home he 
found the fjirniture in the drawing-room all 
dragged about from one side of the room to 
the other, the yellow muslin torn oil the 
cliamleller and the gilt frames of the mir¬ 
rors, and his wife standing in the midst of 
the confusion jotting down sundry items 
with a pencil and paper. 

The reverend gentleman stopped in amaze- 
inenL in the doorway. 

“ My love, what are you doing? Ace you 
pushing up the furniture for a carpet dance; 
or taking an inventory to let the house?” 


“Neither,” she answered, a little saarjH 
ly; “I am only putting down what things 
I shall want to make this loom dfcenily 
habitable, and what old rubbish must be 
sold.” 

“New things'.” said Mr. Laniplougli, 
with a little short laugh. **1 don’t quite 
know, luy dearest Maria, where the new 
things are to come from. I shall not pro- 
vide the money for any new liung; do you 
feel inclined to do so?” U was the fivst 
time lie had alluded to the lack of money 
which he so sorely repented in hi.> bride, 
and, possibly feeling not aliogetbur guiltless 
of deception in the mutter, Mrs. Lamplough 
bit her lip and was silent. 

“Here, Piorizeiia'.” lie exclaimed, ad- 
dressing somebody behind him, and for the 
first time Mrs. Lamplougii discovered that 
he hud not come in alone. A great puiliug 
and panting was heard on the last step of 
the staircase and in the lauding outside, 
and then the individual addressed as Jflori- 
zella” waddled, I cannot say walked, into 
the room. 

A short woman, a little mure than four 
feet high, and very nearly as broad as she 
was tail, a very fat red face, and fierce-look- 
ing little brown curls which stuck out stiffly 
from under a salmon-colored bonnet, very 
large hands arrayed in gray cotton gloves, 
and very large feet in black cloth bouts that 
stuck out conspicuously fioui under her 
short green silk gown—such was the outer 
appearance of the woman who answered to 
the poetical name of Plorizella, suggestive 
of shepherdesses, and flowery meads, and 
all sorts of summer blossoms. 

“Here, Florizellal” cried her brother, 
“here is Mrs. Lamplough talking of selling 
my furniture already I” ^ 

“Selling the furniture!’' repeated Miss 
Florizella in dismay, in the cracked wUeeiy 
voice which, extreme obesity and constant 
attacks of asthma had made habitual tu her. 
“Selling 7 /iy muiAcr's furniturel gracious 
heavens!” and from the sour expression iii 
Miss Luiuplough’s face it did not appear 
that she was likely to be over-allectiouaie 
to her new sister-in-law. 

Hut Mrs. Lamplough did not intend to let 
herself be snubbed by her new relative. 
She laid down her pencil and advanced to 
meet her. “ I suppose this is your sister, 
Dauiel,” she said, “ although you have not 
introduced her to me, Tou find me ali in 
confusion, my dear Florizella; it would 
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Jure been better to have deferred your visit 
* little; still, I am very pleased to see you.” 

jUss Lamplougb submitted to be kissed 
Tfith a sulky grunt, and offensively repeated 
someremark concerning her mother’s fur¬ 
niture, and ivliat was wrong with it. 

“0, as to the furniture,” said Mrs. Lamp- 
lough, with a very sweet smile, ‘*of course, 
if dear Daniel values it for his mother’s 
sake, I should not dream of selling any of 
it; but you must coufe>s that it is very ugly, 
and in the worst possible taste. But per¬ 
haps we could not expect any great refine¬ 
ment from her, poor woman, could w’e?” 

Now, the late Mrs. Lamplough had, at an 
early period of her career, been engaged in 
the useful but homely occupation of dis¬ 
pensing butter and eggs behind the counter 
in her husband’s shop in Southampton Kow, 
and Miss Lamplougli, who was always pain¬ 
fully alive to the humiliating fact, felt the 
Blingofthe allusion and was silenced. 

Mr. Lamplougli, ^Yho had been listening 
to the little passage of arms between the 
ladies of his family with an amused smile, 
not altogether displeased to find that his 
elegant wife had the best of it, liere called 
out to Dorcas, who happened to be passing 
up siairs, to send the housemaid into the 
drawing-room to move the furniture back 
into its place again, and to replace the yel¬ 
low muslin bag on the chandelier. 

And thus ended Mrs. Lamplough’s fruit¬ 
less attempt at beautifying and reforming 
her new home. 

It so happened that Juliet Travers did 
not go to the cricket-match at all. After 
Flora had gone off iu high and somewhat 
artificial spirits in Captain Hartley’s phae¬ 
ton, Juliet had received a note from Lady 
Caroline Skinflint announcing her inability 
to go iu consequence of a bad sick-headache, 
60 she resigned lierself not at all unwilling¬ 
ly to a quiet day alone. 

Great was her astonishment when, early 
in the afternoon, a visitor was announced— 
none other than Mrs. Lamplough. 

Mrs. Lamplough, arrayed iu lace, and 
satin, and gorgeous apparel, and a wonder¬ 
ful Parisian bonnet, came towards her with 
outstretched lavender-kid hands, and with 
the most delighted and emjyresse maimer, 
as if nothing unpleasant had ever passed 
between them. 

" My dearest Juliet I how fortunate I am 
to find you alone, and how nice to think of 
having a chat with you, my dear girll X 


knew you would not wish me to stand upon 
ceremony with you; of course, being a 
bride,” with a little affected giggle, "I 
ought, I suppose, to have waited for you to 
have called upon me firsts but between you 
and me, dearest, I felt that there could be 
no such formalities, aud I was so very anx¬ 
ious to see you;” and she took hold of 
Juliet’s hands and made as if 'she would 
have kissed her. 

Juliet had half risen from her chair, aud 
looked ivnd listened to her stepmother iu 
pusiiive amazement. 

It passed through her mind to wonder at 
the various phases of human nature which 
were constantly presenting themselves to 
her, Wliat could this woman be made of, 
to be smiling and fawning upon her, aud 
calling licr by loving names, as if the memo¬ 
ry of ibeir last interview were w’holly wiped 
out of her mind? 

Could siic be neither a sincere friend nor 
even au honest enemy? The straigUtfor- 
tvarduess of lier ow'n nature revolted against 
the dui)lieity of tlie other. 

She drew back a little coldly from the 
proffered embj-ace. 

*‘Xam surprised, I confess,” she said, 
with hesitation; did not think—I did 
not imagine thuit after our last interview—” 

”Ah, my dear, but 1 am not one that can 
bear malice,” exclaimed her visitor with 
easy self-possession, sinking down into the 
cushiony depths of au easy-chair, "You 
know I was always warm-hearted; my feel¬ 
ings always carry me away; my sensibility, 
as I often say, is a snare tome, a positive 
snare; often, where prudence would keep 
me back, my heart, Juliet, carries me foi^ 
ward with a glow of enthusiasu^. I positive¬ 
ly cannot keep up a little quarrel with any 
one I love—to forgive aud forget is ever my 
motto,” 

"There are some offences so deep,'Mrs, 
Lamplough,” answered Juliet, sternly, 
"that it must be a matter of years to for¬ 
give them, aud to forget them Is perhaps 
impossible.” 

Aud then Mrs. Lamplough was silent for 
a minute, looking keenly at her. Juliet 
was standing with her face turned slightly 
away from her, and her eyes bent dowu 
upon the pages of a book upon the table 
with which her slender fingers were trifling. 

Through Mrs. Lamplough’s mind there 
passed a rapid deliberation as to what was 
the best coui*s6 for her to pursue. Here 
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yias a woman with wbom it 1>elioTed her at 
all risks to keep on good terms; her own 
position in London society depended in a 
great measnre upon her stepdaughter. She 
was bent upon entering into fashionable 
society, and Juliet’s house was the thresh¬ 
old and stepping-stofle by which alone she 
knew how to attain the coveted paradise. 
Time enough to cast her oft-and to quarrel 
with her by-and-by when she had made 
good her own footing within the charmed 
circle; but for the present, for the next year 
probably, Juliet’s goodwill and Juliet’s in¬ 
vitations and introductions were an abso¬ 
lute necessity to her existence. 

She had hoped to have estabiished herself 
upon her old footing with her stepdaughter 
by a few affectionate words and caresses; it 
would have been much pieasanter and much 
easier to have Ignored the stormy words 
that had passed between them, and to have 
avoided all reference to disagreeable sub¬ 
jects. But as Juliet did not seem disposed 
to let things slide into such easy grooves, 
there were other means at her disposal 
Which she must perforce employ. 

“Why are you so vindictive to me, 
Juliet?’’ she said, looking fixedly at her 
stepdaughter. “I really cannot see what 
you ace to gain by making an enemy of me.’’ 

“An enemyl” repeated Juliet, turning 
round upon her with a heightened color, “ I 
would far rather have an open enemy than 
a false friend.” 

“Fie, fie, Julietl” putting up both her 
hands in front of her face; “what ugly 
words to apply to me! My dear, how can 
you think I should wish to be anything but 
most fond of you? It is true that circum¬ 
stances have perhaps given me more knowl¬ 
edge of the details of your life—” 

“ Use your knowledge,” broke in Juliet, 
passionately, “ do your worst; 1 defy you 
to harm me.” 

“Well, I might do you a great deal of 
harm, Juliet,” answered Mrs. Lamplough, 
with a glitter In her blue eyes that was al¬ 
most a threat. “ I might, of course, take 
away your character—it does not take much 
to do that for a fellow-woman now-a-days, 
if one has the inclination; but, my dear, 
why should you imagine that I wish to do 
BO? Depend upon It, Juliet, your happiest 
aad best plan is to give me a kiss and let 
bygones be bygones, and we will say no 
more about it. Of course, you believe that 
1 did you a very unkind turn in stopping 


that letter—well, I am sorry for It; but 
there is no real harm done; you are married, 
and rich, and sought after, and your has- 
band does not bother you. Wby should he 
or any one else ever know that the Colonel 
Fleming who comes to your house noiv Is 
an old lover for whom you are hankering? 
Will such knowledge improve your position 
or your happiness?’ 

Juliet did not answer, bitterly feeling the 
truth of her words, and forced to acknowl¬ 
edge that it would be indeed best for her to 
be friends with this woman, who held her 
secret so cruelly in her power; and yet an 
outraged turmoil of pride and anger kept 
her silent. 

Mrs. Lamplough looked at her for a few 
minutes, watching the effect of her words, 
and then she said, with a little laugh: 

“ If you are so obstinately silent, I shall 
begin to think that I am indeed in the way 
this afternoon; possibly, as you are alone 
to-day, you are expecting a favored yisltor, 
or perhaps, like the lovers in the French 
plays, he fied at my inopportune entrance, 
and hid behind the wiudow-curtains.” 

The gnat-bite answered where the open 
stab had failed. Juliet turned round her 
like a wounded creature. 

“For heaven’3 sake,” she cried, “spate 
me such cruel pleasantries. My life is as 
innocent as yours, and you know it; and if 
my heart is guilty, you know better than 
any one bow far more sinned against than 
sinning I am. Say nothing more about this 
subject to me, I entreat you; it is .an insult 
to me to allude to it, and—perhaps you are 
right—let us befriends; it will be better, 
possibly, for us all.” 

“Ah, there is my own dear girll” cried 
Mrs. Lamplough, with an easy return to 
her usual gushing inauuer. “ I knew you 
would be sensible and let this little cloud 
blow over, and leave us uothing but fair 
blue skies. Come, sit down beside roe, and 
give me a kiss, dearest.” 

She drew her stepdaughter down into a 
seat close to her, and kissed her impassive 
cheek with a sort of clinging rapture that 
almost made Juliet shudder. “As if I ever 
could believe .any naughty bad things of 
you, my dear girl I Pray don’t imagine me 
to be such an unkind creature, I who am so 
fond of you. And now we will say no 
more about it ever again; let us talk of 
something else.” 

With an effort Juliet roused herself to 
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Ijk of ordinary topics—to ask her when 
site had come to town, how she liked her 
new home and her new life—and by degrees, 
at the bride’s new hopes, and aims, and 
ambitions became rereaied to her, Juliet 
began to understand what was to be her 
part of the contract of peace between them, 
and what was the price she was expected to 
pay in order to ensure her silence upon the 
one subject on which alone she was yulner- 
able—numberless invitations to her own 


honse, and introdnctions to the houses of 
her friends. It would be a bore, of course, 
but Juliet was cheerfully prepared to do her 
best; and she could not help admiring the 
skillful conning which had enabled her: 
stepmother to turn everything so satisfac¬ 
torily to her own ends, and to make use of 
her so cleverly as a stepping-stone to attain 
her own objects and desires. 

[to be CONmiUED.] 
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CHAPTER 5XX1. 

WATTIB ELLISON DECLINES AN INVI* 
TATION. 

Floba Tbayebs sat on the box seat of 
the 99tii drag at the Eton and Harrow 
match. The sun beat down fiercely upon 
the bright scene—upon the crowds of car- 
liageS) the sea of faces, the dazzling masses 
of pale and dark blue, which encircled the 
smooth open green sward in the middle, 
where every eye was fixed eagerly upon a 
handful of slender boys in white fiauuel. 

1 know not a more characteristically Eng¬ 
lish scene than this same great annual crick¬ 
et-match. In no other nation of Europe 
could such an intense excitement be created 
by so small a cause. Merely a game be¬ 
tween a few schoolboys I Yet it is a thing 
of national interest. There is not a heart 
in all that vast assembly that does not beat 
with intense apprehension as to the final re¬ 
sult of that two days’ game, from the gray- 
haired statesman who remembers his own 
Eton days, and proudly watches his slight 
grandson fielding among the light blue 
Eleven, down to the fat-cheeked ten-year- 
old Harrow boy in the lowest form in the 
school, whos its among his school-fellows, 
hallooing aud shouting he hardly knows at 
what. 

And the ladies, bless them, are as eager 
as the men I Have they not all of them 
brothers, cousins, sons or grandsons, in one 
or other of the two great schools? Aud, if 
these are wanting, the lover possibly was a 
“Harrow man,”* or at all events they have 
a pair or so of gloves on the result, enough 
to give to one and all a feeling of enthusias¬ 
tic partisanship. 

No game is to the uninitiated so uninter¬ 
esting to watch as cricket; yet ail this great 
mixed multitude, three-fourths of whom 
hardly know swift from slow bowling, and 
have not the remotest idea what is meant 
by longstop or short slip, sit out here for 
hours and hours in the shadeless sunshine, 


watching every ball in breathless and almost 
silent suspense, as if their very lives de¬ 
pended on it. 

Flora Travers sits on the box seat of the 
OOih drag in her dark-blue bouuet aud white 
muslin dress, with a plate of cold salmon 
on her lap, and a glass of champagne in her 
hand. Captain Hartley is on one side of 
her, aud another gallant Lancer, clinging on 
between earth aud heaven, one foot on the 
wheel aud one on some step midway, stands 
on the other side of her helping her to salad. 
Flora looks and laughs from one to the 
other, utters her little sallies, dimples over 
with pretty little smiles, registers her little 
bets, aud looks aud is supremely happy. 

Every thought of Wattle and his ispleas- 
ure has gone out of her head. It is very 
delightful to be where she is; Captain 
Hartley is devoted to her; she is conscious 
of being well dressed in spite of the dark- 
blue bonnet; the sunshine is bright, the 
scene is all new to her, aud she is seven¬ 
teen I What more can she want? The 
young are very philosophical; the passing 
hour is of more value to them thau the 
lookout of their whole lives. 

Aud then in the very middle of it all, just 
as the day was nearly over—when in half an 
hour six o’clock would be struck on the big 
clock across the ground, and the wickets 
would be drawn~ju8t as she was laughing 
her gayest and looking her brightest and 
happiest, down in the moving crowd below 
she catches sight of Wattie’s face looking 
up at her, stern and displeased. 

She half rose from her seat and made a 
little gesture to beckon him to her; but he 
only lifted his hat distantly and coldly, aud 
passed on and was lost among the sea of 
black coats. And all at once the sunshiue, 
and the brightness, and all the freshness 
seemed to have gone out of everything, and 
nothing seemed pleasant or happy to her 
any longer. When she reached home an 
hour later, Juliet met her at the door. 

‘‘Well, dear, have you had a pleasant 
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day? have you enjoyed it?” she asked of 
her young sister-in-law. But Flora an¬ 
swered her dejectedly and wearily. 

“0 yes, I suppose so; it was very hot, 
and I am dreadfully tired.” And she passed 
languidly up stairs. 

“It was a delightful day, Juliet 1” cried 
Mrs. Dalmaine, who had come home with 
her. “ You poor dear, not to have gone at 
alll There was Lord fieorge wandering 
about in misery, looking for you. He had 
to come and console himself with me. Such 
lots of people! aud such a splendid lunch 
we had! Aud there is no doubt about it 
that Jack Hartley is quite struck by your 
Flora; you may take my word for it, that 
will be a match!” 

With all Mrs. Dalmaine’s flirting propen¬ 
sities, she always took a true woman’s in¬ 
terest in the making up of a match. A 
marriage, she was in the habit of saying, 
often spoilt a man, but generally made a 
woman; and any addition to the sacred 
sisterhood of “ frisky matrons ” was hailed 
by her as a benefit to the community at 
large. She looked upon Flora as a very 
hopeful sort of young woman—“ really, you 
know, not bad for a girl,” she would say— 
and she would have been genuinely pleased 
to see her married to some one in her own 
set 

With all her faults, Rosa Dalmaine never 
grudged a younger and prettier woman her 
triumphs. She had suffered too much her¬ 
self from the spiteful and envious tongues 
of other women to be anything but genetoue 
to a possible rival. 

Mrs. Dalmaine had long ago forgiven Ju¬ 
liet for disappointing her about the water 
party to Maidenhead, hut she had not for¬ 
gotten her friend’s promise of a dinner 
at Hurlingham to make up for it. The day 
was now fixed for this dinner, and the invi¬ 
tations were sent out. Cis promised Juliet 
that he would go, and Captain Hartley was 
of course among those invited. 

“ Would you mind very much ashing one 
more, Juliet?” Flora said to her sister-in- 
law, with a trembling voice, coming up and 
standing nervously behind her chair. 

“And whom do you want me to ask. 
Flora?” 

“ Wattle,” answered the girl, with a deep 
blush. Juliet turned round and looked up 
at her for a moment. 

“ If you think you can manage to keep all 
your lovers in order, my dear,” she said, 


laughing, “ I will ask him, hy all means.” 

“ O, thank you, Juliet dear!” cried Flora, 
with alacrity; and in her owtv mind she de¬ 
termined to show Wattie once for all how 
mistaken he was in being so jealous, by 
snubbing Captain Hartley and being every¬ 
thing that was gracious to himself. It 
should go hard with her, she thought, if 
she did not manage somehow to reinstate 
herself in his good graces during that 
evening. 

The following morning the answer to Ju¬ 
liet’s invitation lay on the breakfast-table. 
Flora, who was down first, recognized the 
handwriting of the note, but would not seem 
to notice it; she busied herself with teasing 
the kitten and putting lumps of sugar into 
the canary’s cage, and would not even look 
round when Juliet came in and began 
opening her letters. 

“ Pretty dickey—pretty dickl” said Flora, 
standing in front of the Ci^e stufling her 
fingers through the bars, to the no small 
alarm of its fluttering and tweaking occu¬ 
pant. “Pretty little dickey I” And all the 
time her heart was beating aud thumping 
so that she could hardly breathe. 

“I am so sorry Wattie can’t come on 
Saturday, Flora!” broke in Juliet’s voice 
from the breakfast-table. 

“Pretty dickey!” said Flora again, but 
this time in a fainter voice, and her heart 
seemed to stop altogether for an instant, 
and then she stood quite still, staring into 
the cage for a minute or two before she 
spoke. 

“ O, can’t he? Well, I dare say we shall 
be very happy without him.” And then 
she sat down to the table and helped herself 
rather largely to curried eggs. 

Juliet had thrown the note carelessly 
across the table to her, and presently she 
took it up and read it—merely a formal an¬ 
swer—^he was very sorry to be unable to ac¬ 
cept Mrs. Travers’s kind invitation—that 
was all; be did not even plead another en- 
gs^ement! 

“ I suppose you don’t want to keep it,” 
she said, and then solaced her angry feel¬ 
ings by tearing it up viciously into very- 
small pieces. 

When the morning of the dinner arrived, 
Cis said to his wife after breakfast: 

“I am afraid I shan’t be able to go with 
you to Hurlingham, Juliet.” 

“ Not go, Cis? Why, you promised me 
that yon would, and I think it will be 
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hardly civil to our guests if you do not,” 
said Juliet, in some dismay. 

“I am very sorry,he answered, looking 
down and shuffling his feet nervously up 
and down the hearthrug. ** Of course I 
meant to go—but the fact is, I have had a 
letter from home—ray father is not very 
well—nothing to speak of, of course, but I 
think he wants to see me, and in short I 
think I had better run down to-day, and I 
know you can do very well without me.” 

Juliet looked into her husband’s face, and 
something in its weak irresolute lines told 
her that he was not speaking the truth to 
her. 

“ O, very well,” she answered, coldly and 
contemptuously; “ you can please yourself, 
of course.” 

Cis kissed her with some effusion, feeling 
rather thankful to be letoif so easily, but 
Juliet shrank involuntarily from the con> 
jugal salute. 

“There, that will do; there is nothing to 
kiss me about; 1 suppose there is no occa¬ 
sion to say anything to Flora about your 
father’s indisposition 1” with a ring of scorn 
in the last words. 

“O dear, no, certainly not I” said Cis, 
airily, and went his way into his study; 
and, having carefully shut the door, he 
drew out of his pocket and proceeded to 
read over a small note written in cramped 
foreign-looking characters. 

“ Will you come and see me to-morrow as 
early as you can?” ran this note. “ I have 
an idle morning and a great deal to talk to 
you about—in fact, I want your advice and 
counsel upon a most important matter—you 
never have anything to do, so I know you 
will come if you can; and perhaps you will 
take me out to Hampstead, where I am due 
at three o’clock to play at a charity concert, 
r will make you benefit the charitable pur¬ 
poses of it by taking a ticket and listening 
to my performances. 

“ Yours sincerely, Gretghen.” 

Half ail hour later Cis Travers had put 
himself iuto a hansom and was bowling 
along swiftly westwards towards Gretcheii 
Kudenbach’s little suburban villa. 

“ So Mr. Travers has thrown your dinner 
overl” said Mrs. Dalmaine, as the two 
friends were driving down together that 
afternoon to Hurlingham in the victoria, 
Flora having gone on with some other mem¬ 
bers of their party. 


“Yes, he has gone down to Broadley,” 
answered Juliet, putting a good face upon 
her husband’s defection; “his father was 
not very well, and he thought he ought to 
go. It is tiresome of course, but—” 

“But, neither you nor I ever thought he 
meant to cornel” interrupted her friend, 
with a laugh. 

“ I don’t know why you should say so,” 
said Juliet, a little nettled. “ Cis had every 
intention of going last night; I assure you 
it was only this morning, when the letter 
came from his father, tliat he thought it 
right to go down.” 

Mrs. Dalmaine threw back her pretty lit¬ 
tle blonde head, and burst out laughing. 

“ My poor Julietl and you don’t mean to 
say you believe that story? How wonder¬ 
fully easily some wives are duped!” 

“What do you mean, Rosa? You do not 
surely think—” 

“ I do most surely think that, having 
been up to lunch to-day with ray old aunt, 
who lives at the back of the Zoological Gar¬ 
dens, as I came southwards in a hansom, 
I encountered your husband coming up 
northwards, also in a hansom, with—” 

“Ah, for heaven’s sake don’t say itl” 
cried poor Juliet, clutching hold of her arm; 
but Rosa Dalmaine was relentless. 

“ Why do you get so upset about things, 
my dear? You had much better know who 
it was—it was that little German pianiste 
with the big innocent eyes, who played at 
your musical party.” 

And then Juliet leaned back in the car¬ 
riage with a very white face, and did not 
speak another word during the rest of the 
drive. 

It was not jealousy—she did not love her 
husband well enough to be jealous—it was 
the shame of it that she felt so acutely. 

That he should stoop to deceive her, to 
invent paltry lies to mislead her, that he 
should put it iuto the power of others to 
twit her with his desertion and his double- 
dealing, • made him appear so utterly con¬ 
temptible in her eyes, that every shadow 
of affection and respect that lingered in her 
heart towards him died away out of it from 
that very minute. What duty, she asked 
herself bitterly, does a wife owe to a hus¬ 
band who has thus lost all claim to her re¬ 
spect? what meaning, what binding power 
is there in those old vows to “ love ami to 
honor,” where it has become impossible to 
do either? Poor storm-tossed, well-nigh de- 
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©pairing woman! Only the temptation 
©eemed no\7 wanting to complete her most 
utter loss. A nd even that was not far oU. 

About an hour later on that same after¬ 
noon it so happened that Colonel Fleming 
was > landing idly lighting his cigar on the 
steps outside his club, listening with half- 
attention to some old Indian reminiscences 
which Major General Chutney was volubly 
pouring into his ear, when a phaeton and 
showy pair of high-stepping cobs pulled up 
at the door, and Hugh recognized with a 
nod his cousin, that lord of whom mention 
has before been made in these pages. 

<‘My dearHughl” cried this august per¬ 
sonage, ** delighted to see youl I cameafter 
another fellow, but you’ll do much better— 
•come, jump up here; I’ve got a few men to 
dinner at Hurlingham tins evening—^will 
you join us? Jump up, and I’ll drive you 
down. The man who was going with me 
has lost his grandmother, or his uncle, or 
somebody, and just sent to say he can’t go 
—and it is so dull, driving alone; and, by 
Jove, I’d rather have your company than 
any one else’s; so jump up.” 

“ Thanks,” answered Hugh, with no 
great earnestness; ** you are very kind, but 
I don’t think Hurlingham dinners are much 
in ray line. I have been so long away, you 
know. It’s very kind, all the same, of 
you—” 

” Kind, be —exclaimed his lordship, 
with good-tempered heartiness. ” Don’t 
stand making speeches y> me. What's the 
good of a cousin if he can’t take a short no¬ 
tice and come and dine with one in a 
friendly way I I really want your company, 
man; so make no more fuss about it, but 
jump up, and don’t keep these fidgeting 
brutes waiting, any longer.” 

“ O, if you put it in that way, of course 
1 shall he delighted,” said Hugh; and 
straightway inouiitcd into the phaeton, and 
nodding farewell to the little general, was 
driven off. 

Major General Chutney, who knew the 
great man well by sight, gazed after them 
with admiring awe. 

*‘Ho\v pleased Mrs. Chutney will be to 
hear about iti” he reflected, rubbing his 
hands together; “called him ‘Hugh,’ too, 
as chummy as possible, and off they drove 
like a couple of brothers 1 Mrs. Chutney 
will like to hear about it; she was so angry 
with her sister the other day for saying she 
didn’t believe his cousin the lord ever no¬ 


ticed him. It will be quite a little triumph 
for Mrs. Chutney—quite—she’ll want to ask 
him to dinner at once, I believe.” 

So it was that fate brought these two, 
Juliet Travers and Hugli Fleming, together 
once more that day. 

There is no pleasanter, sweeter spot in and 
about all our dusty toiling capital than that 
cool green riverside Club, that has of late 
years taken so important a j^lace in Lon¬ 
don’s yearly gayeties. The afternoon sun¬ 
shine comes slantingly down upon the 
somewhat weather-beaten facade of the old- 
fashioned house, that has no pretensions to 
ai'chitectural beauty, yet has a certain old- 
world dignity which gives it a quiet charm 
of its own. On the smooth green lawn be¬ 
fore it are spread out numberless little ta¬ 
bles with snowy cloths, where tea and 
strawberries are being rapidly consumed by 
the gay chattering crowd, in many-colored 
butterfly garments. Further oh is a backr 
ground of green—the shaded meadow, with 
glimpses of the white shining river beyond 
it through tbe gaps in the chestnut trees; 
whilst the.faint popping of tbe guns beyond 
the garden hardly detracts from the rurality 
of the scene. 

English people have few outdoor recrea¬ 
tions; yet there is hardly.a nation in Eu¬ 
rope that values and appreciates so well tbe 
few it has. 

By-and-by the crowd disperses, carriages 
drive off, and the gardens are deserted. 
Two parties remaining to dine are alone left 
in the big empty house and its grounds. 

There is another dinner-party ip the 
next room,” whispered Flora to her’sister- 
in-law, as they went into the house; 
wonder who they are.” 

“Only some men, I. think; I hope they 
wont be very noisy,” answered Juliet, 
carelessly. 

The dinner was long and hot, and, as far 
as Juliet was concerned, interminably w^ 
risorae. 

It struck her for the first time, too, that 
Flora was tiOlking to Captain Hartley with 
an eagerness and an excitement that were 
hardly natural to her, and that Captain 
Hartley was drinking a good deal of cham¬ 
pagne, and seemed to bo drawing her on 
into a more marked and noticeable flirtation 
than she quite approved of. She began to 
feel sorry that he had been invited, and to 
hope that no harm would come of it. 

Kosa Dalmaiiie, too, was full of life and 
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vivacity, and kept the talk going with un¬ 
tiring energy; the other two ladies of the 
party also seemed full of enjoyment, and to 
be equally delighted with themselves and 
the men who sat on either side of them. 

Only Juliet herself felt dull, and spirit¬ 
less, and weary—‘her head ached, and talk¬ 
ing was an effort to her. She longed to be 
alone, to think out the miserable story of 
her husbandV duplicity, which saddened 
and revolted her even more than his sup¬ 
posed infidelity could do. 

She was very thankful when some one 
proposed leaving the hot dinner-room and 
adjourning to the gardens. The long win¬ 
dows were thrown open, and in a few min¬ 
utes the whole party had gladly dispersed 
itself out of doors. 

Wrapping her shawl hastily round her, 
Juliet fled alone into the darkened summer 
night. The perfect silence and solitude, 
succeeding to the noisy clatter of the din¬ 
ner-table, were a relief to her; the cool 
night breezes fanned her heated brow; 
heavily-scented lime trees, and rich clusters 
of cream and crimson roses, filled the air 
with a thousand subtle perfumes, and 
seemed to calm and soothe the turmoil in 
her heart. 

Presently she came to the river—it sped 
along swiftly, but silently—a wide while 
flood in the silver moonlight. 

She walked slowly, her arms folded upon 
her bosom, her head bent downwards, her 
long silk draperies trailing heavily upon the 
gravel walk behind her. 

And, all at once, just where a bright 
gleam of summer moonshine broke through 
an opening in the dark trees, some one 
stood in front of her, and called her by her 
name: 

“Juliet, is that you?’* 

She stood still and looked up. Hugh 
Pleming stood before her. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

BT THB BIVEB. 

“Te 8, it is I,** she answered. “How 
did you come here? I did not know you 
were here. Were you dining in the next 
room to us?’* 

He drew her into the deep shade of the 
trees before he answered her. 

“Tes, I was dining with my cousin; he 
asked me this afternoon. I did not want to 


come, but he made such a point of it that I 
could not well refuse. Believe me, had I 
known that you were to he here, I would not 
have come.** 

“How many apologies, Hugh, for the 
misfortune of meeting mel” she said, not 
reproachfully nor bitterly, but very, very 
sadly. 

He did not answer. 

They stood together, those two, in the 
utter silence of the night, alone, and yet 
apart; they were side by side, yet sbe did 
not even look at him; the dark trees threw 
their sheltering shadows about them, the 
wide river flowed on at their feet. Against 
its white hazy flood, Juliet’s tall dark figure 
stood out clear and distinct; he could see 
every line of thedelicate profile turned away 
from him, every fluttering lock of her soft 
hair, that the light breeze had ruffled upon 
her brow, and the slender white fingers, 
clasped listlessly together, that shone out 
like ivory gainst her dark dress. 

“ Shall I go? would you like me to go?** 
she asked, very gently, turning to him aud 
holding out her hand. 

He took the hand, but held It fast. 

“ No, as we have met, let me say good-by 
to you here. I must have seen you onco 
again.*’ 

“ Good-by?” she asked, falteringly. 

“Yes, good-by. I have made up my 
mind to go back to India as soon as I possU 
bly can. Until then, I shall leave town and 
go into the country, to Paris, perhaps; any¬ 
where away from Loudon and from you. 
It is better so, believe me.” 

Back upon her memory there came that 
scene at Sotheme, long years ago, when 
once before he had told her he was going to 
leave her: the darkened room, the flickering 
firelight—his words so nearly the same as 
those he was speaking now—the faint sick¬ 
ness at her heart, and then her own mad 
words of despair. 

Are things perpetually thus repeated and 
reproduced in this world in an ever revolv¬ 
ing circle? she wondered vaguely, with & 
dull aching wonder that was hardly pain. 

“lam much stronger than I was,” he 
continued, in an uumovedly calm voice. 
“My doctor tells me there is no reason why 
I should stay in England longer than I like. 
I cannot well sail before the end of October 
or the beginning of November; but, mean¬ 
while, X have one or two invitations to Scot¬ 
land, and an uncle in the south who would 
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like to see me before I go back, and 1 can 
always spend a week or two in Paris with 
an old friend. I mean to leave town nest 
week, and should have called to wish you 
good-by in a day or two; but, as we have 
met, let us say our good-by here; it will be 
better, don’t you think so ?” 

But Juliet stood still, with head low 
bowed upon her bosom, and did not answer. 

“ Ton know very well how bitter it is to 
me to leave you,” he went on, after a few 
moments in a lower voice, and clasping the 
hand that he held tighter within his own. 
“ But you know also that there is no other 
course left for me, after—after what has 
happened. As long as I am here, you can 
have no rest, no peace, my poor child—but 
when I am gone, and you arc uo longer in 
dally dread of coming across me, you will 
be able to take an interest once more in 
your ordinary duties and occupations—the 
memory of much that is now painful to you 
will become softened and dimmed by time 
and absence, and you will grow reconciled 
to that life which my unfortunate presence 
has for a while troubled.” 

Then all at once the floodgates of her 
heart were opened, and she burst into a wild 
and passionate cry: 

“ Jly life I what is my life? TiVhat have I 
to live for? What oue single thing hove I 
In this world to make me love it? Hugh, 
my love, my darling—do not leave me, for 
pity’s sake, do not leave me again—I can¬ 
not live without you—take me with you— 
take me with you 1” 

Her arms were round his neck, her warm 
breath, her passionate words in his ear, her 
heaving bosom upon. his heart. With a 
smothered cry, he clasped her there, tightly, 
despairingly, and showered down mad hot 
kisses upon her sweet quivering lips. 

And then upon hislieart she poured forth 
all the story of her wasted life, all the love 
she had given to him long ago, all the. mis¬ 
erable de3p-.dr Ibat bad driven her to marry 
Cis, all the honest struggles, the hard war¬ 
fare that she had waged ever since with her 
own lieart. All the story of her husband’s 
falseness and duplicity, his coldness to her, 
his contemptible weakness, his powerless- 
ness to ensure even lier regard and esteem— 
she told it ail, the long pent-up misery of a 
lifetime, in broken sobbing words, clasped 
upon his heart; and then came again the 
wail: 

“ What have I left—what have I to live 


for, if you leave me? O Hugh! take me 
with you, take me with youl” 

In the moments of silence that succeeded 
her passionate words—words in which all 
pride, all shame,all self-consciousness, every 
lesser feeling was merged in the one great 
love that, through all Its sinfulness, had yet 
something almost divine in its utter self- 
devotion, like the impress of a master’s 
chisel on the ruined temples of antiquity— 
in those few moments, when the beating of 
their own hearts seemed to sound in the 
ears of those two louder than the soft sigh¬ 
ing of the wind in the branches above them, 
than the subdued slush of the river against 
its banks at their feet—in those moments 
God knows what reckless agony of despair 
was not in the heart of the woman, what 
fierce heat of soul-consuming temptation in 
that of the man. 

And then he spoke, brokenly, tremblingly 
at first, but more steadily, more clearly, as 
he went on. 

"Dearest,” and his hand tenderly strayed 
over the soft dark head that lay on bis 
bosom, “ I do not think I ever loved you so 
well as at this moment. Do you remember 
in the old days how once before you offered 
your sweet self to me, love? and bow 1 left 
you then because honor bade me?—fatal 
error, that 1 have ever since regretted, and 
never more bitterly than at this momenti 
Tlieu it was myself that 1 considered; 1 was 
afraid of being thought to have taken an 
unfair advant^e over you, to have sought 
your money, to have wooed you as the heir¬ 
ess, aud uot as the woman. If such scru¬ 
ples were stroug enough to make me leave 
you then-leave you as, before God, 1 be¬ 
lieved, to forget me shortly iu a more suit¬ 
able marriage with another—do you^ot 
think 1 liave ten thousand limes stronger 
reasons for leaving you now—now that it is 
not my honor, but yours, that is at stake? 
Can your dishonor, your disgrace, briug 
happiness to either of us? Darling, I love 
you too well to take you at your word 1” 

“Tou despise mel” she sobbed, moving 
uneasily in liis arms. 

“Not so, love. Can a man, worthy of 
the name of man, ever do otherwise than 
honor the woman whose only sin is that of 
loving him too well? To me you must ever 
be the same—^it is of the world’s slanders 
that I was speaking—you do iiot know how 
cruel aud how blighting tliey can be, my 
child. You think you would not feel them; 
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but, believe me, I should feel them for you. 
My Juliet, my darling! second, but dearest 
and strongest love of my life, that no other 
woman can over displace from my heart 
whilst I live—by your own dear words you 
have placed youi-self and your life in my 
hands. Well, then, I will dispose of it. I 
give it you back, as the most precious gift I 
can offer you! I tell you that, lonely and 
miserable as it is, it is still better and holler 
than the life you would spend with me— 
that there arc duties still left for }'ou, in the 
patient fulfilment of which you may still 
find—if not happiness, at least peace.” 

He ceased speaking. Juliet’s cheek, wet 
with tears, was pressed against his arm in 
silence. 

Across the river, the lights on the oppo¬ 
site bank gleamed out in the darkness, and 
flung long streaks of broken red flame 
across the water. A bird, awakened, per¬ 
haps, by the sound of their voices, twittered 
for a moment in the branches above them. 
A gust of distant laughter came up from 
the great white clubhouse behind them, so 
faint, so distant, that its merriment scarcely 
jarred upon them. All his life long, Hugh 
could see that scene before his eyes, and 
hear those sounds in his ears. 

“ Hugh, I cannot—I cannot leave off lov¬ 
ing you,” she said, raising her heavy eyes, 
glistening with tears, to his. 

“God forbid that you should,” he an¬ 
swered. “I do not think the impossible is 
ever expected of us in this world—to tell 
you to do that would be to tell you to work 
miracles. Why should you not love me, my 
poor child? Tou have nothing else to love! 
Away with those who would see a sin in 
love! Love is divine—intense honest love, 
hoover mistaken, ho wever unfortunate the 
circumstances of it may be, must forever be 
ennobling to him who loves and to him who 
is loved. Love me, iny child, as I shall love 
you; but, darling, we may not meet—not 
again in this world, if we can help it. I 
will keep out of your way even if I ever 
come back from India again; and for the 
present, for many years probably, there will 
he half the earth between us; and 1 will 
write to you often. We may at least be 
frleuds, dear friends, since we must be 
nothing more.” 

“Tou will writel” she said, in a brighter 
voice—“that will comfort me; and 1 may 
write to you?” 

■ “Yes, indeed,Ishall look for your letters 


—letters that, I trust, will not tell me of 8 
thoroughly empty and wasted existence— 
that will not be filled from January to De¬ 
cember with nothing but the doings of 
fashionable life; of the sayings of such wo- 
meu as Mrs. Dalmainc; of such men as 
Lord George Mainierslcy. Your heart is 
too noble, your mind is too refined, my 
Juliet, to waste ou such compunioiis as 
these. Go down to Sotherue again, whether 
your husband go with you or Jiot; live ou 
your own laud and among your own people; 
and then see whether life has not left you 
much to occupy and to interest you. It 
grieves me to think that Sotherue has been 
so long neglected by your fathers daughter 
—dear Sotherue! Will it make you like to- 
be there oftener, Juliet, if I tel) you that I 
love the place, that when I am far away it 
will make me a little happier to think ol 
you there than here? For my sake, if for 
nothing else, will you make it your home 
again?” 

“I will do everything you tell me,” she 
answered, humbly, looking up at him. 

He was not looking at her; his eyes were 
turned away across the shadowy river, and 
a gleam of moonlight lit up his strong brave 
face, that was neither beautiful nor young; 
yet out of his deep-set thoughtful eyes there 
shone the steadfast light of the great true 
heart within him, giving it a beauty of the 
soul which is lacking in many a more regu¬ 
larly chiselled countenance. 

At that moment Juliet felt she could 
hardly pity herself and her lot. It was se- 
good, she felt, to be so loved and so cared 
for by such a man. It was something to^ 
have lived for, to have won such a heart as 
hisl And if, indeed, as he told her, they 
must never meet again in this world, surely 
the memory of this night alone must con¬ 
sole her forever for the blank years that 
were to succeed it. 

“ You are so good tome!” she whispered^ 

He looked down at her with one of thos& 
quick tender smiles which seemed to come- 
into his face like a flash of sunlight for 
Juliet alone. 

But ibe sight of her white face of misery,, 
of her dark upturned eyes, wet with unshed 
tears, and solemn in their unspeakable woe, 
seemed almost too much for him. The- 
smile faded from his face, and his 
trembled. 

“Say good-by to me, my darling,” he- 
whispered hurriedly. Once more their lip» 
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met in a kiss wherein there was no longer 
any joy nor any passloiij hut only the blank 
despair of an eternal farewell. “ God help 
you, my childl’’ he said; and turned from 
her suddenly, and left her standing there, a 
dark, silent, motionless figure, alone by the 
white swift river. 

Not looking after him, she stood there lis¬ 
tening—listening with every faculty within 
her—to the sound of his footsteps as they 
gradually died away upon the gravel path. 
Fainter and fainter they came to her ears, 
till at last a total silence succeeded to their 
irregular sound. It was the last of Hugh 
Fleming! So had he passed away from her 
forever. Thus was the tragedy of her life 
played out! 

With a long shivering sigh, Juliet turned 
and walked a few steps in the opposite di¬ 
rection; then stopped again, feeling strange¬ 
ly weak and feeble, aud, leaning against the 
trunk of a tree, looked out agaiu across the 
river. 

As she stood there, a boat dropped noise¬ 
lessly down the stream, close in to the 
shore. A man was rowing, a boy stood up 
in the front of the boat, and in the stem 
was a woman muffled up in a shawl, 
crouched down with her head bent forward 
upon her knees, her face buried in her 
hands. 

Afterwards Juliet recollected noticing this 
silent boat load, and speculating with some¬ 
thing like a keen interest upon what was 
the history of this little family, whose faces 
she could not see, aud whose forms alone 
stood out ill chiara oscura against the white 
background of the water. Whence did they 
come? Whither were they bound? What 
sorrow had bowed down that poor woman 
into that attitude of dejected grief? 

“ God help her, whatever her trouble may 
be, poor soull” murmured Juliet, half 
aloud, as the boat passed out of sight round 
a bend of the river. And who knows 
whether that short prayer from the woman 
who knew her not, yet felt for her with that 
keen sense of human fellowship with suf¬ 
fering which sometimes, with a flash of 
godlike pity, seems to sweep away all dis¬ 
tinction of class and caste, and to make us 
one with the beggar in the street—who can 
say that that prayer was not indeed heard 
and answered to that other sorrow-laden 
woman, who did not even see the dark pity¬ 
ing figure of her who prayed for her upon 
the river bank as she passed by! 


Ill those first moments, Juliet hardly real¬ 
ized her own trouble. She could not have 
shed a siugle tear. If you had asked her 
the most trivial question, she would have 
answered you iu her usual voice, as if 
nothing had happened. A numb feeliiigless 
apathy was upon her; she could not even 
fix her thoughts upon what had passed. 
She wondered vaguely if she was heartless, 
if she had turned into stone, if she had lost 
all power of sorrowing! 

“ He is gone!” she kept on repeating to 
herself. *'I shall never see him in this 
world agaiu; never hear his voice; never 
see him smile; never, never, as long as X 
live!” Aud yet the words seemed like so 
many meaningless empty sounds to her as 
she uttered them. 

All at once the voices of her everyday life 
broke in upon her. Some of the gay paity 
amongst whom she had sat at dinner-time 
—ah, how long ago it seemed now! aud 
what a lifetime she had lived through since 
she had last seen their faces!—came laugh¬ 
ing aud chatting along the river-walk, talk¬ 
ing about some of the hundred little topics 
of daily life, about the bets upon the last 
week’s cricket-match, the plans for nest 
week’s gayetles, the prospects and arrange¬ 
ments for Goodwood. Juliet shrank closer 
under the shadow of the tree against which 
she leant, until the talkers had gone by. 
Everything was going oh just as usual, the 
world was hurrying on gay and careless 
from one bright scene of enjoyment to an¬ 
other ; aud she herself—ah God! how utterly 
alone in it she was! 

With a sudden pang of auSerlng she 
roused herself, and walked hastily back to 
the house. She found Flora and Captain 
Hartley lingering together among the rose- 
beds. 

” It is getting late, Flora; we had better 
go home. Do you think my carriage is 
here? Captmn Hartley, will you kindly go 
and inquire for it?” 

‘‘Are you tired, Juliet?” asked Flora, in 
a sort of dreamy voice, as Jack Hartley hur¬ 
ried oil. 

“Yes, dear, very tired; I have had a 
headache. Has any one of our party gone 
yet?” 

“No, I think not; but all those other 
men have left who were dining in the next 
room.” 

”Ah!” and she drew a long breath. Then 
he was gonel 
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“ Tou are not half clad, Flora, in that 
thin muslin dress. Come, child, fetch your 
cloak, and let us go.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

OAPTAur HAJiTnEy betibes gbacefui.lt. 

Somebody tapped at JIrs. Travers’s bed¬ 
room door at about eleven o’cloek the fol¬ 
lowing morning. 

“ May I come in, Juliet?” said Flora, 
half opening it. “Is your headache better?” 

Juliet lay on the sofa wrapped in a white 
dressing-gown; her dark hair fell in thick 
masses on the cushions behind her head, 
and her face was as white as marble. 
There were heavy circles round her lustre¬ 
less eyes, which made them look as if they 
had been open all the night. Her appear¬ 
ance was sufficient to have attracted notice 
to her wan and miserable face, but Flora 
did not seem conscious of it. Something 
else was on the girl’s mind, 

“ I have come to tell you something—a 
piece of news,” she said, standing a little 
behind her sister-in-law, so that her face 
was hidden from her. 

“ Well, what is it?” said Juliet, listlessly. 

“ Juliet, Captain Hartley proposed to me 
last night, and I accepted him.” 

And then Juliet sat bolt upright on the 
sofa and looked at her. 

Flora hung her head; there was none of 
the exultant joy, none of the shy gladness 
of a girl who has won a longed-for lover, in 
her face—only white cheeks, and heavy 
eyelids that were swollen with tears and 
sleeplessness. 

“Accepted Jack Hartley, Floral” cried 
Juliet. “ Why, you don’t care for him any 
more than I do. What can have possessed 
■you?” 

“I have accepted him,” repeated Flora, 
with a certain doggedness, and looking 
away from her sister-in-law out of the 
window. 

And then Juliet got up and stood in front 
of the girl, and, taking both her hands In 
hers, forced her to look into her face. 

“ Flora, my dear,” she said, gently, “ you 
have got yourself into a great scrape, for 
you know very well that you care for Wat¬ 
tle Ellison and for no one else.” 

“ Tou have no right to say that, Juliet,” 
she cried, impatiently, her eyes filling with 
sudden tears; “that is all at an end, I 


have promised to marry Jack, and I must 
abide by my word.” 

“ Tou shall do nothing of the sort,” cried 
Juliet, passionately. All at once she seemed 
to see in herself almost a divine mission to 
save this young ignorant girl from the con¬ 
sequences of her own folly. In the old 
days no one had pnt out a hand to save her 
from a loveless marriage, but it should not 
be her fault if Flora fell into the same fatal 
error that had shadowed her own life. Here 
was a duly and an occupation even such as 
Hugh had told her she would find in her 
life; something to do at once for another 
that should leave her no time for vain and 
selfish repiiiings over her own fate. 

“Listen to me. Flora,” she said, in a 
voice that was solemn from the earnestness 
of her meaning; “never, if I can prevent 
it, shall you be guilty of the sin of marrying 
one man whilst your heart belongs to an¬ 
other.” 

“Sin, Juliet!” faltered Flora. 

“Tes, for sin it is, and nothing less. Do 
you not know, child, that a wedding-gown 
and a gold ring and a few spoken words 
have no possible power to change the heart? 
Girls seem to think that with their wedding- 
day everything is altered and swept away— 
that their present life is ended, and a new 
self ushered in that will remember no more, 
nor feel nor think any longer the feelings or 
the thoughts of old. I tell you. Flora, it is 
not so. The man that you love to-day you 
will love after you are married to another, 
possibly all the more intensely because he is 
so hopelessly beyond your reach; the 
thoughts, the hopes, the longings that be¬ 
long to Wattle Ellison to-day, will be his 
on the morrow of your wedding, though a 
triple wedding-ring and thrice-told vows 
were to bind you to Jack Hartley. H girls 
thought of this oftener, there would be fewer 
unhappy marriages in the world. Quarrel 
with your Wattie if you like, and die an old 
maid—^you will be ten thousand times hap¬ 
pier so than if you become that most wretch¬ 
ed and miserable of God’s creatures, a 
loveless wife.” 

The earnestness of her words impressed 
the girl with a sort of terror—Flora was 
trembling in every limb. “ What shall I 
do?” she cried, clasping her hands together 
despairingly. “ Tou see, I have promised 
—how can I possibly get out of it now?” 

“ Did Captain Hartley say anything about 
calling here to-day?” 
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“Tes, he was to come about half-past 
twelve this morning to see me. I do 
not know how to meet him, I am so mis' 
erablel" 

Juliet glanced at the clock. 

“ Very well, Flora, if you will do exactly 
as I tell you, and leave everything to me, I 
wili see if I can get you out of this trouble.” 

“How good you are I” cried Flora, and 
she dung her arms round Juliet’s neck, and, 
amid a dood of tears, confessed many things 
to her about her foolish infatuation for Jack 
Bartley's handsome face, which had made 
her behave so hadly to Wattie—and how 
she loved Wattie with her whole heart and 
soul, but was afraid he was too angry and 
disgusted with her heartless dirting ever to 
forgive her or to care for her again. 

“ You are a very naughty silly girl,” said 
Juliet to her; “ but I am determined that 
you shall not be a wicked one as well. Now 
you must do exactly as I tell you. Go and 
put on your bonnet, and tell William to call 
you a cab. You are to go straight to Mrs. 
Dalinalne, and tell her I have sent you to 
lunch with her, and you can take her those 
dress patterns, and talk about that new 
dress I promised you, and stay there till I 
call for you this afternoon in the carriagd. 
If she is going out, you can still sit quietly 
there till I come for you, but you must prom¬ 
ise me not to come away from her house till 
1 fetch you.” 

“ I will do anything you tell me, Juliet,” 
answered the girl, meekly and gratefully. 

So it came to pass that when Captain 
Hartley was ushered half an hour later into 
the cool dower-scented drawing-room in 
Grosvenor Street, he found sitting there, 
not bis pretty gray-eyed, fair-headed fiancee, 
but her handsome sister-in-law, calm and 
self-possessed as usual outwardly, but in¬ 
wardly awaiting the Interview with no little 
trepidation. 

Now, to say the truth. Jack Hartley had 
heen ail the moruliig iii a very disturbed 
and uncomfortable frame of miud, and had 
been ever since a very early hour redecling 
with some dismay and a very bad headache 
on his last night’s after-dinner escapade. 

To say that he had been drunk overnight 
would perhaps be rather overstating the 
fact—but he certainly had taken more 
champagne than was usual to him, and, as 
he grimly reflected, it had been beastly 
sweet stufi, and bad flown to his bead in an 
unaccountable manner. 


He certainly admired and even liked Flora 
Travers very much indeed. He had sat 
next her at dinner, and had wandered about 
among the rosebeds in the darkened garden 
with her afterwards. The night air had 
been soft and balmy, the night odors had 
been sweet and soul-entrancing; there had 
been no listeners save the grasshoppers and 
the night moths with folded wings among 
the flower-beds, and no lookers-on save the 
silver stars and one jewel-eyed frog upon 
the gravel path, staring at them with all his 
might and main. 

Given all these fortuitous circumstances, 
and a young man and a maiden wandering 
about alone together in a shadowy garden, 
and given that the young man is of a seuti- 
mental and Impressionable turn of mind, 
and has taken rather more than is good for 
him, and that the maiden is fair to look 
upon; that her slight white-robed figure 
gleams out with graceful distinctness in the 
darkness, that her eyes shine upon him in 
the starlight with a softness which no gas- 
burners have ever imparted to them before; 
given all this, and you can have but oue in¬ 
evitable result—love-making. It may be 
only a little sham manufacture—a pretty 
make-believe on both sides; or it may be 
that, carried away by a temporary exalta¬ 
tion, the love assumes a more serious aspect, 
aud is made in real sober earnest; but in 
some shape or other you may be very sure 
that love-making will go on. 

Now, Jack Hartley had been so carried 
away into making much more serious love 
than he bad any idea of. 

When he drove down to that Hurliiigham 
dinner he had no more intention of propos¬ 
ing to pretty Flora Travers than he had of 
eloping with his grandmother. So that 
when he awoke the following morning, and 
realized that he had not only proposed to 
her, hut had also been accepted, he was, to 
say the least of it, very much disturbed. 

Not that he in any way objected to the 
little spoilt beauty. Shu was ebanaing, a 
dear little girl, a prize any man might be 
proud of; but onr friend Jack was not ex¬ 
actly in a position for marrying anything 
short of an heiress with five thousand a 
year. 

His own income was small, and ids debts 
were alanningly large, aud had a way of 
increasing weekly and yearly with a fe.irful 
steadina-3 and regularity; and Jack knew 
very well that Flora was no heiress, aud 
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tlict with no money of hers could that long 
list of debts be paid off. 

Nevertheless, Jack Hartley was a gentle¬ 
man, and no idea of not keeping to his bar¬ 
gain entered for one moment into his head. 

As he puiled on his boots, and rang the 
hell for his shaving water, he cursed himself 
for a fool to have been carried away by a 
pair of gray eyes and a soft iittle white hand, 
and ait the witchery of a midsummer night, 
into doing so very mad a deed as he had 
been guilty of the evening before; but all 
the same, he sent for a button-hole flower, 
and took very particular pains with his dress 
and general appearance, and started off with 
eager punctuality for his interview with the 
girl who bad promised to become his wife. 

“ I called to see Miss Travers,” he said, 
when he had shaken hands with Juliet. 

“Tes, I know. Captain Hartley,” she an¬ 
swered ; “ but flora has gone out to lunch.” 

“Gone out!” he repeated, in astonish¬ 
ment. 

“Yes, I have sent her out; and, if you 
will not mind. Captain Hartley, I want to 
have a little talk to you myself.” 

“ O, certainly, Mrs. Travers;” but, man¬ 
like, as soon as he scented opposition, be 
began to make up his mind to stick to flora 
with all his might. 

“Do you know. Captain Hartley,” began 
Juliet, rather nervously, fiidgo’ting with the 
trimmings of her dress as she spoke, “ 1 am 
afraid this is rather a foolish business alto¬ 
gether between you and flora.” 

“ How foolish?” he asked, a little stiffly. 

“ Well, I need not tell you that a marriage 
between you would be utterly out of tbe 
question. X do not think that, from all I 
have heard, you are in a position at all; and 
Flora would have nothing but what her 
father might allow her—which would not be 
much, were she to marry you—as I am sure 
he would most strongly object to it. And 
—forgive me if I appear impertinent—but 
it is said that you have extravagant habits, 
and are very much in debt—is it not so? 
Of course hsr father would expect you to 
relinquish the one and to clear yourself 
from the other—may I ask how you would 
propose doing so?” 

Jack Hartley was silent. He sat forward 
on his chair, and twisted his hat about in 
his hands, and looked rather sulky. 

“ Flora has been entrusted to my care,” 
continued Juliet, “and I consider myself 
answerable to her patents for any impru¬ 


dence she may be led Into whilst staying 
with me; so you must forgive my speaking 
to you so openly upon this subject. Cap¬ 
tain Hartley, excuse me for telling you that 
I don't believe that you are prepared to alter 
your whole style of living for Flora’s sake, 
neither do I think that she is the sort of 
girl who would be happy as a poor man’s 
wife.” 

“ How can I propose to a girl one evening 
and give her up the next morning?” said 
Jack, surlily; “how can you expect me to 
do such a blackguard thing? At all events, 
let me plead my cause, such as it is, to her 
parents.” 

“ That is precisely wliat I want to avoid; 
at present, no one knows anything about it 
but you two and myself—let us all three 
settle that it is a foolish and impossible idea, 
and there need be nothing more said about 
it.” 

“ But Flora herself will not consent to 
give me up, Mrs. Travers; and if the dear 
little girl is willing to stick to me, by George, 
1 will stick to her!’’ 

“Flora,” answered Juliet, with a smile— 
for she had no intention of lowering her 
sister-in-law’s dignity, nor of wounding Cap¬ 
tain Hartley's feelings, by revealing to him 
that Flora was not in the least in love with 
him, and had only accepted him from pique 
with another man—“ Flora is, I am happy 
to say, too sensible to wish to carry on an 
engagement which she knows can never re¬ 
sult iu marriage, and which can only bring 
trouble on you both. I have had a long 
talk with her this morning, and she has de¬ 
cided to be guided by me entirely; and if 
you will consent to look upon your last 
night’s words to her as a piece of folly on 
both sides which had better be forgotten as 
soon as possible, she has commissioned me 
to tell you that she will do the same, as she 
is sure that it will be better for your happi¬ 
ness to forget her.” 

“You mean to say that she wants to 
break it off, then?” 

“Yes, I think she does; and fortunately 
you have not known each other long enough 
for it to be more than a transient pang to 
either of you. I shall send Flora home in 
a few days; and if you do not meet her till 
next season, you will probably have quite 
got over any little awkwardness by that 
time, .and be very thankful to me for having 
spared you the misery of a marriage on a 
very small and inadequate income,” 
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' Jack Hartley began pacing up and down 
the room. It was really a wonderful piece 
of luck to have things so comfortably taken 
oat of his hands, and to have the way to an 
honorable retreat so comfortably opened to 
him. Of course the idea of marriage with 
a penniless girl was madness—it couldn’t 
be thought of j he ought to be too thankful 
to any one who saved him from the misery 
of a comfortless lodgiagi a badly-dressed 
wife, possible babies, ill-cooked dinners, 
cheap cigars, and amaid"of-all-work. Even 
a passing thought of these things made him 
shudder with horror and disgust. Mrs. 
Travers was quite right; he was not suffi¬ 
ciently in love with Flora to be able even to 
contemplate with equanimity such an utter 
revolution in his life for her sake; he had 
better by all means resign her at once, and 
be satisfied that he had done all an honora¬ 
ble man could be expected to do to fulfil the 
rash eugagement he had so foolishly entered 
into; he bad been perfectly ready to fulfil 
his part of the contract, and if she and her 
relations had seen fit to draw back, why, he 
ought to thank his stars for getting off so 
easily, and be perfectly content. 

perfectly content, of course. 

And yet there was a hankering at his 
heart for another sight of her gray eyes, and 
the small fair head, and the saucy red lips 
that somehow, now that they were to bo 
taken away from him, seemed to become 
more precious in his sight than they had 
ever appeared before. 

“I suppose! might not see her again— 
just to wish her good-by?” he said, rather 
piteously, stopping in his uneasy walk about 
the room in front of Juliet’s chair, whilst a 
vision of one more kiss froui those sweet 
lips floated temptingly before his imagina¬ 
tion. 

“Certainly not,” answered Juliet; and 
she could not help laughing, for she pictured 
to herself at once how Flora would weep 
and deplore her wickedness, and probably 
confess the whole truth about Wattieiir her 
self-reproaches, and so break down the 
whole course of her own strong line of argu¬ 
ment. “ Certainly not; no poasible good 
could come of it, and it would be only a 
very painful ordeal for her.” 

“ Well, I dare say you are right,” said 
Captain Hartley, ruefully. “ Will you tell 
lier I am sorry—I spoke rashly to her; I 
ought, of course, to have considered every¬ 
thing—and 1 wouldn’t drag her down to a 


wretchedly poor marriage for the world. X 
shall always be fond of her, and grateful to 
her for being willing to have me—but it is 
better not; and now 1 think 1 will go, Mrs. 
Travers.” 

So, with a tremble of real emotion in his 
broken words,such as he had hardly believed 
himself capable of feeling for little Flora 
Travers, Captain Hartley took his leave, 
walked somewhat unsteadily down Grosve- 
nor Street, owing to an unusual dimness be¬ 
fore his eyes, then turned into Bond Street, 
where he encountered a friend, into whose 
arm he linked his own, and by the time he 
bad reached his club in Fall Mall bad, under 
the influence of congenial society and a good 
cigar, completely recovered his equanimity 
and hia usual good spirits. 

Wattle Ellison was hard at work at his 
chambers in the Temple. No painting lit¬ 
ter, no easels with half-finished pictures 
upon them were to be seen about his rooms 
now, as in the old days when he had aspired 
to be a Hoyal Academician, and had copied 
Gretchenlludenbach’s gentle face as a study 
for his “Joan of Arc.” Somewhere or 
other up in a lumber-room, behind several 
dusty portmanteaus, and a pile of very much 
dustier law papers, that same canvas was 
leaning with its face to the wall, just as it 
had been left on the morning of Georgie 
Travers’s death—with the figure of Joan of 
Arc drawn in, and Gretchen Kudenbach’s 
face, fairly finished, shining like the head 
of a saint out of the blank canvas, whilst a. 
confused mass of black chalk scratches all 
round it served dimly to shadow forth the 
howling raving multitude that were to have 
been seen struggling and fighting below her 
scaflold. 

Long ago had Wattle Ellison done with, 
such idle fancies of a short cut to fame and 
fortune. His table now-a-days is covered 
with briefs, his clerk looks in every now" 
and then to receive orders and directions, 
and his face looks very stern and aged since 
the days when he was poor Georgie’s penni¬ 
less lover who rode his uncle’s horses, and 
had much ado to keep himself in. boots and 
breeches through the.hunting season. 

Presently the clerk comes in with a cup 
of coffee and a piece of dry toast on a tray, 
announcing it somewhat pompously as 
“your lunch, sir.” Mr. Ellison answers, 
*^A11 right, put it down,” and goes on with 
bis reading and taking notes till the coffee 
gets stone-cold, when he drinks it all off at 
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a gulp, and munclies the toast with his eyes 
still riveted upon the blue pages of the draft 
in his hand. 

Little enough time has a rising young bar* 
rister, with a fast-spreading reputation for 
talent, for any such trivial occupation as 
luncheon1 

Presently the clerk looks in again. 

“If you please, sir/* he says, with some 
hesitation, “there is a lady wishes to speak 
to you.*’ 

“ Eh, what—a lady? Some begging gov¬ 
erness, I suppose. 1 can’t possibly see her, 
Adams.” 

“So I told her, sir,” said Adams, doubt¬ 
fully; “ but she seemed to think you would 
be sure to speak to her—and she is a lady, 
sir, and none of your hegging-women.” 

“ Very well, go and ask her her name.** 

Presently Adams came back with Mrs. 
Travers’s card between a very much ink- 
stained finger and thumb. 

“ Show her iu at once.” 

And Juliet enters. 

“ I am very sorry to disturb you, Wattie,** 
eays Juliet, when she bad shaken hands 
with him, and had taken the chair he has¬ 
tened to offer her. “ I wontdetain you one 
moment; I only want to ask you if you will 
go down to Broadley next Sunday.*' 

“Why, is Mr. Travers ill?” he asked, 
quickly. 

“ Not at all, that I know of; but the old 
man is always, as you know, glad to see 
you; and, besides, Elora will beat home 
again,” added Juliet, looking down demure¬ 
ly at the threadbare carpet below her feet. 

“X don’t see what that has to do with 
me,” answered Wattie, with stern disappro¬ 
bation of Flora and her movements in his 
voice. 

“ Don’t you?” cried Juliet, looking up at 
him suddenly in her impetuous way; “ then 
I will tell you—I think it has everything to 
do with you. I am a very old friend of 
yours, Wattie, so I am going to take the 
liberty of telling you that you are just throw¬ 
ing your happiness away; and I can tell you 
that, if you wont take the trouble to put out 
your hand to take her, somebody else will 
save you the trouble.” 

“ If Flora prefers somebody else—** be¬ 
gan Wattie, stiffly. 

“She does nothing of the sort,” broke in 
Juliet, angrily; “and the proof is that she 
Is going back homo to Broadley again as free 
as when she came to me; and 1 can tell 


you,” she added, with a free translation of 
the events that had happened which was 
thoroughly feminine, “that if she had 
chosen she might have gone home engaged 
to Captain Hartley, and that she is not ought 
to be a proof to you that, whatever little 
faults she may have, her heart, at all events, 
is in the right place.” 

“Do you mean to say that Hartley pro¬ 
posed to her?” asked Wattie, excitedly; for 
the idea of a rival is never pleasing to any 
man. 

“ Certainly I do; and somebody else will 
probably do the same unless you look after 
her yourself. I have no patience with you, 
Wattie—letting a nice affectionate girl like 
Flora slip through your fingers, just because 
you don’t choose to take the trouble to 
speak to her.” 

“ It is not that, I assure you, Mrs. Trav¬ 
ers,” began Wattie, eagerly, and fiushiug a 
little as he spoke. “ I never meant to force 
Flora’s affections—and I have fancied late¬ 
ly that she did not care for me except as an 
old friend. She has been cold in her man¬ 
ner to me, and has done several things 
which she knew I did not wish her to do^ 
For instance, there was the day at Lord’s— 
could anything prove more plainly to a man 
that a girl did not care for him than that 
proves?” 

“O, what fools you men are!” cried 
Juliet; “why, her coldness to you and dis¬ 
regard of your wishes was just what showed 
how much she was thinking of you; and as 
to the cricket-match, why, she went in a 
dark-blue bonnet which made her look al¬ 
most plain, just because you are a Harrow 
man!” 

“So she did!” exclaimed Wattie, remem¬ 
bering the fact for the first time. “I did 
not notice it then.” 

“Why, you were blind 1 A more marked 
encouragement could not have been given 
to you. You men always seem to think a 
girl must throw herself into your arms be¬ 
fore you can believe in her sincerity, Now, 
don’t be a fool, my dear friend; go down to 
Broadley next Sunday, and see if I am right 
or not about her affection for you.” 

WatiieEllison promised somewhat shame¬ 
facedly that he would go down to Broadley, 
and JuUet shook hands with him and took 
her leave. 

From the Temple Mrs. Travers drove to 
Mrs. Dalraaine’s house, where Flora was 
waiting impatieiitiy for her. 
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“'Well, Flora, I bare settled it all for 
yon,” said Jnliet, as the two drove oS to¬ 
gether. “Captain Hartley has behaved 
very well, and acknowledged the wisdom of 
all I said to him. 1 have convinced him 
that an engagement with you would be the 
height of folly, as there would never he 
money enough for you to marry upon, and 
your father would never hear of it; so it’s 
all at an end, and he has sent you a pretty 
message, and we are neither of us ever going 
to allude to the subject again; he is not at 
all angry with you, and thinks you are quite 
right^and I don’t think he is very broken¬ 
hearted; so iet us never speak of it s^ain.” 

“ 0 Juliet, how can I ever prove my grat¬ 
itude to you?” 

“ Why, by doing exactly as I tell you. I 
am sorry to put an end to yonr visit, my 
dear, but 1 am going to send you home to¬ 
morrow.” 

“Not really?—0 Julietl” 

“Tea, really. Flora. Believe me, after 
what has passed, it would be very awkward 
for you to meet Captain Hartley; besides, I 
have promised him that you shall go—it is 
only right and fair to him.” 

Flora shed a few tears behind her .veil. 
“ I have been, very foolish and wrong, I 
know, Juliet dear,” she said; “but losing 
the rest of the season seems a dreadful 
punishment.” 

“ Well, take yonr punishment patiently,” 
said Juliet, laughing, “ and then perhaps it 
will turn out better than you expect; and 
he thankful, you foolish child, that you are 
not punished much more severely than by 
missing a few halls and /etes.” 

But of that other interview with Wattle 
Ellison at the Temple, and of his proposed 
visit to Broadley on the following Sunday, 
Juliet like a true tactician, said not a single 
word. 

They were passing down Bond Street, and 
stopped for a moment at one of the large 
jewellers’ shops. 

“You needn’t get out. Flora; I am only 
just going to ask if my bracelet is mended,” 
said Juliet, as she got out of the carriage. 

She went into the shop. A gentleman 
stood with bis back to her, leaning over the 
counter. It was her husband. 

A shopman was holding up before him a 
very handsome diamond locket, for which 
he was apparently bargaining, whilst several 
others of the same kind lay spread out in 
their velvet cases on the counter. 


“ I don’t think I can do better than have 
that one,” said Cis. 

“ Certainly, sir; it is quite the handsomest 
thing of the kind we have had for some 
time, and I am sure would give satisfaction* 
Where shail I send it for you, sir?” 

“ To Miss Kudenbach—120 Victoria Vil¬ 
las, Netting Hiil,” answered Cis, in a dis¬ 
tinct voice, dictating the address to the man, 
who wrote it down. 

“ I will call again,” said Juliet, turning 
to the door, to the man who had come for¬ 
ward to her. “ I find I have forgotten some¬ 
thing. I will call to-morrow.” 

And she got herself out of the shop and 
into her carriage with a sort of bruised gid¬ 
dy sensation one has after one has had a 
severe fall or a severe blow. 

“Was the bracelet done?” said Flora.- 
“ Why, how white you look, Juliet.” 

“Homel” said Juliet to the footman, 
who was waiting for orders, and spoke not 
another word aii the rest of the drive. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A SIAHOND IkiOEEI AITD A BOSEBUD. 

Gbetohek RuBEttBAcssatin her pretty 
little drawing-room in Victoria Villas, with 
both elbows leaning on the table, her chin 
in her hands, and her eyes fixed on some¬ 
thing in front of her. The something is a 
diamond-studded locket in a blue velvet case. 

Don’t be alarmed, gentle virtuous-souled 
reader—there is no disgraceful episode, no 
shameful meaning, attached to this spar¬ 
kling jewelled ornament. It is simply and 
solely a wedding present. 

When Gretchen Rudeabach had written 
to Cis Travers and asked him to come and 
see her, and had so prevented his accom¬ 
panying his wife to her dinner at Hurling- 
bam, it was that she really wished for his 
counsel and advice upon a very important 
subject. 

The fact was, that she had lately fallen 
in again with her old admirer, David Ander¬ 
son—no longer the- shambling, awkward, 
wild, red-bearded David of the old singing- 
class days in Blandford Street, but a sleek, 
well-mannered, well-to-do-looking David, 
inclined to be portly, and wearing irreproach¬ 
able clothes—who bore upon his outer man 
the impress of the success of his life, and 
who had the grave and serious aspect of a 
moneyed Scotch merchant. 
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3Ir. David Anderson stood now in his 
dead father's shoes, and was head partner 
of the hide and talJow business in Glasgow; 
and the younger Anderson, from his early 
experience and training in a good London 
house of business, had made a much more 
profitable thing out of hide and tallow than 
ever his somewliat humdrum and old-fash¬ 
ioned father had done. Mr. David Ander¬ 
son had his town house in Glasgovr and his 
country house near Dunoon, on the banks 
of the Clyde, where his widowed mother 
kept house for him, and where he soon be¬ 
gan to desire to histaJI a wife. 

Then he bethought himself of hia first 
love, the blue-eyed maiden with the Ger¬ 
man name, who had so snubbed and de¬ 
spised him iu the old days. 

It was not likely, thought our friend, with 
the serene self-satisfaction of a self-made 
wealthy man, and with, it must be owned, 
some knowledge of the weaknesses of the 
fair sex—it was not likely that she would 
scorn and despise'him now—now that he 
had so importaut a name in the hide and 
tallow business, and could offer her a rich 
and cumfortable home, with any number of 
servants at her command, and handsome 
carriages to drive about in. A plain and 
ungainly wooer presents a very different ap¬ 
pearance to the female mind when he is 
backed up by such arguments as these. 

So David Anderson came up to London 
and hunted up his old love with some little 
difficulty and a praiseworthy perseverance, 
and made her, without more ado, a plain 
statement of his means, and an offer of his 
hand and fortune. • ■- 

And then it was that Gretchen sent off 
for Cis Travers to ask his advice. 

She could no more have helped turning to 
him in any crisis of her life than she could 
help, in spite of her judgment and reason, 
considering him the best and dearest of men. 

There was about ibis little woman a 
humility of gratitude, a doglike fidelity, 
which nothing could ever alter or change iii 
her. She considered that she owed every 
success of her life to his boyish kindness to 
her, and she could never forget it. 

So she sent for him, to advise her whether 
she should marry David, or whether she 
should reject him. And Cis Travers gave 
her pretty nearly the same advice that he 
had i;iven her five years ago, when he used 
to walk with her to her music lessons iu 
Bloomsbury Square. He told her thatDavid 


was not half good enough for her, that he 
was rough and ungainly, that she would be 
throwing lierself away upon him, and that 
she must not think of it. 

Selfishly, as in the old days, though he 
could not marry her liimself, he did not 
want any one else to have her. 

Gretchoii, resenting iuwanlly every word 
that he said, promised, nevertheiess, to 
think it over for a day and a night before 
she decided. And when the day and night 
were over, she wrote to him and told him 
that, in spite of ins advice, she had deter¬ 
mined that she would many David, that he 
bad much improved in every way, and she 
felt sure that he would make her happy, 
and that she did not think it would be right 
to refuse so very good an offer. And by the 
same post she wrote to David, and iu a few 
simple grateful words accepted him for her 
lover. 

Cis Travers thereupon went out and 
bought her the diamond locket, and sent it 
to her with a letter so full of tragical re¬ 
proaches aud despairing reproofs to her for 
her cruelty to him, and broken-hearted 
prayers for her happiness,that even Gretchen 
could not help laughing at it as the most ab¬ 
surd and extravagant letter from a married 
mail to a woman who was nothing but his 
friend and his confidante, that could possibly 
have been penned. 

And the locket gave her no pleasure. It 
was too handsome a gift under the circum¬ 
stances, and Gretchen felt sure that her 
future husband would not approve of it. 

She was still sitting puzzlingover it when 
David Anderson came in. 

“Look here,’* she said to him; “Mr. 
Travers has just sent me this locket. X wish 
he had not—it is too handsome for me.” 

“ I don’t know about being too handsome, 
my dear,” answered her lover, looking at 
her proudly, “I could, and mean to, give 
you plenty of diamonds far handsomer than 
that, and 1 am sure they will be none too 
good for you; but that is too handsome a 
present for Mr. Travers to give you—^you 
are right there.” 

Gretchen had instinctively crushed up the 
offendingly exaggerated letter in her hand 
aud slipped it into her pocket as Mr. Ander¬ 
son entered. No occasion to make him 
jealous on the second day of her engage¬ 
ment to him I 

“Well,” she said, standing up aud shut¬ 
ting the case; “ I don’t like taking it, for I 
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feel sure his wife would not like his giving 
it to me;” and she blushed a little os she 
spoke. 

“ Very likely not, my dear. What do 
you mean to do about it?” 

“"VTliy, David, that is just what I was go¬ 
ing to ask you—what would you advise me 
to do?” she asked, with a sweet deferential 
glance up at him. 

“Send it back to him, my dear,” an¬ 
swered honest David. 

“ That is just whatl think I ought to do,” 
she answered; “ but how shall I do it? for 
he has been a very kind friend to mo all my 
life, and I should be very sorry to offend 
him or hurt his feelings.” 

“Well, Gretcheu, 1 should advise you to 
take it back yourself and give it to his wife; 
such a present should not go to any but a 
man’s own wife—let her have it and do 
what she likes with it.” 

“Touare quite right, David, and I will 
follow your advice,” cried Gretchen, with 
alacrity. And she folded the case back in 
its papers, locked it up in her desk, and de¬ 
termined to carry it back to Grosvenor 
Street herself on the morrow. 


It was Sunday afternoon, and Juliet was 
sitting alone; Sirs. Dalmaine had been 
lunching with her, but bad left. Flora had 
gone home two days ago, and Cis had gone 
out by himself. All at once the door opened, 
and Miss Rudenbach was announced. 

With everything within her kindling into 
an angry indignation at ihe name, Juliet 
rose from her chair to receive her visitor 
with wellbrcd surprise at the visit in her 
face. 

Gretchen came forward, blushing and 
trembling, bolding a white parcel in her 
hand. 

“ You will wonder at my calling on you, 
2ilrs. Travers,” she said, nervously; “ but I 
wanted to give you this—this parcel—it is a 
present which your husband—” 

Excuse me, Mademoiselle Rudenbach,” 
interrupted Juliet, with haughty sternness; 
“ if your business is with my husband, he 
is not at home; and surely whatever you 
may have to say to him cannot be fittingly 
said to his wife.” 

“But no—” answered Gretchen, looking 
up at her with a calm surprise in her blue 
eyes; “ I do nof want him; it is to you I 
wanted to speak. He is very kind—he has 
given me a present which is far too hand¬ 


some, and which I cannot take—I do not 
want to offend him, so I have brought it 
back to you. See here for yourself how 
handsome it is—you will understand that 1 
could not accept such a present.” 

She opened the case in her hand, and held 
out the flashing diamonds towards her. 

Mrs. Travers pushed it away from her 
without a glance; for had she not seen that 
locket before I 

“ presents from my husband to you,” she 
said with an indignant flush, “ are not 
things which you should dare to name to 
me. Keep your diamonds, Mademoiselle 
Rudenbach—I do not grudge them to you 
—but spare me at least the insult of your 
presence in iny house.” 

And then all at once it flashed upon 
Gretchen what she meant, and what Cis 
Travers’s wife took her for. With a cry of 
dismay she sprang towards her. 

“Mrs. Travers I what can you mean? 
What is it possible that you can liavd 
thought of me? Your*husbaud has been 
the kindest of my friends for years—this 
locket was bis wedding present to me—I am 
going to be married to Mr. Anderson.” 

“Going to be mandedl” repeated Juliet^ 
in astonishment. 

“ Yes* You have taken me fur a dread¬ 
fully wicked woman. Is it possible that he 
has never told you of all his kindness to me, 
when, without his help, X should have 
starved?” 

Juliet shook her head, feeling more and . 
more bewildered. And then Gretchen sat 
dowu near her and told her the whole story 
of her life, and how Cis had helped her and 
been kind to her when she was alon^ and 
ill, and penniless; and how he had been her 
friend ever since. 

She confessed to his wife with timid blush¬ 
es how at one time she had perhaps thought 
a little too much about Cis for her owu hap¬ 
piness, and how she had gone dowu to Soch- 
erne to see him married, and had prayed 
fervent prayers for the happiness of both 
husband and wife from her hidden corner 
ill the little country church. 

But long ago, she said—even on that very 
day—had such foolish thoughts been ban¬ 
ished from her heart, and Cis had been only 
to her the dearest and truest friend that any 
lonely woman could wish for. 

“IwisUI’had known all this longagol” 
said Juliet, with a sigh. And then, with 
one of those generous impulses which were 
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natural to her honest character, she went 
up close to the little pianiste, and took hold 
of her hands and kissed her. “ Will you 
forgive me,” she said, “for having done 
you a grievous wrong in my heart? Tes, it 
is quite true that I had thought badly of 
you; but I can never do so again. If Cis 
had told me about you long ago, I should 
have been glad and proud to have been your 
friend; is it too Late for me to become so 
now?” 

* ‘ Dear 3Xrs. Travers 1’ * murmured Gretch- 
en, overcome by the sudden kindness of her 
words. 

“Look here,” continued Juliet, taking 
up the velvet case from where she had 
dropped it a few minutes ago scornfully on 
the table; “ you will no longer refuse to ac¬ 
cept this locket, will you, if I ask you to 
take it as a joint gift from myself as well os 
from Cecil, with all my most sincere good 
wishes for the happiness of your married 
life.” 

And so Cecil Travers opened the door and 
found the two women sitting hand in hand 
together on the sofa, with the glittering 
diamond locket between them. No wonder 
that he stood still and stared at so unexpect¬ 
ed a sight. 

“I am congratulating Kademoiselle Ku- 
denbach on her engagement,” said Juliet, 
looking at her husband not without a spice 
of malicious delight at his evident confusion. 
“ She has been showing me the locket you 
have given her. I have asked her to let me 
share in the gift as well as in the good 
wishes.” 

And Cis could find no words wherein to 
answer her; he could only shake hands with 
Gretcheu in silence, and look unutterably 
foolish and awkward. 

After afew commonplace remarks relative 
to the weather, Gretchen wisely took her 
leave, aud left the husband and wife 
together. 

“Cis,” said Juliet, standing up close to 
her husband when they were alone—“ Cis, 
what a pity it is that you did not tell me 
what a great friend you were of Miss Ruden- 
bach’s long ago!” 

“Why should I have told you?” he an¬ 
swered, looking both sheepish and surly, 
and turning half away from her. 

Because you might have knowume well 
enough to have been sure tliat, bad you 
only dealt openly with me, X should not 
have been jealous, or have made myself dis¬ 


agreeable to you about her. I should have 
been very glad to have known her better^ 
for I think she is a charming young woman. 
But, as it is, you have not dealt fairly by 
her, for your silence has made me do her 
and you a grievous injustice. Cis, I have 
suspected you wrongly, and I beg your 
pardon.” 

“ I am glad you are sorry for it,” he an¬ 
swered, surlily. Cis had no perception of 
the generous candor which had prompted 
her to the avowal of her mistake; he had 
no responding generosity to meet her half¬ 
way in her effort to make things slraighter 
and better between them; he could only re¬ 
vile her with a sort of conceited assumption 
of superiority which she could not but 
resent. 

“ If I was suspicious, it was your own do¬ 
ing,” she answered, with some show of 
temper. “Why did you never speak the 
truth to me? There was no harm in it. 
Why did you make a mystery of it, aud tell 
me lies about it? Why, Cis,” she added, 
passionately, “ even if you had loved her, 
and bad told me the truth, I could have 
forgiven you betterl” 

And then the small heart that there was 
in the man came up all on a sudden to the 
surface. 

loved herl” he said, with a sort of 
groan; and sank down into a chair, cover* 
Ing his face with his hands. 

With a great pitying sympathy welling up 
in her own sinful sorrowing heart, Juliet 
laid her hand upon her husband’s bent head, 
and kissed bis fsdr ruffled locks very ten¬ 
derly. 

“My poor Cis I” she said, with a great 
gentleness, “ we have made a dreadful mis¬ 
take of our lives, haven’t we? But some¬ 
how or other we have got to bear the con¬ 
sequences of our errors together; let us not 
make it harder to live out our lives together 
—for we have both of us much to bear with 
and to forgive in each other.” 

So they kissed one another in silence, 
and Cis, feeling a little humbled and sub¬ 
dued, went away and left her. 

For the first time in his life, some dim 
perception of the superiority of his wife’s 
character to his own came vaguely over 
him. 

He saw that there hod been no feminine 
spitofulness, no littleness of soul, in her 
tender tolerant words to him—she had not 
been shocked nor disgusted by bis half- ad- 
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mission of bis affection for Gretcben; no 
torrent of angry reproaches had poured 
from her lips. On the contrary, she had 
seemed at once to understand and to sym¬ 
pathize with him, and to pity his troubie as 
one who had no thought lor herseif, but 
only of him. 

For the first time it struck him that pos¬ 
sibly she too had suffered, and that lier life, 
as site had said, had been a mistake as well 
as his own. 

He remembered, like a voice out of an¬ 
other life, how, long ago, she had told him 
that she had no heart to give to him, and he 
wondered a little where and how that lieart 
about which he had troubled himself so lit¬ 
tle had gone. He was, however, too selfislx 
and indolent to disturb himself long about 
anything that did not concern his own per¬ 
sonal comfort, and soon dismissed the sub¬ 
ject from ills thoughts. 

But Juliet was the happier and the better 
for that little insight into her husband’s 
heart, aud for the forbearance and tender¬ 
ness which it had called out in herself to¬ 
wards him. And so, although Hugh Flem¬ 
ing had already put the waters of the Eng¬ 
lish Channel between himself and her, and 
she was to see him no more, a little of the 
blackness and darkness of the heavy clouds 
that encompassed her had even now been 
cleared away out of her daily life. 

meanwhile, on that same sammer Sunday 
afternoon, another and very different scene 
was being acted out under the walnut tree 
on the lawn at Broadley House. 

An idyl ever graceful and ever new—" the 
old, old story ” that never loses its charm 
nor Us sweetness, however many times in 
the world’s history it is repeated—was being 
told over again under the fluttering branches 
of the tree which Flora had once in idle 
fancy likened to a cathedral isle, and which 
became in very truth a shrine to her on this 
day. 

The sunshine glinted down through the 
aromatic-scented walnut leaves upon her 
drooping yellow head and sweet downcast 
face, and fluttered about the soft draperies 
of her simple dress, os Wattle Ellison told 
her, in strong manly words, the story of his 
deep love. 

Divested of her fashionable London gar¬ 
ments, of her crowd of admirers, of all the 
coquetry and unreality of herflrst season’s 
experiences. Flora Travers seemed to have 
been transformed once again into the sim¬ 


ple country maiden whom be had alwayc 
known and loved; nor had her six weeks of 
town life been altogether an unmixed evil 
to her, in that they had taught her to un¬ 
derstand her own heart, and to value the 
sterling affection of the man who, not being 
blind to her faults, loved her in spite of 
them, more than all the flattery and adula¬ 
tion that had lately turned her head, bus 
had not been able to spoil iier heart. 

And presently Wattle took the hand which 
she had promised him upon his arm, and 
under the shady lime tree avenue and out 
through the yellow cornfields, where thr, 
harvest was already beginning, they strolled 
slowly down to the churchyard in the val¬ 
ley, where scarlet geraniums, and migno¬ 
nette, and great clusters of white clove oar- 
nations had turned poor Georgie’s grave 
into a very wilderness of loveliness; and 
there, standing up together hand in band 
by the white cross round which a crimson 
rose had been twined by loving hands. 
Wattle Ellison told over again to her sistea- 
the short sad story of his first love. 

“ 1 am snre that she sees us this day. 
Flora, and that her blessing is upon lu 
both,” said Wattle, with his simple child¬ 
like faith; and then he stooped down, and 
Flora’s first present from her future hus¬ 
band was a rosebud off her sister’s grave. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE EWD OF ir. 

The sceue shifts, and we are at Sotherae 
again: Sotherne without its roses and with 
its great woods all stripped and bare, and 
with the winds and rmns of Decembei 
moaning dismally among its quaint twisted 
chimneys. 

Yet, spite of the dreary autumn weathec, 
Sotherne looks less dism^ than it has done 
for many a day. There are fires in eveir 
room, and every window in the long gabled 
facade is unshuttered, and there are foot¬ 
steps aud voices along its passx^es from 
moruing till night, for Sotherne’s mistress 
has come back to live in it again. 

The house in Grosvenor Street Is let, and 
Mrs. Travers has allowed it to be understood 
that tUe home of her fathers Is, for the fu¬ 
ture, to be her headquarters: at which the 
neighborhood generally rejoiced greatly. 

A place like Sotherne is a dead loss to a 
county when it is shut up and uninhabited; 
and even in Mrs. Blair’s long and tranquil 
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leign It was a useless house, as far as so- 
eiability is concerned. 

But now that Mr. and Mrs. Travers have 
come to setlle down there for the best part 
of the year, the whole population seems to 
have brightened and furbished itself up, in 
its delight to welcome them back. There 
have been more dinner-parties and dances 
given this autumn than have been remem¬ 
bered for many years; and great was the 
joy and excitement when it became known 
that, as soon as Christmas should be over, 
two entertainments on a large scale would 
be held within Sotheme’s ancient walls— 
the first a juvenile dance and Christmas- 
tree, and the second a full-blown ball to 
which “ everybody ” was to be asked. 

Cecil had consented to leave London and 
to return to Sotherne more willingly than 
Juliet had thought it possible. For the first 
few weeks he amused himself at playing the 
country squire on his wife’s property, but 
after a while he got tired of wandering 
about the fields with the headkeeper or the 
bailiff, and making ignorant remarks and 
suggestions, to which these gentlemen lis¬ 
tened in silence, with a respectful smile, 
but which they did not dream of acting 
upon. As he had no country tastes or pur¬ 
suits, he soon found the time hang heavily 
on his hands, and sat all day long in the 
library reading French novels or dozing idly 
in his chair. 

“ 'Would you like to go up to town again, 
Cis?” said his wife to him more than once; 
“ I am sorry now we came to Sotherne— 
you seem to find it so wearisome; would 
jt)U like to go back?” 

“No; of what use would that be?” he 
would answer, fretfully. “ I am not feel- 
ing well—I had just as soon be quiet.” 

And something in bis peevish answers 
and pale pinched face made Juliet a little 
uneasy on his account. There was surely 
something more than his usual fretfulness 
and llstiessness upon him. Every other- 
day he would go over to Broadley and sit 
with his father for an hour or so, and often, 
as she saw them together, Juliet thought 
tliatthe old squire—who still rode to bounds 
in a quiet way and tramped about bis fields 
with his gun on his shoulder and his setter 
behind him to pick up a brace of pheasants 
or a couple of rabbits, and who still took a 
lively interest in his “Field” and his 
“ Sporting Gazette ”—was by far the young¬ 
er man of the two. 


Once a week, indeed, Cecil seemed to 
brighten up a little at the arrival of a weekly 
letter, which, at Juliet’s special request, 
Mrs. David Anderson never forgot to write 
to him; and the only thing to which he 
seemed to look forward with any degree of 
pleasure or animation, was the prospect of 
a visit from Gretchen and her husband, 
which they had promised to pay when the 
winter should be over. Something more 
than the despondency of a weak character 
was in the perpetual fretfulness and depres¬ 
sion of spirits to which Cecil Travers had 
now become habitually .subject. Sometimes 
Juliet thought his health must be breaking 
up altogether, and sometimes she even 
feared for his mind. Several times she en¬ 
treated him to'see a doctor; but Cis only 
shook her ofi impatiently, and refused to 
listen to her advice. 

Juliet was sitting one afternoon in the 
little morning-room where so many of the 
scenes of her early life had been acted out. 
A foreign letter lay on the writing-table in 
front of her—a letter dated from the shores 
of the Lake of Como—sweet-scented with 
the pale double violets which bad been en¬ 
closed in it, and breathing the fragrance of 
a thoroughly happy heart in every line. 

Never, wrote Flora, were two people more 
suited to each other than she and her dear 
■Wattle—their days were one succession of 
unbroken happiness—long days of sunshine 
and of peace, of wanderings side by side 
under the chestuut trees, or of lazy dreamy 
hours on the bosom of the blue lake. They 
were in no liurry to come home; a very 
fairy-land indeed had the purple mountains 
and the calm waters of Northern Italy be¬ 
come to them. 

Juliet put down the letter with a happy 
smile. She had done some good there, she 
felt, and longed a little selfishly for the 
honeymoon days to be over, and for Wattle 
aud his pretty bride to be at home again and 
within her reach, where the sight of their 
happiness might be a perpetual pleasure 
aud interest to her. 

Another letter lay beside her, from her 
stepmother—a letter written in a very dif¬ 
ferent spirit. 

Since Juliet had returned to live at So- 
tlieme, she had taken herself, by so doing, 
completely out of the reach of Mrs. Lamp- 
lough’s slanderous tongue. Living a quiet 
life alone wi:h Cis at Sotherne, and Colonel 
Fleming gone back again to India, it would 
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iave been difficult for any female friend, 
bowever spitefully inclined, to have spoken 
harmful words of her. Mrs. Lamplough 
.deemed it wise to ignore all disagreeable 
and dangerous allu.sions, and to keep up a 
brisk coi-respondence, teeming with flatter¬ 
ing words and exaggerated expressions of 
nSectlon to her “dearest Juliet.” 

In truth, the poor woman could not afiord 
to lose Juliet’s friendship, for she was very 
far from contented with her lot. 

Marriage with the Rev.Daniel Lamplough 
whom she soon discovered to be a selfish 
mid vulgar domestic tyrant, was anything 
but the bliss she had at one time expected 
It to be. Instead of being allowed to have 
her own way, to give entertainments, to 
dress fashionably, and to mix in “aristo¬ 
cratic circles,” as had once been her dream, 
Mrs. Lamplough found herself a slave, 
bound hand and loot under a threefold tyr¬ 
anny. Her husband, her sister-in-law, and 
her sour-visaged maid, seemed to vie with 
each otlier to thwart her in every trifie, and 
to make her iife a perfect misery. She 
hardly knew which of these three person¬ 
ages she hated the most. She could not do 
the smallest thiug, from altering the posi¬ 
tion of an amchair, to dismissing a honse- 
maid) or inviting a friend to dinner, with¬ 
out obtaining permission from one or other, 
and often from all, of these three poten¬ 
tates: and her woridlincss, and sinfulness, 
and general similitude to the children of the 
devil was so often cast in her teeth, and be¬ 
moaned over by her persecutors, that she 
began to detest the very name of religion, 
and once had the boldness to tell her hus¬ 
band that if the children of righteousness 
were ail like him, she should infinitely pre¬ 
fer to belong to the family of sin—a flaring 
piece of blasphemy, lor which she was prac¬ 
tically sent to Coventry for more than a 
week, as her husband refused to speak to 
her, dined from Monday till Saturday at his 
club, because he said that lie could not sit 
at meat with so hardened a sinner, groaned 
aloud when he met her about the house, 
and, what was the worst penaiice of all, 
pr.ayed specially at morning and evening 
family prayers, before all the servants, that 
! the Almighty might be pleased to turn the 
lieart of his dear butsinful and erring wife. 
A few months of sucli treatment were suffi¬ 
cient completely to alter and to subdue the 
unhappy woman; lier only pleasure now 
i was in writing long miserable letters to 
Juliet, in which she poured out full de¬ 


scriptions of lier woes and troubles, and 
bitter repentance for having ever married 
again, and often deep sorrow for all her 
past oficnees and wrong dealings towards 
her stepdaughter. Her letters were a very 
jeremiad of misery; and Juliet, who was 
generous, although to the last she could 
never qui'e believe in anytliing she said, 
forgave her freely, and kept up tlie corre¬ 
spondence. She wrote to her tliis afternoon 
a long clieerful comforting letter, in which 
she tried to raise her spirits and make her 
look more hopefully at all the troubles and 
worries of her self-chosen life. 

And then, as the short winter afternoon 
began to draw in, and it became almost too 
dark to see to write, she left the writing- 
table and went to sit down on a low seat in 
the window. 

Outside, the wind howled and moaned dis¬ 
mally among the naked branches of the 
trees, the sky was heavy and lowering, the 
dead leaves fluttered across the lawn in a 
melancholy way. 

It grew darker and darker—one by one 
the more distant objects in the landscape 
faded away indistinctly into thegrayuess of 
the coming night, till at last only the twisted 
rosebushes in the bed just outside the win¬ 
dows gleamed out of the dark background, 
lit up from the flrelight within the room, 

Bock upon Juliet’s memory came the 
vivid picture of just such another evening 
long ago, when the winter winds bad so 
howled and moaned, and the dreary dark¬ 
ness liod come on and left her sitting there 
staring out into it with hopeless teai'ful eyes. 
She remembered how, on that other winter 
evening, there had come the sudden rush of 
a horse up the avenue and the clanging peal 
of tl;e bell at the hall-door; and then all had 
been hurry, aud confusion, and dismay, Ull 
poor Georgia had been brought into her 
house to die. Very vividly that deathbed 
came back to Juliet’s mind to-day—the 
long sad night-watch, the broken-hearted 
grief of the old squire, the painful bustle of 
the arrival of Wallie and Cecil from town, 
and then the last scene of all, and the dying 
girl’s last words, when she had extracted 
that fatal mistaken promise from herself, 
and clasped her hand into that of Cecil. 

As Juliet thought it all over, slow sad 
tears of sorrow for her dear friend, and of 
regret for her own wasted life, coursed one 
by one down upon her clasped hands. 

With a shudder as of some premonition 
of evil, she knew not what, she rose from 
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the window as old Higgs suddenly opened 
the door and stood before her. 

“What is it, Higgs?’* she asked, just in 
the very words iu which she had asked it 
on that evening long ago. 

“ Would you come into the library, 
ma’am?” said the old butler, with rather a 
frightened face. “ I don’t think that mas¬ 
ter can be well, for he never moved when I 
took the lamp in, uor answered me when I 
asked if he liad any letters for the post.” 

“He was asleep,” answered Juliet, with 
a strange flutter of terror at her heart as 
she hastened from the room. 

They went into the library together— 
Juliet first, with her quick impetuous step, 
and Higgs following her, trembling all over 
from head to foot. 

Cecil sat upriglibin his armchair, with his 
back towards the door. A shaded reading- 
lamp stood on the table in front of him, 
and flung a bright circle of light just round 
it, and ghostly shadows about the large 
room and over its oaken furniture and heavy 
bookcases. HU elbows were on the table 
in front of him, aud his hands both put up 
shading hU face, aud before him lay au open 
writing-case and a haif-iiuUhed letter upon 
it. When they came in he never turned itt 
his chair, uor lifted his head, nor dropped 
his hands, uor moved one single hair's 
breadth in his attitude. 

“Cis, look upl speak tomel” cried Ju¬ 
liet, with a sharp riiigiug voice of horror, 
as she sprang towards him and touched hU 
shoulder. And then she caught away his 
hands, aud they were cold and stiff; she 
saw that bis face was white aud altered, and 
bis eyes wide open and flKed—for iu them 
was the solemn immovable stare of death. 

For Cecil Travers would never move or 
look up, nor evermore speak to her again 1 
»••«««• 

Six months have come aud goue, aud 
summer is iu the land again. It is six 
months since Cecil Travers was laid beside 
his sister in Socherue churchyard — six 
months, during which the crops have beeu 
sown and sprung up, and well-nigh ripened, 
and the trees have budded and unfolded 
themselves into midsummer glory, and 
myriads of summer birds and insects havo 
beeu usiiered into life and happiness, atul 
whole showers of roses have covered SotU- 
erne’s walls with a maiiile of beauty. 

In these six mouths Juliet Travers has 
recovered from the severe illness which the 
terrible shock of her husband’s sudden 


death had brought upon her; and now re* 
dines very pale and thin in her deep crape 
aud snowy widow’s cap, on a low coucb 
that has been wheeled out on to the lawa 
for her, under the elm trees. 

Juliet has mourned for Cecil truly and 
deeply—not with the mourning of a widow 
who has lost her supporter and her other 
self, but rather with the gentle grief of a 
mother over some sickly wayward child, 
who has been to her more au occupation 
aud a duty than a comfort or a pleasure. 

But to all such mourning, when it doea 
not wrench up the very roots aud vitals of 
our hearts, when it does not alter our na¬ 
ture, nor throw an impenetrable gloooa 
over our whole lives—to all such mourning, 
when it is sad but not bitter, there comes a 
natural end. Aud to Juliet’s mourning 
that end bad come; her illness—many days 
of unconscious delirium, many weeks of 
utter prostration and weakness too great for 
thinking—had placed a wide gulf, a blank 
of vacancy, between herself aud the past. 
A new life is now opening before her, and, 
with her sense of fi'eedum in the realization 
of her widowhood, new hopes aud ixew 
thoughts are beginning to stir within her. 

She had called for her writing materials 
to be brought out to her on the low table 
beside her sofa, aud is sitting now with a 
blank sheet of paper before her, her pen idle 
in her hand, and her eyes fixed with a not 
unhappy look iu them upon the distant blue 
hills beyond the valley. 

“Shall 1? dare I?” she is saying over 
again to herself, whilst a little smile plays 
about her lips. 

Then all on a sudden she pushes aside 
her writing materials, and rising, with a 
somewhat weak aud trembling step, walks 
across the lawn into the house through the 
moruiug'room window. 

And what do you suppose she does there, 
daughter of £ve as she is? 

Why, first she carefully shuts the door, 
aud then she moves away a sofa from be¬ 
fore a lung mirror that Alls up one end of 
the room, and, with a blush that would uot 
misbecome a maiden of nineteen, she takes 
off her widow’s cap, aud surveys her own 
fair image in the glass. 

And fair it is, despite her eight-aud- 
tweuty years, and despite the saddened lines 
which suffering aud sorrow have traced 
U'jou her face. 

Her small dark head, with its crown of 
polished plaits, is upheld as proudly of 
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old; her glorlovis eyes are as deep atid as 
tender — ay, and as full of fire; the rich 
curve of her lips, the regular outline of her 
oval face, aud her figure—which, if it is a 
shade more matronly, is as perfect in its 
graceful curves — and as full of subtle 
charm, as when she first greeted Hugh 
Fleming standing out upon the doorstep of 
her home, aud he had thought her the love¬ 
liest and fairest among English maidens. 

Tes; she could acknowledge to herself 
without vanity that her beauty had not yet 
left her, that she was still lovely with a love¬ 
liness which, had it ever power to charm 
aud to fascinate him, must do so still. 

Then she pinned on the disfiguring cap, 
aud went out and sat down again before her 
writing-case aud began to write rapidly and 
hastily, with a glad rosy flush coming and 
going upon her downbent face. 

** Why should we waste any more of our 
lives apart from each other? We have suf¬ 
fered too much and too long to care any 
longer for the empty conventionalities aud 
the idle gossip of strangers who do not know 
what our life’s story has been. I am pre¬ 
pared very gladly to be called heartless and 
disrespectful to poor Cecil’s memory, and-to 
he a nine days’ wonder aud scandal to my 
native county, if only by so doing I may 
but have you with me agaiu. Dear Hugh! 
come back to me, for truly I have hungered 
aud thirsted for the sight of you, for too 
many weary days, to bear absence from you 
with anything like patience, now that noth¬ 
ing more need stand between us forever. 
Our lives have beeu half wasted apart; let 
us not lose any more of the precious golden 
days which might be spent together. Dar¬ 
ling, come back to me; do not give me the 
bitter humiliation of being rejected by you 
for tbe third time I” 

Nor does he. 

Within a few mouths of tbe receipt of 
that letter, Hugh Fleming is in England 
again; and when a year is over since Cecil 
has beeu carried to his grave, he goes down 
to Sotherne one morning by the early train, 
and Juliet, and Mrs. Dawson, aud Wattle, 
and Flora meet him iu Soiberue church, 
just iu their everyday clothes, only that 
Juliet has doffed her crape and wears a 
simple gray dress, plain as any nun^s; the 
•old vicar stands in the chancel with his 
spectacles on his nose and his open prayer- 
book iu liis baud, aud a few villagers drop 
in to look and to w'onder; and iu this fash¬ 


ion these two, who have loved and suffered 
so long, are married at last to each other. 

Of course, as she had prophesied, it was a 
nine days’ scandal to the neighborhood, 
who knew nothing of her life; but to Cecil’s 
family she had told her story, and they for¬ 
gave her, and were not offended with her 
for marrying the man she had loved for so 
long—and that was enough for Juliet. 

Another distress to the couuty was that 
Colouel and Mrs. Fleming did not go away 
for a wedding tour, like all other decent 
and respectable brides and bridegrooms, 
hut that, shaking hands with the little wed¬ 
ding party at the church door, they walked 
off together arm-in-arm up the hill to the 
house, where they immediately took up 
their abode without any sort of outward re¬ 
joicing, and with no thought of going away 
even for a week. 

One more glimpse of my heroine before 
we say goud-by to her. She is standing on 
the lawn with her husband a few days after 
her marriage, and together they are iVatch- 
lug a glowing golden winter sunset shedding 
its glory over the landscape below. 

It is just such another evening as the one 
with which my story opened, only that, iu 
place of the golden-heated glow of October, 
it is imw the paler but scarcely less lovely 
light of the finest and warmest of February 
days. Crocuses and snowdrops are spring¬ 
ing up iu the gardeu-beds around them, and 
blackbirds aud thrushes are awaking after 
tiieir Jong winter silence to welcome the 
coming spring with a very concert of joy. 

Anew life dawns upon the earth. A. new 
life, too, is opeiiing for the husband and 
wife. Juliet, with a deep thankfulness in 
her sobered face, is looking out with sol¬ 
emnly glad eyes over the familiar scene, and 
Hugh is looking at her face. 

** Darling,” he says, drawing her to him 
with a sudden flash of tenderness, ”it is 
good to be together at last, is it not? Wd 
have suffered so much iu the past—” 

”Ah, it is more than I deserve!” she in¬ 
terrupts, quickly, resting a soft rosy cheek 
against his own. When I think or all the 
wicked things X once said and thought, can 
I ever repeut euough! We have suffered, 
Hugh—but I liave also sinned 1’’ 

” Sweet siunerl” he answers, playfully, 
aud Jays his lips upon hers. Where is the 
mau living who would not forgive to so fair 
a penitent the sin that was sinned for love's 
sake!” 
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